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PARKER & LESTER, 


— ESTABLISHED 1830. — 
sub contancrons, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH, 


UXIDB PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN = Gas-Leak Inpicators, 


STOPPER, With all Latest Improvements. 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- SHORT’S IMPROVED 
AND ANSELL CLOCK FORM. 












RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 


For Ground Use, Flush Boxes, &c. 
For Purifier Blow-off Valves. 


Highly Sensitive. Long Range. 


LUX’S 


GasPUrlfying Material 


is now used in many Gas- 
Works throughout Scotland 
with gratifying success. 


FRIEDRIGH LUX 


Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein 








Sole Agent for Scotland: 
DANIEL MACFIE 
1, North Saint Andrew Street, EDINBURGH 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASLUX, EDINBURGH” 














For Hard Usage. Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 


GEORGE WILSON. COVENTRY, 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Goin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North St, Andrew Street, EDINBURGH. 











VERTICALLY CAST IRON PIPES 


GAS, WATER, « STEAM. 


Sockets, Weights, and Thicknesses varied to Engineers’ Specifications 
MADE IN DIAMETERS 2 TO 80 inches. 8 TO 10,000 TONS IN STOCK. 




















CAST FROM SELECTED PIG IRON, LOW IN SULPHUR, PRO- 
DUCING A CLOSE GRAINED, HOMOGENEOUS DENSE TEXTURE. 


A. G. CLOAKE, 


54. HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194. 
Telegrams: “AMOUR LONDON.” 
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Afelnische Ghamotte-Und Dinas- Werke, Cologne on Rhine. | 
Construction of 1 
Entire Gas-Works & Coke Oven Plants, | 
Retort Furnaces, ; 
Furnaces for Chamber Settings New Coke Ovens | 
With and without Rass ™ the Bye-Products, Tar and Benzol coms Ammonia fe 
Works, and Cyanogen Extraction Plants. ) 

“==. EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, Lo. “= 
vinnie: ve ___- 
tas TET 
BALE AND GIVING THE =| 
ms (HAHAH ie BEST KNOWN 
SPECIAL Y AF ALN t RESULTS =| 
GENERATOR ai fh WITH REGARD |” 





AND 
REGENERATOR 
SETTINGS. 


TO HEATS 
& ECONOMY 
IN FUEL. 
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ESTIMATES AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE IRON WORKS, FROME, SOMERSET. 
JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, , coLVett WORKS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. WOLVERHAM Suna 


Telegrams: London Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C, National Telephone ; mmmer 
“ Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON,”’ No. 39. 














Mi, AAP AANA ERPS (Qian sity rand 









Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 





12,000 PUMPS 





Fig-705. “SINGLE RAM” Fig. 598. “CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP FoR‘ Fig. 685. “RELIABLE” STEAM PUMP FOR Fig. 712. “DOUBLE-RAM” 








STEAM-PUMP, BOILER FEEDING, &. -; TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, iT, 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 




















Telegrams : 
GASOMETER, GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW.” 
OL PLES GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL oniiios 
oe DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, — 
GIRDERS, RETORTS, 
WHARVES, CONDENSERS, 
PIERS. SCRUBBERS, 
seit Lisaeeemn 
wl GASHOLDERS 
EVERY STYLE. pio 
PIPES, VALVES, TANKS. 
AND — 
CONNECTIONS. ENGINES, 
~ EXHAUSTERS, 
Seu STEAM-BOILERS, 
6, LITLE BUSH LANE, ies 


Weck’s Centre-Valve for 30-inch Connections for GRANTON GAS-WORKS of 
CANNON STREET, E.C. *e“ EDINBURGH and LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS. a FITTINGS. 


GEORGE ORME & CO. cao ot tees tia), 


ATLAS METER WORKS, 


alae mee a PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 








“NEW CENTURY” PATTERN 


PATENT COIN PREPAYMENT GAS-METER 


EITTrTeED Wy iT 


GOLSON’S PATENT GASH-BOX 


ENSURES ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST THEFT. 





Particulars on Application. 
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Ask for Samples and Prices of our New Treble Woven 


INVERTED AND CAMBRIC WOVEN BRANDS. 


Specially Manufactured for Street Lighting & Maintenance Purposes. 








Absolutely Unequalled for STRENGTH, DURABILITY, 
and ECONOMY in Gas Consumption. 


UNITED CHEMICAL WORKS, LIMITED, 


79, Turnmill Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Tv The only London Address. Wj 








“RAPID” cHaRGiNe MACHINES 


SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 


INCREASED 
YIELD OF GAS 


and 


REDUCTION 
OF FUEL 
CONSUMPTION. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


BIGGS WALL. Co, 


Gas Engineers, 








13, CROSS STREET, 
FINSBURY, E.C., 


LONDON. 








BIGGS ,WALL &C? 


“RAPID” MANUAL CHARGER AND SCOOP CARRIAGE WORKING AT Also for name of Works where you 
BRENTWOOD GAS-WORKS, |ESSEX, can see Machines in operation. 
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Neat and Artistic in 


Appearance. 


Gives a Splendid Light. 





The New “Nico”? Medium Burner (Half Size). 


INVERTED BURNERS 
Reduced to 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Quality, Finish, and Efficiency Maintained. 
“NICO” 
MANTLES are Unrivalled for Brilliancy, Strength, and Durability. 
The Latest Novelty in High Efficiency. 
Inverted Burners: Perfect Combustion. 
“NIGO-MEDIUM” 55 C.P. 
The Ideal Burner all ee Ket 
sided liegt =a 
Fitted with “Nico” Gas 


Regulator and 
Non-Corrodible 


Cone. 


Porcelain 











“NICO” 


NEw SEASON’S CATALOGUE contains a 
Unique Selection of Fittings and Glassware. 


_ The ew Ivete Ineandesen Gas Lamp Gt, 


19 & 23, 


FARRINGDON AVENUE, 





LONDON, 


E.C. 
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One of Podmore’s 


PATENT 


NeW INVERTED LAMPS 


STREET LIGHTING. 


Perfection after 








Prolonged Experiment. 








The Latest and Best. 





Small Consumption. 
Great Efficiency. 
Strong and Reliable. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


A.E. PODMORE a6o., 


Gas Lighting Engineers & Patentees, 
High-Power Lighting Specialists, 

34, CHARLES ST.,HATTON GARDEN, 

LONDON, E.C. 


Patentees of the Popular Lamp with Dust 
and Insect Proof Burners. For all Countries. 





A.B.C. Code, 5th Edition, used. 
Telegrams: ‘‘PRoMEROPE, LONDON,” 
Telephone No. 6600 Central. 











MAIN LAYING. 


Paper by PERCY GRIFFITH, M.Inst.C.E., and BRUCE McGREGOR 
GRAY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., before the Association of Watcr Engineers. 











A. The Authors used Flanged Pipes for the Rising Main up the 
Steep side of the Barff, and their experience proved that this was 
not an advantage, as the rigidity of the Jowts involved considerable 
difficulty in regurd to the depth of the Trench, and a good deal of 
Cutting to make the final Connections at each end of the Pipe-Line. 

B. In the case of the Delivery Main, the Joints were Ordinary 
Socket Joints, but made with Lead only. The only difficulty met 
with here was the necessity for pouring the Lead in at a suitable 
temperature to prevent it melting the Solid Lead Fillet, and running 
through into the Pipe. 

C. In some of the Smaller Branch Connections, Lead Wool 
was used, and proved highly successful. 














Particulars from 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., Lto., SNODLAND, KENT. 





















EVERITT’S Patent 


TAR-FOG EXTRACTOR 


NAPHTHALENE REMOVER. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 



























THE 


“DARWIN” 


PATENT 


INVERTED BURNERS. 












































No, 7 “DARWIN.” 122-Candle power. 
With Enamelled Casing. 














Have been remodelled, and we now offer you 


BETTER BURNERS 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES 


And guarantee the highest finish and Workmanship. 













Independent Test by a well-known Gas Manager of 
No. 3 Burner. 


CONSUMPTION .. . 3°99 ft. 


of Gas at 15/1oths Pressure, 
122°76 









CANDLE POWER. . . 


These figures speak for themselves. 





Breakage of Mantles and 


MAINTENANCE CHARGES 


Reduced to a minimum. 





Made in 3 SIZES and 8 PATTERNS 


suances JOYNER « oo. 


LIMITED, 


Icknield Square, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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NO ECONOMIZING GAS MANAGER GAN 
AFFORD TO IGNORE THE “ROSS” MANTLE. 
REASONS WHY: 


Because it is braided, instead of knitted or woven; hence it has 
greater elasticity and resisting power, there being no risk of the threads 
cutting one another. 


2. Because the Ramie fabric is interlaced with a strong skeleton of Asbestos 


Silk Ribs, thus imparting greater strength to the mantle and keeping it in 
shape. 


3. Because, owing to the braiding, there is more “‘ body,” so to speak, in the 
mantle—i.c., the surface offers a larger field of illumination relative to size. 


4. Because this permits of a better and more uniform distribution of impreg- 
nating solution, thereby ensuring a higher brilliancy and a longer and 
more constant incandescence. 


THE PATENT APPLIANCES CO., 


Sole Representatives for U.K. and Colonies, 


6, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
15, Hilton Crescent, Prestwich, Manchester. 
70, Wellington Street, Glasgow. 























N.B.—None is genuine unless sold in boxes bearing the 
‘*Ross’’ Trade Mark, and unless the Trade Mark Band sealing 
the box is unbroken. 


R, LAIDLAW & SON cepINBuRGH), LTD. 


GAS METER 
MAKERS. 


STATION 
METERS | 








ors 
oy ; et 
Fo > } ; ; 





Ornamental 
Square « Round | 


Cast-Iron Cases. 
ALL SIZES. 








Drawings, Specifications, and 
Prices on Application. 





SIMON SQUARE WORKS 


EDINBURGH, 


AND 


6, LITTLE BUSH LANE. We MESS Be 
i cea -_-t sis 


LONDON, E.C. on LATEST DESIGN. 
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— wuLETT & CHANDLER, LD,, oat cc., WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 














aes See 





“Standard” Specialties. 





WASHER-SCRUBBER. “HURDLE” GRIDS. “RACK” GRIDS, TAR & NAPHTHALENE WASHER. 


_ LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, | 


Besson At g OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &., AND OF 





penn ngghicae 





- “ WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 
And Fittings & Accessories. | QNDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON GO. LTD, 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST., S.E 


le Telegraphic Addresses: 
* BenzoLE, MANCHESTER,” 
‘* BENZOLE, BLACKBURN.” 
Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester. Blackburn, 295 Blackburn. | 
Works Dept., 2397 Manchester, Clayton, 23974 Manchester. a 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification 
Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 
Prussiates of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 


chased. Sce our Advertisement last week. 

















Mo 7 “a pnenny eaven &. 


CROLL’S PATENT 


Piste oie 


| IMPROVED 


UN iets, "eat PR ot Oo SSR er ene 


_ wy k DRY GAS-METERS. 


ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to— 
Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM; 


HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN; 
18, ATKINSON ST., MANCHESTER. 





_ (‘‘METER LONDON.” 

Telegraphic | ‘* METER OLDHAM.” 

Addresses: |} ‘‘ METER DUBLIN.” 
“METER MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 


340 OLDHAM (National) 
Nos, 


1995 DUBLIN (National). 


142 DALSTON (National), 
2918 MANCHESTER (National). 












ON, 34, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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THE 
NEW 


High-Power INVERTED BURNER 


Is BRITISH MADE, THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT, 
Of HIGH CLASS FINISH, and STRONGLY MADE. 


Fitted with Patent Gas Adjuster and convenient Air Regulator, both the Thumbscrew of 
Adjuster and Lever of Regulator made of Non-Heat-Conducting Material. 
Gives 110 C.P. for a consumption of under 4 feet of Gas per hour. 

Takes Graetzin Mantles and Glass, or Nozzle can be supplied to take Universal fitting Mantles. 
Also made in Bijou size for Domestic Lighting, 70-Candle Power, consuming 24 feet of Gas per hour. 
The large Burners are made in 3 Styles— 

CHINA CASING BRASS CASING ENAMELLED CASING 
with Gold Lines. in various Finishes. with Reflector Combined. 




































China Pattern. May we send you Samples? 


FALK, STADELMANN, & CO., Lro., 


LONDON, & GLASGOW, 


83, 85, and 87, Farringdon Road, E.C. 74, 76, and 78, Great Clyde Street. 


W. J. JENKINS & Co., LD. 


EBNGINEERS. 


Telegrams: ‘JENKINS, RETFORD.” Codes used: A.B.C. (5th Edition) and Western Union (Universal Edition). National Telephone No. 44 RETFORD. 














Sole Makers 
of 


The D.B. Patent 


HOT COKE 


Makers of all kinds 
of 


Electric, Hydraulic, 


er CONVEYORS, 
Belt-Driven oo 
CAPSTANS. Jenkins De Brouwer 
Patent 


STOKING 
MACHINES, 


also Makers of 


TELPHER 


Electric, Hydraulic, 





and 
Belt-Driven oor 
WAGGON TIPPERS <at-d kinds 
and 


GAS-WORKS 


WAGGON HOISTS. MACHINERY. 





Electric Haulage Capstan. 


BEEHIVE WORKS, RETFORD, NOTTS., ENGLAND. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CAR BU RETTED-WATER-GAS. 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Aarhus, Denmark 800,000 
Agram, Croatia. 200,0 
Alkmaar, Holland 400,000 
Allenstein, Germany 200,000 
Antwerp, Belgium . 1,500,000 
Antwerp (2nd) . ,000, 
Ashford . e 250, 
Augsburg, Bavaria . 425,000 
Aylesbury . . 150,00 
Barmeén- Rittershausen : 500,000 
Barrow 300,00 
Bath . ,000, 
Belfast. 1,700,000 
Belfast (2nd) 4,500,000 
Benrath, Germany . é 125,000 
Berlin—Charlottenburg - 2,500,000 
Berlin—Rixdorf . 4 650,000 
Berlin—Rixdorf (2nd) 00,000 
Berlin—Tegel . 3,500,000 
Berlin—Tegel an - 6,350,000 
Bilston : 375,00 
Birmingham . 1,500,000 
Bishop’s Stortford 200,000 
Bochum, sina peel 530,000 
Bognor 100,000 
Bordentown, N. i : 125,000 
Bournemouth . - 1,000,000 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 500,000 
Bremen, Germany 550,000 
Bremen (2nd) 950,000 
Bremen (3rd) 850,000 
Brentford . ,000 
Brentford (2nd) 850,000 
Bridgwater 200,000 
Bridlington : 150,000 
Bridlington (2nd) 200,000 
aren Silesia . 100,000 
Brighton . 1,750,000 
Brighton (2nd) . 50,000 
Bromley 1,500,000 
Bruges, Belgium : oO, 
Brussels—Anderlecht . 50, 
Brussels—Anderlecht (2nd) 350,000 
Brussels—Forest . - 1,000, 
Brussels—Koekelberg 1,000,000 
Brussels—St. Gilles . ,000,000 
Brussels—St. Josse . ,000,000 
Brussels—St. Josse (2nd) « ,000 
Brussels—Ville . “ 750,000 
Brussels—Ville (2nd). R 750,000 
brussels—Ville (3rd) . ,500,000 
Brussels—Ville (4th). 50,000 
Bucarest, Roumania 1,100,000 
Budapest, Hungary . 50,000 
Budapest (2nd) . 1,750,000 
Carlisle . 00,000 
Carlsruhe, Germany 500,000 
Chigwell . : ve 50,000 
Chorley. - 300,000 
Comunerdel, London A 850,000 
Commercial ‘(2nd) 50,000 
Commercial (3rd) 1,250,000 
Commercial (4th) ,000,000 
Copenhagen 700,000 
Copenhagen (2nd) 2,500,000 
Courtrai, Belgian 250,000 
Coventry 600, 
Coventry (2nd) . 600,000 
Cracow, Galicia. : 200,000 
Cracow (2nd) . ; - 200,000 
Crefeld, Germany 00,000 
Croy don . ; 1,250,000 
Ceopden 2nd) . 25,000 
Croydon (3rd) 625,000 
Croydon (4th) 550,000 
Debreczin, Hungary. _ 100,000 
Deventer, Holland 150,000 
Deventer om. 200,000 
Dorking 150,000 
Dublin ; 2,000,000 
Dublin (2nd) 2,000,000 
Dublin (3rd) 650,000 
Dundee. 1,500,000 
Dunedin, N.Z. . 150,000 
Dunedin, N.Z. (2nd) . 2'75,000 
Durham. 200,000 
Diisseldorf, Germany 1,000,000 
Eastbourne 1,250,000 
ee - 2,000,000 
Epsom : 225,000 
Epsom (2nd) 300,000 
Falmouth . 150,000 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Faversham. 200,000 
Flensburg, Sleswig 300,000 
Forst, Brandenburg 300,000 
Frankenthal, Germany . 175,000 
G. L. & C. Co. Beckton . 2,250,000 
G.L.&C.Co., ,, (2nd) 10, 750, 000 
G. L. & C. Co., Bromley. 3;750, ooo 
G. L. & C. Co., Fulham . 1.750.000 
_ L.&C.Co., ,, (2nd) 750,000 


Gablonz, Austria 


Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia 


Gelsenkirchen (2nd) 
Geneva, Switz. 
Gosport . . 
Goteborg, Sweden . 
Goteborg (2nd) 
Graudenz, Prussia . 
Guildford . 
Guildford (2nd) ° 
Haarlem, Holland . 
Hamburg, Germany 
Hampton Court 
Hampton Court (2nd) 
Hartlepool . 
Hebden Bridge . 
Heidelberg, Germany 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hong imei 

Hull . 

Ilford 

Innsbruck, Austria . 
Ipswich 

Kampen, Holland 


L. &N. W. Riy., Crewe . 


Lausanne, Switz. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lea Bridge ° 

Lea Bridge (2nd) 
Lea Bridge (3rd) 

Lea Bridge (4th) . 
Leeuwarden, Holland 
Leiden, Holland 
Leiden (2nd) 

Leigh, Lancs. . 
Lemberg, Galicia 
Lemberg (2nd) 
Liége, Belgium 
Liége (2nd) 

Lincoln 

Liverpool 

Liverpool (2nd). 
Longton . 5 
Louvain, Belgium ‘ 
Litbeck, Germany . 
Maastricht, Holland 
Magdeburg, Germany 
Maidenhead. 2 
Maidenhead (2nd) 
Maidstone : 
Malines, Belgium 
Malmo, Sweden 
Malta ° 
Manchester. 
Manchester (2nd) 
Marlborough . 
Mayence, Germany. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Merthyr Tydfil 
Middlesbrough. 
Namur, Belgium 
Nelson. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
New York. 

Nictheroy, Brazil 
North M ddlesex ; 
North Middlesex (2nd) 
North ee sane 
Norwich 

Norwich (2nd) . 
Norwich (8rd) . 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton . ° 
Oberhausen, Germany 
Oldenburg, Germany 
Ostend, Belgium 
Ostend (2nd) 

Perth, W.A. 

Poole. 


L. & C. Co., Nine Elms 2, 160.000 


200,000 
100,000 
200,000 
125,000 
1,500,000 





Port Elizabeth, S. a 
Portsmouth A 
Posen, Germany 
Posen (2nd) ‘ 
Prague, anne 
Preston 

Reading 

Redhill ; 

Redhill (2nd) 
Reichenberg, Bohemia 
Reichenberg (2nd) 
Revel, Russia 
Rhymney vy 
Romford . 
Romford (2nd) . 
Rotterdam, Holland. 
Rotterdam (2nd) 
Rotterdam (3rd) 
Rotterdam (4th) 
Rotterdam (5th) 
St. Albans. . 
St. Gallen, Switz. 
St. Gallen (2nd) 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
San Paulo, Brazil 
Santiago de Cuba 
Scarborough . 
Schwelm, Westphalia 
Shanghai . 
Shanghai (2nd) . 
Shanghai (3rd) . 
Southampton . 
Southampton (2nd) . 
Southampton em 
Southgate. 
Southport . 
Senthport (2nd). 
South Shields . 
Stafford ° 
Staines 

Stettin, Germany 
Stockholm. 
Stockholm (2nd) 
Stockport . ° 
Seeshport (2nd). 
Stockport (3rd) . 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Swansea . ‘ 
Swansea (2nd) . 
Swansea (8rd) . 
Swindon 
Sydney—Harbour 


Sydney—Harbour (2nd) : 


Sydney—Mortlake . 


Sydney—Mortlake Hae : 


Syracuse, N.Y. . 
Taunton. 
Taunton (2nd) . 
The Hague Holland . 
The Hague (2nd) 
Tilburg, Holland 
Torquay . 
Tottenham. ; 
Tottenham (2nd) 
Tottenham (3rd) 
Tottenham (4th) 
Tottenham (5th) 
Tottenham (6th) 
Tunbridge Wells 
Utrecht, Holland 
Utrecht (2nd) . 
Verviers, Belgium 
Vienna ° . 
Vienna (2nd) 
Waltham . 
Wandsworth & Putney 
Watford . 
Watford (2nd) 
Wellington, N. Z. 
West Bromwich 
West Ham. 

West Ham (2nd) 
ae aa lal 
Weston (2nd) 
Wexford, Ireland 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Winchester : z 
Winchester (2nd) 
Wolverhampton 
Zwolle, Holland. 
Zwolle (2nd) 


Cubic Feet vaily, 


400,000 
1,000,000 
4 00 


200,000 


ALSO CONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN COLLEAGUES, 574,800,000 Cu. Ft, Daily. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Gas, &C.— 

Signs of the Times . 

Views from Hull 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Signs of the Times. 


Notuine could have been more thoroughly cordial than 
the reception that the members of the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association met with in Hull last week. The 
British Gaslight Company (whose Engineer and Manager 
in Hull, Mr. John Young, is the President of the Associa- 
tion for the year), the East Hull Gas Company (whose 
Engineer, Mr. John Holliday, supplied an instructive paper 
at the meeting), and the civic dignitaries and officials all com- 
bined to make the visitors feel that their presence in the city 
was heartily welcome, and that it was recognized that the 
objects of their conference and works’ inspection possessed 
those characteristics that are, through technical and indus- 
trial endeavour, of eminent advantage to mankind generally. 
Though tempted to dwell on the kindness received on all sides 
at Hull,andon the excellent and helpful relationships existing 
between private gas enterprise in the city and the municipal 
authority (about which relationships his Worship the Mayor 
gave voice to some sentient observations at the opening 
luncheon), there are two or three other points to which 
attention must be given. The Presidential Address of Mr. 
Young at the meeting is dealt with in a succeeding article ; 
and there is nothing that can be usefully said about the 
contribution Mr. Holliday made to the meeting, on “ Gas- 
“holder Reconstruction,” beyond a word of congratulation 
to him upon the thought and skill that find expression in the 
work that formed the basis of the paper, and which work 
was environed by difficulty of no mean degree. 

The greater part of the business meeting was taken up by 
a discussion on Mr. W. J. Carpenter’s paper, read last April, 
on “ Gas Practices at Yarmouth,” which opened up, in novel 
and attractive form, some fertile ground on those evergreen 
subjects that deal with the economics of gas administration 
on the trading side. There are certain salient points and 
lessons in the paper which the members did not fail to fasten 
upon in the discussion. They treat of the present position 
and the future needs of the gasindustry. In his Presidential 
Address at the meeting of the Institution last June, and 
again last Thursday, Mr. Thomas Glover paid Mr. Carpenter 
the compliment of drawing special attention to the remark- 
able figures presented in the paper, supplied by a dissection 
of the day and night consumption at Yarmouth, and which 
brought out the extraordinary and gratifying knowledge that 
an equipoise has been established between the day and night 
consumption. Other gas engineers have since made similar 
observations ; and the experience of Yarmouth has been 
found reflected in several other places—Norwich and Felix- 
stowe for example. Little consideration is required to en- 
dorse Mr. Glover’s view that this comparison between the 
day and night business is going to be of great value to the 
gas industry. We have only to consider the directions whence 
this great day consumption has accrued, and how unassail- 
able in the matter of efficiency are these applications of gas, 
to see the value of the statistics in enforcing the stability of 
the gas industry from the point of view of capital investment. 
While the day business is accumulating in this way, there is 
the night business to protect; and it must not be forgotten 
that the stronger the competition, and the more facilities that 
are offered by the competitors of gas, the more independent 
willsome consumers become. That perfectly human quality 
has to be combated; and the competitor must be check- 
mated in his efforts to steal marches. What, it may be 
asked, are we drifting to in this regard ? 

Free inspection and maintenance, with a charge only for 
the material used, is with us; and there was full recognition in 
Thursday’s discussion that this was the administrative mode 
that would in future have to beadopted byall gas undertakings 
for the proper protection of their lighting interests. We have 
efficiency and economy on one side; consumers’ indolence 
and competition on the other. What has to be done is not to 








allow the two latter to injure the two former; and the only 
answer that has yet been found to the question “ How best 
“is this to be done ?” has been free inspection, cleaning, and 
adjusting. This work is going to cost money. Protection is 
worth paying for. But a steady eye and firm hand must be 
kept upon the facilities afforded, in order that there may 
not be wasteful and unprofitable expenditure. This brings 
us to another point of the discussion. If there is going to be 
a growth of the system of free inspection and, up to a point, 
maintenance, then more properly trained men will be re- 
quired in this field; and every gas undertaking must take 
steps to provide their own men. ‘That is the requirement. 
It isno use sending men out among the consumers who are 
only half qualified for the work they have to perform, and 
are otherwise unfitted to act as representatives between 
gas supplier and customer. Some complaint was made at 
the meeting that our local technical colleges do not provide 
opportunities for the training of gas-fitters. There are few 
local technical schools that have been encouraged to do so, 
and few that have been approached inthe matter. If there 
is any blame attaching in this connection, let us be just, and 
see whether it should not be apportioned so that a substan- 
tial share remained with the gas undertakings. However 
that may be, better provision for thorough training has got 
to be made; and those responsible for the administration of 
gas undertakings who have not already moved in the matter 
will have to bestir themselves, in order that injury may not 
be self-inflicted by apathy over a fresh necessity born of 
changed condition. 


Views from Hull. 


Tue broad and intuitive mind of Mr. John Young was before 
the members of the Eastern Counties’ Association in every 
part of the address which he delivered to them last Thurs- 
day. Throughout, it was commercial-technical. In such 
a business as that of the gas industry, it is impossible to 
separate the one side from the other. In fact, the com- 
merce of the industry largely governs its technic. Now, it 
is not what we can produce under a given set of technical 
conditions and practices, but what we must produce to meet 
the diverse requirements of the times. This is true to-day 
more than it would have been (say) thirty years ago. The 
staple product, for example, must be multipotent. It must 
be a product that will best suit the incandescent burner for 
lighting, the cooking and the heating stove, the manufac- 
turers’ furnaces and crucibles, and last, but not least, the 
work that is required of it in gas-engine cylinders. The 
secondary product, coke, must be of a kind that will meet, 
within practicable limits, both the industrial and domestic 
uses. So we go on, finding in every form of product how 
the commercial affairs of the industry must dominate tech- 
nical procedure if the financial record is to be endorsed by 
the coveted term “success.” In the consideration of some 
of the commercial-technical phases of our industry, we may 
traverse with Mr. Young from coal to certain of the uses of 
gas, and to commercial method. F 

The President is on safe ground in seeing no good in the 
Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Act. Never has there been a 
legislative measure that has belied more quickly the imagina- 
tive utterance and specious argument of its backers. It has 
come as a stormy petrel. It has caused much disturbance 
in the coal-field, and has cast many a shadow beyond. It 
has thrown the whole of the industries depending upon coal 
for their operation into a state of suspense, and has put them 
to considerable expense in providing for the threatened dis- 
location of supplies. From a fair state of certainty, the Act 
has precipitated industry into one of uncertainty, and has 
provided the coal industry itself with fresh and perpetual 
causes for disturbance. We cannot follow the President in 
his statements as to the date for the introduction of the Bill 
having been well chosen by the Miners’ Unions, and as to 
their hoping to get the Act into operation on a falling market, 
so that they could point out—not “very justly ’—that the 
price of coal under the new Act was less than the previous 
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year, and “ no doubt claim that it had been beneficial to the 
“ community at large.” The Eight Hours’ Bill now in force 
as an Act had an antecedent history; anda measure of the 
kind would have come into operation long before if the 
Coal Miners’ Federation could but have had their way. No 
question of high prices and a falling market had any weight 
in the introduction of the present measure. It was merely 
politically opportune ; and there were certain pledges to be 
fulfilled which, unfortunately, were more respected than the 
interests of industry and the community generally. The 
price of coal is lower than it was a couple of years ago; 
but the miners have, and honestly, made no claim that the 
Act has had anything to do with bringing about the more 
moderate terms. We all recognize that the price of coal 
would be lower still were it not for the Act. Asa matter of 
fact, the basis of the miners’ wages is the price of coal; and 
one of the effects of the Act is going to be a higher minimum 
level for the miners’ wages, which will, in the natural order 
of things, keep the price of coal above the old normal under 
the prevailing conditions. Another effect is the reduction of 
the output. ‘ We hear of reductions of 10 and 16 per cent. 
“per man,” says the President. “This must mean a per- 
‘“‘ manent enhancement of the price of coal; and the cost of 
“ production of every article manufactured in this country 
“must therefore be increased.” Beyond this is the additional 
cost of working the collieries that the operation of the Act 
must bring about. Whatever the means (though they be 
artificial), the enhancement of the price of coal will benefit 
the wages of the miners. We must not lose sight of facts, 
nor of the fairly discernible motives for the Act. In its 
origin, the Act is purely Socialistic. The Government have 
undertaken to carry through a programme of social reform. 
They are walking in unexplored ways; and in this instance, 
they have produced a monstrosity clothed in “ social reform ” 
garb. The “reform” has already proved injurious to the 
people and to industry. It is by the protection and assist- 
ance, and not by the assailing of industrial economy, that 
the country can maintain its position, that more opportunity 
for work can be given, and that the level of social status 
can be raised and maintained. The Eight Hours’ Act has 
already proved itself a melancholy mistake. 

Treating of the residual products of gas manufacture from 
the commercial point of view, the President on the whole is 
cheerful. He regards the outlook for coke as “ hopeful ;” 
and for sulphate of ammonia as “ distinctly hopeful.” But 
his high plane of optimism in these respects does not sur- 
vive his survey of the tar market. Competition has arisen, 
and it is increasing, from other sources. In short, the in- 
creasing production must be looked upon with “ grave fears,” 
unless new markets can be created. But, other than for 
road use, there is not in sight any great activity in trying to 
evolve new uses for tar. From our way of thinking, there 
is little use in deploring the application of a material of such 
intrinsic richness to such a common purpose as road sur- 
facing, if there is not a better use at hand, with the daily 
copious production of the commodity, not only from gas- 
works but from coke-oven plants. These plants, by the way, 
do not appeal to the President as being of any service to the 
gas manufacturer, having regard to the character of the gas, 
and the purposes to which town’s gas is applied. Illu- 
minating power in this country imposes a limitation to the 
actions of the gas manufacturer on his technical side; and 
this is a point in Mr. Young’s review of the carbonization 
position, in relation to which he adopts a non-committal 
attitude, and shows no preference for any particular system, 
though he regards the steady passage of coal through the 
vertical retort (giving, as it does, greater uniformity of pro- 
duct throughout the period of carbonization) as being theore- 
tically correct. This lifts the veil ona preference as between 
intermittent and continuous carbonization in vertical retorts ; 
but it goes no farther. For it is clear that Mr. Young has a 
leaning of tenderness towards horizontal and inclined retorts 
under the newer method of working, which method indicates 
that the prevailing practices of the immediate past possessed 
the weakness and wastefulness, ofttimes revealed, of a too 
slavish foilowing of tradition. 

By kinship, there is a tie between the President and 
America ; and he has some instructive data to put forward 
as to the experiences there of big charges and high tempera- 
tures. This is interesting not only on account of the results, 
but because America, through the early and the widespread 
adoption of carburetted water-gas plant, at one time fell 
behind in coal carbonization practice. In the more recent 
years, however, there has again been a forging ahead; and 








there are to be found in American works now some of the 
best examples of horizontal and inclined retort working. 
And we are not sure, having heard Mr. Young’s remarks, 
that America has not preceded us in securing the advantages 
of heavier charges in horizontal and inclined retorts. How- 
ever that may be, the cited results are excellent; but we 
have no information as to the character of the coal used. It 
must be a generous coal; and it is safe to say, having regard 
to the illuminating power of the gas, and the burner used in 
its testing, though the make is high the gas is good, and low 
in inert constituents. In connection with the heavy charg- 
ing of horizontal retorts, there is a point in the address on 
which it would be interesting to have more details. The Pre- 
sident states that “the scoop containing the charge acts as a 
“ discharging ram, and is so constructed that it leaves an 
“ almost full charge in the retort. The space left unfilled 
“is only about 3 inches from the top of the retort.” ‘This 
shows that there are ways and means of utilizing the scoop 
for almost filling a retort; and it contests the contention 
that the projector is the only practicable way of putting 
in a practically full charge. It can only be conjectured that 
the scoop is an unusually broad and shallow one, to pass 
over an empty space of merely 3 inches at the top without 
disturbing the lie of the charge; and that, as the head of 
the scoop must necessarily be a large one to negotiate a big 
charge, it must be a hinged one, upturning on the return 
stroke (after the manner of the Fiddes-Aldridge machine), 
to pass over the top of the charge. Perhaps Mr. Young can 
say something more about the construction of this scoop. 
There are words of wisdom for the budding gas engineer 
in the address, as to training and the value of system in 
work, both technical and commercial. The chief executive 
official of a gas undertaking must be not only an engineer, 
but a good manager both technically and commercially ; 
and, in this connection, the words of the President are 
pregnant with meaning when he says that “in the training 
“of the young gas engineer, his commercial instincts are 
“ usually left to develop by chance.” This ought not to be. 
The fortunes of an undertaking lie in large measure in the 
ability shown in buying and selling, and in the spirit, in- 
telligence, and diplomacy infused into the competitive work 
of the day. The spirit need not be obtrusively militant ; but 
it must be of a kind that is both seen and felt. Such spirit 
is found at Hull; and one effect is modestiy referred to by 
the President. In the commercial department of the Hull 
station of the British Gaslight Company, a special feature 
has been made of the lighting of tradesmen’s premises, both 
internal and external, with the result that there are “in use 
“on the maintenance plan 1254 lamps, representing 5016 
“burners, nearly the whole of which have superseded elec- 
“tricity.” Well done! Another line of the gas business 
which is the subject of much technical and commercial con- 
sideration at the present time is that of gas heating; and 
upon this the President passed some instructive comment. 
But in this regard our impression is not that of Mr. Young, 
that the Gas Heating Research Committee of the Institution 
have accepted the theory that rooms can be heated by 
radiated heat alone. We think there has been a little mis- 
conception on his part in reference tothis point. However, 
from beginning to end, the address is a thoughtful one; and 
there was profit in its hearing, as there will be in its reading. 


Purification by Liquids. 


THE greatest novelty in the whole proceedings at the meeting 
of the Eastern Counties Association at Hull last week was 
the Feld plant that has been erected ai the East Hull Gas 
Company’s works for the purification of the gas from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen by washing in liquor in Feld’s centrifugal 
washers. In fact, it is not too much to say that it is the 
greatest novelty at the moment in the whole range of plant 
employed in British gas-works; but it has yet to prove its title, 
under British gas-manufacturing conditions, to superiority 
over the present system of effecting the same purpose. That 
superiority has to be proved from the twin points of efficiency 
andeconomy. Oxide purification has an established reputa- 
tion for efficiency as an eliminator of sulphuretted hydrogen 
from gas; the nuisance associated with it is not great; the 
purifiers require opening less frequently than was formerly 
the case; but at the best the process and all it entails can 
only be regarded as a cumbrous method of achieving the 
ends of purification and the recovery of the sulphur. A large 
space is required for the purifying-boxes; the material has 
in most cases to be transported from a distance to the gas 
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works; the system involves, over all, considerable labour in 
handling the material, and in the work of revivification ; and 
again there is the transporting of the spent oxide to the place 
of sulphur recovery, and then the expense of the recovery. 
But, after all, deducting the cost of the new material from 
the revenue obtained for the sulphur-laden oxide, the net 
purification costs per 1000 cubic feet are exceedingly modest. 
However, there has for the past quarter of a century been 
fascination in the idea of conducting the purification of gas 
in closed vessels by means of liquids; but from the Belfast 
experiences to the present time, the theoretically ideal has 
not eventuated in the perfection of operation and result that 
appeals to the practical mind. Has Herr Feld succeeded 
where others have failed? Has he succeeded in producing 
a plant, self-contained, in which a cyclical action proceeds 
without waste and with economy, without the escape of any- 
thing but innocuous gases, in which plant the unpurified gas 
enters, the sulphuretted hydrogen is totally eliminated, and 
the sulphur is removed as a solid precipitate? If so, then 
Herr Feid will deserve the highest esteem of the gas industry. 
For such a system will mean further economy and greater 
facility, and give to the industry the direct marketing of a 
readily selling product. 

From the works of the East Hull Gas Company is to 
come the proof, or otherwise, of success; and upon Mr. John 
Holliday, the Engineer of those works, rests the respon- 
sibility of telling us whether or not the system really in- 
augurates an acceptable change in our methods of purifica- 
tion. The fact that the plant has been erected at the East 
Hull works (though the final details of construction were not 
sufficiently complete for the plant to be in operation on Friday) 
shows that confidence has been established in Mr. Holliday’s 
mind that, under—and this we emphasize—the conditions in 
which he investigated the system at Kénigsberg on a plant 
of smaller capacity (this one at East Hull is equal to dealing 
with about 14 million cubic feet of gas per day), the claims are 
confirmed. But what he has to prove now is whether or not 
the same successful operation will be repeated using English 
coals; and whether the plant will suffer any undue depreciation 
by reason of the chemical operations conducted in and by it. 
Radically, the present system for the purifying of gas from 
sulphuretted hydrogen and the one now claiming notice are so 
dissimilar, that there is nothing to be gained by any compari- 
son of the individual items of finance—such as capital ex- 
penditure, cost of maintenance, expense of operation, and so 
forth; nothing but a final balance-sheet will enable judg- 
ment to be passed on the relative financial aspects. But 
again, in that regard, the presence of the plant at East Hull 
marks the confidence of the technical adviser of the Com- 
pany. This, however, should be made quite plain—that he 
does not at the present time commit himself to any definite 
statement either on the point of efficient working or ultimate 
financial economy ; and only confirmation under these heads 
will entitle the plant to continuance at the works. This, we 
think, makes Mr. Holliday’s position perfectly clear. 

As has been said, the system is a self-contained one from 
beginning to end. This was seen from the description pub- 
lished last week ; and, through a communication from Herr 
Feld published in this issue, it is learned that an extension 
of the functions of the plant has just been made by which 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen can, it is claimed, be ex- 
tracted simultaneously—the ammonia being obtained in the 
form of a strong solution of sulphate of ammonia, without 
further distillation, and without using sulphuric acid for its 
formation, the sulphur extracted from the gas being used for the 
purpose. Butthisfunctional extension hasno part in the plant 
as erected at East Hull; and therefore to the simple system 
of sulphuretted hydrogen purification and recovery of sulphur 
there, this notice may be confined. In it, thiosulphate of 
zinc is the active reagent used, which is produced as part of 
the system in the plant itself. This zinc thiosulphate is the 
washing liquor for the gas, and is used in two of the Feld 
centrifugual washers, passing successively from No. 1 to 
No. 2. The washing liquor reacts with the sulphuretted 
hydrogen contained in the gas, forming zinc sulphide and 
free sulphur as precipitates. The liquor itself undergoes 
regeneration by converting the zinc sulphide into zinc thio- 
sulphate by the action upon it of sulphur dioxide. And so 
the cycle of operations continues without waste. When 
the liquor contains about 15 per cent. of sulphur, it is again 
treated with sulphur dioxide until the whole of the zinc 
sulphide is formed into zinc thiosulphate, while the sulphur 
is recovered in solid form, uncontaminated with zinc sul- 
phide—the liquor being once more reused for washing the 





gas. That, in brief, is the chain of operations and reactions; 
and it must be admitted that simplicity is one of the strong 
features of the process as a whole. 

There for the present we leave this new system. It is 
early to speculate or to form assumptions. The process is in 
safe hands with Mr. Holliday ; and it will soon commence 
making its history and adding to our knowledge. As we 
have said, oxide purification is cheap and efficient, but cum- 
bersome. Efficiency and financial result are the issues 
between the established process and the new one. 


Angered Shareholders. 


Tue deluded holders of shares in the Eaton group of pro- 
motions are indignant over the position in which they find 
themselves. They have learned by experience that confi- 
dence must not be placed in every prospectus that holds out 
lustrous promise, though founded on an industry that has a 
history of solidity and great success at its back. The share- 
holders of the Ticehurst Company met last Tuesday, at the 
bidding of one of their number (Mr. C.S. Glover), to discuss 
the position to which they have been gradually lowered by 
the scheming of Eaton and his confederates; and if the atti- 
tude of the speakers at the meeting may be taken as an 
earnest of the determination of their future procedure, it is 
clear that no stone will be left unturned to ascertain dis- 
tinctly whether or not Eaton and his associates have brought 
themselves within the reach of the arm of the Jaw, and the 
extent of the assets that represent the heavy capital expendi- 
ture that has gone through one or other of the channels so 
cleverly provided for the purpose by the promoters. It is 
feared that the assets of the Ticehurst Company will prove 
microscopic in contrast with the money that has been wafted 
no shareholder knows exactly whither, but all can give a 
shrewd guess. From the discussion at the meeting, it is clear 
that these No. 99, Cannon Street promoters have offended 
in almost every conceivable way against the proprieties of 
Company promotion and administration. The shareholders’ 
interests have been sacrificed and made subservient to the 
parasitical designs of these promoters; but the tale is only 
common, in more or less degree, to this group of flotations. 
Some of the shareholders who spoke at the meeting have 
dropped money into more than one of the concerns; and 
they bear the same testimony as to, in cases, debenture in- 
terest not being forthcoming without pressure, of no profits 
being made from the sickly concerns with enormous capitals 
for the business done, of wasteful capital expenditure through 
the notorious Works Construction Company, of indifference 
to shareholders’ appeals, and of every possible excuse being 
made in temporizing with importunate shareholders. One 
of the most pitiful features of the tale is the number of 
women and poor working men who have been beguiled by 
specious prospectus, and the inducement of a remarkable 
dividend, to “invest” their hard-earned savings. Who is to 
protect such folk from the arts and wiles of these promoters ? 
The Chairman at the Ticehurst meeting. declared that he 
had been advised that the prospectuses of this Company 
were legally misleading. Whether or not the astute ones 
at No. 99, Cannon Street have managed to keep just within 
the bounds of the law is not for us to say; but there is no 
doubt whatever about it that prospectuses issued by them 
have been misleading to a large number of people, and 
results have negatived the subtle promises held out at 
the time of flotation. If deception such as this can have 
a humorous side, it has been (to those with technical 
knowledge) the use that has been made of the most common 
titles to names in the prospectuses to allure the public. 
One of the shareholders pointed out that Eaton, the pro- 
moter, although not a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, affixed “ C. E.” to his name. It is true that his 
latter years have been spent in engineering things to his 
personal advantage ; and possibly he thinks that he has as 
much right to the self-application of a useless and meaning- 
less title as other men who indulge in the foolishness without 
any attestation to qualification that gives the right. 


Some Reflections on a Visit to Leeds University. 


Our electrical friends must be getting a bit tired of hearing 
about the scientific aid that the gas industry has provided 
through the Leeds University; but they can console them- 
selves that they are not badly looked after at the National 
Physical Laboratory—and not through any special financial 
provision by the electrical industry. The “ Engineering 
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“ Correspondent” of the “ Daily Telegraph” lately went 
to the Leeds University; and has been pleasurably struck 
with what Dr. W. A. Bone had to show him as to what is 
being done there for carrying on work for the gas industry in 
connection with the endowment of the chair of Gas Engi- 
neering and Fuel, as a memorial to the late Sir George 
Livesey. The visitor viewed the arrangements for investi- 
gations on gaseous explosions under high pressures, which, 
it is hoped, will throw much light on the chemical aspect of 
gas-engine problems. The photometrical appliances fitted 
up by Dr. Bone, which installation has been designed so that 
it can easily be adapted to new arrangements, attracted the 
visitor ; and the possibilities of persistent work by its assist- 
ance opened up to him a bright vista. We recognize with 
gratitude in the gas industry that the two most powerful aids 
that we have in the lighting field are the products of the 
laboratory—the bunsen burner and the mantle; and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the co-operation that has been 
assured between the practical workers of the gas industry and 
the highly skilled chemists and physicists at the Leeds Uni- 
versity, will redound to the credit and the benefit of both the 
University and the gas industry. 

What he saw and what he heard at the Leeds University 
led the “ Engineering Correspondent ” of our morning con- 
temporary to reflect on the advantage to gas and electricity 
consumers of such ceaseless scientific activity, fostered by 
the competition between the two rival divisions of lighting. 
He finds that the advocates of each illuminating agent are 
restless in their endeavours to convince the householder of 
the great advantage to be gained by using some new im- 
provement. But in his article, while he says much in praise 
of the new electric metallic filament lamp, he overlooks the 
claim to specific notice of the newest forms of inverted gas- 
lamps now in competition with the electric metallic filament 
lamp. It may be quite true there are now over 4 million 
metallic filament lamps in use in this country ; but it is not 
a startling number. To make a computation of the myriads 
of incandescent gas-lamps in use in this country would be a 
matter of supreme difficulty. Then the writer proceeds to 
say that the houses of the very poor may now be fitted with 
electriclamps. There is a stretching of the imagination here. 
In looking for an explanation of his meaning, it is found 
that the writer calculates that with electricity, using a 
metallic filament lamp, at 3d. per unit twenty hours of light 
can be obtained by the payment of 1d. for the current con- 
sumed. But what a light? Spreading the pennyworth of 
electricity over twenty hours, the allowance per hour comes 
out to only 16 watts, or about sufficient for a 12-candle 
power lamp. With a pennyworth of gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, using the bijou inverted burner, a light of from 
20 to 25 candles can be obtained for thirty hours. It is 
because of this cheapness, and because consumers can use 
these “new improvements without having to pay for expen- 
“sive fittings,” that electricity, notwithstanding the assist- 
ance of the metallic filament lamp, finds it so difficult to 
make conspicuous headway in the domain of private lighting. 
The engineering contributor of our contemporary also re- 
marks that the scientific reputation of the gas engineer is 
at stake. We do not know what he had in mind in making 
this remark ; but there is truth in his previous assertion that 
gas engineers are not going to rest on their laurels. In the 
cause of progress, not only in the cooking, heating, and 
motive power branches of their business, gas engineers are 
as keen and alert as ever ; and we may go farther and claim 
that their keenness and alertness are intensified by the suc- 
cesses in producing higher efficiencies and economies, as 
much as by the sharper competition they have to meet. 








Welsbach Company and Electric Metallic Filaments. 


The electricity supply industry has spasmodic attacks of 
jubilation ; and one of them is on at the moment. The cause is 
that the Welsbach Company—a business concern with large re- 
sources and powers of distribution—have extended their business 
into the supply of electric metallic filament lamps. This is re- 
garded by the more sanguine electrical spirits as highly signifi- 
cant, and as auguring the approach of the final collapse of the 
lighting business of the gas industry, notwithstanding that to-day 
there are a greater number of mantles sold than ever, that the 
authorities on mantle sales estimate the output in the United 
Kingdom at no less than 50 millions a year, and that never has 
there been a time when the implements of incandescent gas 





lighting have shown such efficiency as they do to-day. We fail to 
see why there should be any excitement whatever over the Com- 
pany’s fresh move. They are only doing now what many makers 
of gas lighting fittings did years ago—that was, took the oppor. 
tunity offered by electric lighting of enlarging the area of their 
businesses, and yet the gas-lighting business of such firms has 
remained the chief source of their revenue, and has continued to 
increase abundantly side by side with the smaller and less pro. 
gressive and lucrative electrical branch. Most municipal owners 
of gas-works are also owners of electricity works. There are 
also gas companies who have taken powers to supply electricity. 
And all on account of much the same influence that has operated 
in inducing the Welsbach Company to extend their enterprise 
into the supply of the electric metallic filament lamp—that is, to 
be in the position to supply a demand, leaving the consumer to 
exercise his own preference as between gas and electricity. 
Having entered into this new business, the future policy of the 
Welsbach Company is that of purely independent commerce in 
lighting, as is evidenced by the following paragraph that appears 
in a circular issued by them on their new venture: 

As a business move, there can be no question of the soundness of the 
Welsbach policy, because, whilst there is not, and cannot be, any sug- 
gestion that electricity is as yet anything like so cheap as incandescent 
gas, still the Welsbach is a business company, and there are factors 
other than cheapness to be taken into consideration, notably the greater 
cleanliness of electric light. 


Not a New Idea, and Changed Conditions. 


Sentiment cannot enter very largely into business; but from 
the purely sentimental point of view, the Welsbach Company see 
a fitness about the expansion of their trading into that of electric 
metallic filaments, inasmuch as Baron Welsbach was the inventor 
of the incandescent gas-mantle, and likewise of the first metallic 
filament lamp—the Osmium. For that reason alone there is no 
room for surprise at the Company taking up the marketing of 
both forms of lamp. The idea of doing so is not by any means a 
new one with them. In 1901 the question was before the Board; 
and as recently as the meeting of the shareholders last May, 
the Chairman (the Right. Hon. Lord Weardale) stated that: 
“Numerous propositions had been made to the Company to 
take up the manufacture of electric metallic filament lamps. 
Although the Board recognized it was their duty to examine these 
suggestions, nothing had so far been put before them to justify 
them making such a radical departure.” A proposition that 
would commend itself was apparently nearer than Lord Weardale 
imagined at the time. The change does not by any means point 
to the Company doing any less business than before in gas 
mantles; for immediately preceding the quoted declaration, his 
Lordship had stated that they had sold during the year more 
mantles than ever before, but competition and the craze for the 
lower priced mantles had had effect. The Company are now 
working in the open market; and the present Board are suffering 
from the administrative and financial extravagances and indis- 
cretions of their predecessors in office of yearsago. Between the 
cheaper mantle trade and the heavy capital, the difficulties of 
the Board are sandwiched; and hence the desire to broaden the 
basis of business as much as possible. The Company’s present 
action will only be a seven days’ wonder ; and their big interests 
in the gas industry and in the Austrian Fluid Company must ever 
give to the gas mantle prior place in their considerations and 
operations. It is curious that the electricity supply industry 
should be so jubilant at receiving assistance from a Company 
whose roots are irremovably planted in the gas industry. The 
section of the electrical industry that will not receive the Welsbach 
Company with open arms is the one engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of electric metallic filament lamps. The prices of these 
lamps have been knocked about already pretty severely; and 
therefore the low price of the Welsbach variety will not be very 
acceptable to the makers of those previously in the field. It will 
be interesting to watch the course of events in this connection with 
the new business being conducted through the far-reaching dis- 
tribution channels that the Company command in association with 
the incandescent gas mantle business. 


An Elective Auditor on Manchester Affairs. 

As an Elective Auditor, Mr. S. Norbury Williams, who re- 
presents the Manchester citizens in this connection, must surely 
hold a record. The election shortly to be made will be his 
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seventeenth; and on no less than ten occasions he has fought 
for his position. Perhaps, however, “ fight ” is hardly the correct 
term to use, inasmuch as no candidate is permitted to spend a 
single farthing on making his candidature known, so that the con- 
tests cannot possibly be of a very strenuous or exciting character. 
But in spite of this prohibition of the tactics which one is accus- 
tomed to associate with elections, there is a method open of 
making both the election and the views of a particular candidate 
widely known; and of this means Mr. Norbury Williams is not 
slow to avail himself. In the course of a three-column article in 
the “ Manchester City News” last Saturday, under the heading 
of “Spending and Wasting,” he expresses his opinions on the 
labours of the Council with a candour that is quite invigorating. 
True, much that is said has been said before—and by the same 
gentleman; but this-repetition will be admitted as inevitable, 
when one considers the number of years the author of the 
article has interested himself in the work of Elective Auditing. 
Naturally, the “ steady, persistent, and almost dreadful” rise in 
the rates is enlarged upon to considerable extent; but other 
points also receive attention. Mr. Norbury Williams draws 
attention to an article written by him as long ago as 1886, in 
which an opinion was expressed with which many people at the 
present day will be inclined to agree. He says: “I tried to in- 
duce my fellow-citizens to banish Imperial politics from municipal 
elections, and warned them of the inevitable rise in the rates if 
they persisted in sending men to the Council because of their 
political colour, and not on account of their municipal suitable- 
ness and ability. But the old game is still being played. The 
lists of candidates for the forthcoming elections, which appear in 
the papers, are still marked with the orthodox letters, ‘L’ and 
‘C.’” What he would like to see in the Council is a body of 
men of all parties who should band themselves together for the 
specific purpose of carrying certain urgently pressing reforms, 
and who would give themselves no rest until these were accom- 
plished. Among thelist should be uniform rating throughout the 
city and uniform representation of the citizens, to be secured by 
an equitable remodelling of the wards. On general principles 
such as these, the Elective Auditor is on comparatively safe 
ground ; but we are not sure that he is always quite so successful 
when dealing with specific matters relating to individual trading 
departments. The salaries paid to the gas collectors seem to 
form a subject which could well be left to the Committee who are 
entrusted with the administration of the undertaking; while as 
for his lengthy remarks on the illuminating power of the gas, 
they cannot be said to assist in elucidating the “ mystery ” which 
appears to him to exist about the question. 








The Secretaryship of the Societe Technique.—We learn that 
M. Payet, the Secretary of the Société Technique du Gaz en 
France, has been appointed Technical Director of the Company 
recently formed for promoting the sale in France of the motors 
constructed by the “ National” Gas-Engine Company, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. Under these circumstances, he will relinquish his 
present position, which he has occupied for about seven years. 
In wishing him success in his new sphere, we take the opportunity 
of again expressing our appreciation of the courtesy he has always 
shown to the representative of the “ JouRNAL” who has attended 
the annual meetings of the Society. 


Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—We learn from 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Alsop) that the first meeting of the 
Association for the ensuing session will take place next Saturday, 
when the members will accept the invitation of the President 
(Mr. J. Taylor, of Mossley) to visit his works, where they will be 
received by the Chairman and members of the Works Sub-Com- 
mittee. At the close of the inspection, they will leave for the 
water-works light railway, where, by the kindness of Messrs. 
Morrison and Masons (through Mr. A. Lang, the Resident Engi- 
neer), carriages will be in readiness to convey them to the site of 
the Chew reservoir, now under construction. On arriving, it is 
expected the Engineer to the Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, 
and Dukinfield Joint Water Committee (Mr. F. J. Dixon) will 
meet the party, and fully describe the works. The first “ Coffee 
Meeting” of the Association will be held on the 12th prox., in 
the City Café, Deansgate, Manchester, when the evening will be 
devoted to the study of several of the latest and most improved 
instruments used in chemical laboratories, outside departments, 
&c. Some important instruments, not as yet to be found in any 
gas-works in this country, will be on view. The programme for 
the session shows that arrangements have been made for some 
interesting visits, one being to the Manchester University, when 
Professor Harold B. Dixon, F.R.S., will deliver a lecture on “ The 
Chemistry of Flame.” 





GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 850.) 
MoveEMEnTs on the Stock Exchange last week were irregular, in 
response to the varying influences of the moment. The stronger 


factors, however, were calculated to depress rather than to cheer 
—such as the steady hardening of gold, disquietude in regard 
to politics, and unsatisfactory railway statistics. On the opening 
day, business was a shade quicker and brighter, but mostly in 
the more speculative lines. Consols were 4 worse. Railways rose 
on the postponement of the Welsh coal struggle (one of the parties 
declining to fight); and the American Market was buoyant—in- 
deed, flamboyant. On Tuesday, the general tone was tolerably 
good; but Rails were rather shaky. Wednesday was weaker, and 
prices showed a shrinkage in many lines. Consols dropped ;';; 
Railways were flat; and Americans see-sawed up and down. On 
Thursday, markets were sleepy for the most part, and prices 
drooped from sheer inanition. Consols fell 4. On Friday, general 
languor was the characteristic in most lines—tired of the long 
account, as some said—with still more weakness in the gilt-edged 
division, and a further fall in Consols. Saturday was the great 
Jewish fast-day, and everything was very quiet. Consols were 
repeatedly marked below 83. In the Money Market, the abundant 
supply to meet demands for the short loans was undiminished; 
but the run on gold, and the raising of the Berlin bank rate, tended 
to harden discount materially. The latest quotations, however, 
ruled easier. In the Gas Market, business showed a falling- 
off in point of volume. The general tendency was quite steady, 
and hardly any changes in quotations were made. In Gaslight 
and Coke issues, moderate business was done in the ordinary at 
very steady prices, ranging only between 105? and 106}. The 
secured issues exhibited their usual quietude ; the maximum being 
done at from 88} to 89, the preference at from 104 to 105, and the 
debenture at 86 to 86%. The quotation of the latter was adjusted 
into line with that of the similar issue of South Metropolitan. The 
ordinary stock of the last-mentioned Company was firm and un- 
changed, transactions showing a range from 119} to 1203. The 
debenture was done at 85. In Commercials, the only issue 
dealt in was the 4 per cent., which changed hands at 109 and 
10g}. The Suburban and Provincial group were, perhaps, quieter 
than ever ; the only transactions marked being a couple of bargains 
in West Ham at 124}. But the quotations of Bromley “A,” 
Sheffield “ A,” and Wandsworth “B” rose a point each; and 
of Alliance and Dublin old half-a-point. The Continental com- 
panies were again very quiet. Imperial, which had been rather 
shaky lately, gave way a point, with transactions from 180 to 
1783; Union was done once at 95%; and European fully-paid 
marked 24% and 24%. Among the undertakings of the remoter 
world, Buenos Ayres changed hands at 13}, Cape Town deben- 
ture at 483, Melbourne 5 per cent. at 103, Monte Video at 13 and 
133, Primitiva at from 7,'; to 7;5;, ditto preference at 54, and River 
Plate at 163. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Heating and Cooking—The Cooker Par Excellence— Further Views on 
the ‘ Therol” Water-Heater, and its Claims—A Trip to Berlin— 
A Virtuous Protest. 


Tuts is the season of the year when perhaps more than at any 
other attention seriously turns to questions of heating and eating. 
Gas-fires are being overhauled ; and coal cellars filled. Electri- 
cal radiators are being disconnected, and gas-fires fitted in their 
place, with exceeding advantage from the pocket and comfort 
points of view. The improvements that are being effected in gas- 
fires by the manufacturers are receiving notice in our columns; 
but we do not find any startling innovations in the electrical heat- 
ing line. The electric radiators seem to have fallen into hard- 
and-fast grooves, in regard to design, consumption, and low effi- 
ciency ; and nothing short of a miracle can alter the two latter 
conditions. A week ago we were noticing the last athievement 
in respect of the electrical heating of water; and a further refer- 
ence will be made in a succeeding paragraph. But, as we say, 
the season is one when thoughts turn, more than at any other 
period of the year, to entertainment at the well-laden board; and 
so it is not inappropriate to glance at one of the latest electric 
cooking productions. This is the “ Tricity” cooker. In the past 
there have been remarks in the “ Memoranda” as to the lack 
of mechanical strength in electric cooking apparatus, as to the 
consumption of current being too large, as to slow action, and 
as to low temperature, which allegations have been categorically 
and successively (not successfully) denied. Of course, we cannot 
expect from our electrical friends “ any negation of the faith” (as 
Lord Rosebery would say) that is within them. The manufac- 
turers of the “ Tricity” cooker, however, now declare that the 
troubles enumerated have hitherto really attached to electric 
cooking apparatus; and the “ Electrical Times” declares that the 
said manufacturers on these points “truly remark.” We are 


satisfied. But, of course, the “ Tricity” cooker has eliminated all 

troubles. ; 
From our contemporary’s description, it is gathered that special 

pots and pans are not required with the new-comer, so long as 
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their bottoms are as flat as possible. That can easily be arranged. 
The trailing flexibles which are “so fruitful a source of minor 
accidents, are dispensed with;” and one flexible between plug 
and cooker is all that is required. The heater is also stated to 
be an interesting adaptation of the transformer, and is intended 
solely for use on alternating current systems. That is a limita- 
tion. The consumption of the cooker is about goo watts at full, 
and 150 watts at the lowest, heat ; there being six degrees of heat 
obtained by the manipulation of two switches. It is observed 
that there are none of the old comparisons with gas published in 
this notice of the new cooker. So often have electrical friends 
been tripped up through manufacturers’ figures, that perhaps they 
have now concluded there is wisdom in restraint. It is considered 
obvious, however, that the life of a “ Tricity” cooker must ap- 
proximate to that of a transformer operating under favourable 
conditions, “‘which is a very considerable period of time—far 
beyond that of a much used gas ring.” This is all too funny; but 
laughter is stayed by the serious search that is being mentally 
made for any part of a gas-ring that is likely to wear out. With 
a gas-ring there is no need to protect the user from shocks; 
while in the case of this paragon of an electric cooker, there has 
been devoted to its construction as much consideration as is 
given to the building of a“ Dreadnought.” Weread that particu- 
lar care has been paid to the making of the apparatus safe from 
shocks ; all live parts being completely protected by the iron case. 
The flexible also is stoutly armoured, and is well able to stand 
ordinary usage. The statements may be accepted for the nonce. 
Curiously the article succeeding the description of the “ Tricity” 
cooker is headed “ Treatment for Electric Shock.” In the open- 
ing lines, we learn that our contemporary has prepared for the 
use of electric power suppliers a wall card giving instructions as 
to treatment in the event of a person receiving an electric shock. 
It is not supposed that this is intended for use in the ordinary 
household, though we have heard, through a certain chief inspec- 
tor, of deaths from electricity at 200 volts and thereabouts. But 
perhaps it would not be inappropriate to prepare a mural card, 
giving a few suitable expressions for use in the domestic circle 
in the event of shock resulting in death when using electrical 
apparatus. 

A study of the “ Therol” electric water heater, and of the 
extraordinary claims held out for it, did not permit the discovery 
on our part of anything to cause acknowledgment, in our refer- 
ences last week, of participation in the sanguine hopes of some of 
our easily elated electrical contemporaries as to the convenience it 
would afford in the household equipment, nor as to it doing much 
towards rendering assistance in attaining the deeply rooted desire 
of central station engineers in the matter of a 100 per cent. load 
factor. A central station engineer has not to ponder long over 
the performances and needs of this water-heater to make him 
conscious, although he may not give publicity to his views, that 
it has in its infantile stage been much over-rated. A letter by 
Mr. A. H. Dykes (the Electrical Engineer who was responsible for 
carrying out the installation of the electricity works of the Ascot 
Gas and Electricity Company), published in one of our electrical 
contemporaries, suggests to us that he is not so enamoured of the 
new appliance as some of the writers who preceded him with 
accounts of their judgments. The “only criticism,” he says, that 
one might venture to make, is that where water is hard trouble 
might arise through scale depositing in the coil pipe in which the 
water is heated, more particularly as the temperature at times 
rises to a fairly high limit. Though that is the “only” criticism 
Mr. Dykes started out to make, he indulges in a little contradic- 
tion of his own words by “ venturing’ to make others. As was 
pointed out last week, the 25-gallon size heater takes 200 watts an 
hour, which would amount to 1772 units per annum, running con- 
tinuously throughout the year. Having regard to this figure, 
Mr. Dykes fears it would not prove very profitable to a company 
to hire out the apparatus and supply current for an annual pay- 
ment of approximately £4 1os., except in cases where it could be 
arranged that the heater could be switched off during peak load. 
He makes his case as follows on this point: 


It must not be forgotten that, when quoting a low rate for power 
purposes, such as £4 ros. per kilowatt of demand, and 0°34. per unit, 
the kilowatt charge is based on the fact that the diversity factor of the 
power load is very much greater than for a lighting load; the charge 
for a purely lighting load being probably £12 per kilowatt, and o'5d. 
per unit. If these heaters are to run 24 hours during the day, their 
diversity factor is unity ; and the cost therefore would probably work 
out, at o*2 kilowatt, as follows: £12 = £2 8s., plus 1772 units at o°3d. 
per unit equals {2 4s. 3d., making a total of £4 12s. 3d., to which would 
have to be added the cost of upkeep of the apparatus, and interest and 
sinking fund payments on the outlay, which, allowing for the cost of 
installing and wiring, would certainly not be less than £16 to £18. 


An electrical undertaking cannot, of course, be constantly run 
on the philanthropic lines seen in some of the charges for power 
purposes and heating. The end of such a method of conducting 
any business can only be insolvency. The electricity consumer 
has always been the victim of the pretty projects for complica- 
tion of the electrical engineer, in the effort to make things better 
for the central station. These complications confuse the con- 
sumer; and in some respects lessen his convenience, by making 
it subservient to cast-iron rule. In getting this 100 per cent. load 
factor through the “ Therol” water-heater, it will be remembered 
that it was suggested that the current could be cut off from the 
heater and used for other purposes, such as lighting—the supply 


stored in the “ Therol; ” and the lighting capacity to five 32-candle 
power metallic filament lamps! Bearing on this point, Mr. Dykes 
remarks that “it looks as though it should be a very simple 
matter to arrange the limit-indicator in the lighting circuit, so 
that, whenever the current required for lighting was less than a 
certain amount, the current was switched on to the heater, and 
that when the current exceeded a given amount, the heater was 
cut off, so that the agreed maximum demand was not exceeded.” 
Very good. The more complication and restriction, the greater 
the dissatisfaction of the consumer. So we—with our low fiat- 
rates for gas, and an unrestricted use at any time for all purposes 
in a household—have nothing to complain about. 

There are none so blind as those who will not try to see. A 
London electric firm, through G. A. Hughes, have recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the electrical papers, ostensibly with a view to 
putting a little heart into their readers over the report and re- 
commendations of the City Corporation deputation to the Con- 
tinent to inquire into the matter of street lighting. The “firm” 
have, or Mr. Hughes has, been to Berlin. What they or he were 
or was doing in Berlin is not explained; but it is deplorable to 
find that they or he only found that the “less important streets 
were lighted by gas.” But the electrical readers of this remark- 
able pronouncement have not gone into ecstasies over what the 
“firm” or Mr. Hughes found, as the authentic information con- 
tained in the report of the City deputation is not so ancient that 
interested electricians have not in memory two or three of the 
salient statistics obtained from official sources. The figures are 
sufficiently interesting to refer to again. The total number of 
electric arc lamps (open and flame) in Berlin is 864, of which 664 
are fixed upon standards, and 200 are suspended in central posi- 
tions in the streets. In addition, 212 electric glow lamps are in 
use. To set against these figures, we read that “ high-pressure 
gas lighting is very largely and effectively used in Berlin—25 
miles of streets being lit by 1531 lamps fitted with upright and 
inverted burners, two and three burners in each lantern;” and 
that “incandescent gas lighting (low-pressure) is used for the 
side streets, there being about 466 miles of streets lighted by 
3000 upright burners and 2000 inverted burner lamps.” Now 
what were the “ firm” or Mr. Hughes about that they should only 
have been able tosee that “the less important streets were lighted by 
gas?” But we go on to read in the letter: “ Judging from the effect, 
we can only imagine that the Berlin City Fathers, being progres- 
sive (as is shown by the beauty of their charming city), are not 
likely to take the retrograde step of putting in more gas lighting 
than they can possibly help.” Let us see from the report what 
the acknowledged progressive Berlin City Fathers are doing: 
“The Berlin authorities,” it is stated, “ have decided to spend 
7 million marks (£350,000) in installing the latest patterns of 
high-pressure gas-lamps, with inverted burners, in lieu of the 
existing gas and electric lamps. Expenditure in this direction has 
been going on for the last two years at the rate of a million marks 
(£50,000) a year, and will be continued at the same rate for the 
next five years.” After this there is no necessity to say more 
about this letter, excepting to point out that there is a little 
advertisement tacked on to the end, which confirms the statement 
we made at the time the report was issued, that there is no insuper- 
able difficulty in the central suspension of gas-lamps. The letter 
says: “Our lowering gear is equally applicable to gas as to elec- 
tric light, by the substitution of a gas connection for the usual 
electrical coupling; and there is no difficulty to us in dealing with 
this problem either for swan-neck poles, centrally hung carriers, 
or cross-street suspension gear.” Perhaps our electrical friends, 
upon this testimony from an electrical source, will now cease their 
thankfulness over the erroneous assumption that gas will be 
“done” by the condition that is attached to the recommendation 
of the City deputation, as to centrally hung lamps being manipu- 
lated by lowering gear. 

There is sympathy with our friends of the “ Electrician.” They 
refuse to be parties to any fraud being perpetrated on the public 
in the matter of the candle power of metallic filament lamps. 
They are righteously indignant over the retrograde step that 
appears to be taking place in this regard ; and it is feared by them 
that the term “ candle power” as applied to these lamps will be- 
come merely a nominal expression. It has been a misnomer in 
most instances from the importation of the metallic filament lamp 
from Germany. First there was an attempt made to palm off the 
Hefner unit as a British standard candle; and (may we venture 
to say it ?) certain electrical writers did not then know “ which 
from t’other, and t’other from which.” Nowit is alleged that some 
of the English manufacturers of these lamps are copying foreign 
lamps “even as regards their rating in Hefner candle power.” 
Hefner “unit” power, please! There is no such thing as a 
Hefner candle. But (this is bad) our contemporary understands 
that metallic filament lamps of English manufacture do not, in 
some cases, reach, even on the Hefner basis, their stated “ candle 
power.” ‘Thus, 100-volt lamps of so-called 16-candle power, 
frequently give, on being tested, only from 13 to. 14 English, 
or International, candles, although they should give about 14°4 
if rated originally on the Hefner basis.” That use of the word 
“ International” is a bit pedantic ; and it is rather early to employ 
it in such a connection. Let us wait and see whether the term is 
justified by international adoption. The fear of our contemporary 
is that the delinquency to which attention is called may do harm 
by fostering the impression that electric lamps do not give suffi- 
cient light compared with the incandescent gas-lamps now so 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. W. DOIG GIBB. 


Ar the Meeting of the Board of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company last Tuesday, a presentation was made 
to the Engineer, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, on his leaving the Company’s 
service to take the position of Chief Engineer tothe South Metro- 
politan Gas Company. ms 


In making the presentation, Sir William H. Stephenson, the 
Chairman, said the meeting would probably be the last which 
Mr. Gibb would attend as Engineer of the Company; and before 
he finally took his leave he (Sir William) and his colleagues on 
the Board wished to give, in some tangible form, an expression of 
the appreciation of Mr. Gibb’s services during the seventeen years 
he had been connected with the Company. The silver salver 
which he was about to have the pleasure of presenting to Mr. Gibb 
was not of great intrinsic value. It was not, however, a matter 
of the intrinsic value of the gift, but the expression of the feelings 
which lay behind the giving. It was in their case an expression 
of good-will and appreciation of all the work which had devolved 
upon Mr. Gibb during the period of his connection with the Com- 
pany, and which they thought would act as an incentive in the 
enlarged sphere of activity to which Mr. Gibb was going, where 
they hoped he would have greater scope for the abilities which he 
eminently possessed, and have much success and long years of 
happiness with his new employers. When Mr. Gibb came to the 
Company seventeen years ago, he occupied a small position with 
them, and had a reputation to make. Now he (Sir William) was 
sure Mr. Gibb had a reputation to lose; and the Directors had 
little doubt that he would not only sustain but increase it. The 
fact that he had reached the summit of his profession, and been 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, showed how his 
capabilities had been appreciated. In Mr. Gibb’s quiet moments 
at home, the salver placed upon his sideboard would always re- 
mind him of his work with the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company and those connected with the Company whom he had 
left behind, and whose good wishes and kindly feelings towards 
him would, they trusted, help him to sustain the good name he 
had already acquired. 

Sir William then handed to Mr. Gibb the salver to which he 
had referred, to keep and to pass on to his children and his 
children’s children as an heirloom, to show the appreciation of 
the Directors of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company of 
his services with the Company. He expressed the hope that 
Mr. Gibb would long be spared to occupy the highly important 
position which he was about to take, the appointment to which 
was the greatest compliment that could be paid to the record of 
his work in Newcastle. 

The salver was of solid silver, and bore the inscription : 


Presented by Sir W. H. Stephenson, D.L., D.C.L., Chairman, 
and the Directors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company, to W. D. Gibb, Esquire, M.Inst.C,E., on his leaving 
their employment, after seventeen years’ service, to take up the 
position of Chief Engineer to the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany.—2ist September, 1999. 


Mr. Gibb, in responding, said that when he went to Newcastle 
seventeen years ago it was, as Sir William Stephenson had stated, 
to take a small position and with a reputation to make. At that 
time he realized the difficulties of doing this; but, by the en- 
couragement given him by his Directors, he had always en- 
deavoured to do his best. He had already, in a letter to them, 
thanked them for the many kindnesses shown him during the time 
he had been with the Company, and for the opportunities they 
had afforded him, which had been the means to a large extent, 
of making his present position possible. He again expressed his 
appreciation of these kindnesses. He hoped that he would prove 
equal to the position he was about to take. He trusted that the 
confidence which the Directors of the Newcastle Gas Company 
had reposed in him would not be misplaced, and that the same 
confidence which he had merited in Newcastle would be placed 
in him by his new employers. He concluded by thanking the 
Directors for their very kindly gift, which he assured them would 
be regarded as an heirloom in his family, more especially as he 
understood it to be a personal gift from the Directors themselves 





PERSONAL. 


The matriage is announced—as having taken place on the 
gth inst., at Epsom—of Mr. Ernest Fritu, of Runcorn, to Miss 
Ethel Cogman, only daughter of Mr. Walter H. Cogman, of 
H.M. Customs and Excise. 

At a special meeting of the Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, 
Dukinfield, and District Joint Water-Works Committee, held 
last Thursday, a resolution passed at a previous sitting, to accept 
the resignation of Mr. F. J. Dixon, the Water Engineer, was re- 
scinded. It was stated that an amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences which had arisen between Mr. Dixon and the Joint Board 
had been arrived at. 


The Gas Committee of the Stockport Corporation have unani- 
mously appointed Mr. WALTER STANLEY SoweERBuTTSs Assistant 
Gas Engineer, in succession to Mr. E. G. Hutchinson, who, as 
already announced, has succeeded the late Mr. Keyte at Work- 
ington. The appointment, which, of course, is subject to the 








confirmation of the Town Council, is for a probationary period of 
six months, and will be made permanent at the end of that time. 
Mr. Sowerbutts is the youngest son of Mr. John Sowerbutts, J.P., 
of Stockport, and he received his technical education at the 
Stockport Technical School and the Manchester School of Tech- 
nology. He has been at the Stockport Gas-Works for a period of 
74 years, during part of which time he was a pupil of Mr. S. 
Meunier, the Corporation Gas Engineer and Manager. 

Mr. C. E. Batt, who has been for many years connected with 
the Ilfracombe Gas Company, and for some time held the position 
of Secretary, has been compelled to leave the town on account of 
ill-health. It was intended to offer him some token of regard at a 
dinner; but, owing to his state of health, a deputation, including 
Mr. J. Armstrong (the Engineer and Manager) and Mr. A. Norman 
(the Secretary), recently waited upon him at his house, and, on 
behalf of the Directors and staff, presented him with a massive 
solid silver inkstand, of Chippendale pattern, with two cut-glass 
bottles. The inkstand bore the following inscription : “ Presented 
to Mr.C. E. Ball by the Directors, Staff, and Workmen of the Ilfra- 
combe Gas Company, as a mark of esteem after 26 years’ connec- 
tion with the Company. September 18th, 1g09.” Mr. Ball, with 
much feeling, acknowledged the gift. The dinner took place in 
the evening at the Montebello Hotel—Mr. J. P. Ffinch, a Director 
of the Company, presiding. Mr. Ball and his family have since 
left Ilfracombe for Loughborough. 

It is a pleasure to be able to record that Mr. THomas NEw- 
BIGGING, who has been visiting Canada at the request.of the 
Toronto Gas Company, to advise them in the matter of important 
extensions of their works, is back again in this country, delighted 
with his trip. As the result of his experience, he speaks enthusi- 
astically of Canada. Business is “booming” there; and rapid 
developments are taking place in every direction. There is so 
much movement and confidence in the future, that it is a pleasure 
to be among it all. Naturally England, even the busy North, 
seems tame after this experience. Mr. Newbigging also speaks 
highly of the climate. Being bright and exhilarating, the feeling 
of lassitude so often felt here is entirely absent—from which it is 
evident that a trip to Canada is a “ pick-me-up” of the very best 
kind. Though things may, generally speaking, run on quieter 
lines in England than over there, still Mr. Newbigging returns to 
find active times ahead of him. We learn that his firm are at 
present engaged on a valuation of the Manchester gas under- 
taking for rating purposes, and that they are preparing a scheme 
for the enlargement of the Douglas (Isle of Man) Gas-Works, 
where the consumption is increasing rapidly. In addition to this, 
they have four other extensions of gas-works on hand; and they 
have also reported recently on the proposed transfer of gas-works 
undertakings at Hoyland and Silkstone, Egremont (Cumberland), 
Penistone, and Thurlstone. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN HENRY COX. 

WE regret to record the death on Sunday, the 19th inst., at his 
residence at Moorfields, Cotherstone, of Mr. John Henry Cox, 
Secretary and Manager of the Sunderland Gas Company. De- 
ceased, who had reached the advanced age of 84, had throughout 
his long life enjoyed wonderfully good health; but a year ago he 
had an illness which prevented him, for the first time since he 
became associated with the Company, from attending the annual 
meeting. He recovered and was able to resume his duties until 
about a month ago, when he again became ill with bronchial 
trouble, and went to his country residence at Cotherstone in the 
hope of benefiting by the change. His condition improved con- 
siderably; but a relapse followed, and death resulted from heart 
failure. 


Mr. Cox was born at Ryton-on-Tyne, and went to Sunderland 
when quite a young man. Soon after taking up his abode there, 
he obtained the position of Secretary of the Gas Company, with 
which he was associated for the long period of sixty years. At 
the time of his appointment (1849), there were two Gas Companies 
in the town; and the competition between them was very keen. 
After a time, however, the second undertaking was acquired by 
the present Company, which at that time was a struggling con- 
cern. Under Mr. Cox’s able management, the business very 
rapidly increased until it reached its present dimensions. Mr. 
Cox’s heart was always thoroughly in his work, to which he gave 
unremitting attention, being at his office early and late. It may 
be remembered that in the article on the installation of Dessau 
vertical retorts at the Company’s Ayres Quay works which ap- 
peared in the “ JournaL” for the 6th of July, it was mentioned 
that the system had been adopted on the advice of the Engineer 
(Mr. C. Dru Drury), with the approval of Mr. Cox, whose interest 
in the Company, notwithstanding his sixty years’ service, remained 
unabated, and to whom all matters of construction and policy 
were still finally referred. In 1899, on the occasion of the jubilee 
of his connection with the Company, the Directors presented him 
with a cheque for 250 guineas. Presentations were also made to 
him by the office staff, the workmen, and by the North of England 
Gas Managers’ Association, of which he was one of the founders, 
a member of the first Committee, and a Past-President—the 
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Association’s gift taking the form of an illuminated address. 
He joined the British Association of Gas Managers in 1866, and 
passed into the Gas Institute; but he left it in company with the 
other members who formed the first Institution. On the reunion 
taking place a few years ago, Mr. Cox enrolled himself as a mem- 
ber of the reorganized body. He was the oldest Director of the 
Sunderland and South Shields Water Company, a Director of 
the Elswick Coal Company, Newcastle, and a member of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers. He took no part in the public 
affairs of Sunderland, but was well known in all business circles 
in the town and district, and was held in high esteem among all 
classes of the community, and especially by his professional 
brethren, though, of course, he was less well known to the younger 
members of the gas industry than to their seniors. He leaves a 
widow, two sons, and one daughter. The eldest son is Dr. Burdon 
Cox and the younger Mr. Norman S. Cox, the Assistant-Secretary 
of the Sunderland Gas Company. 

The funeral took place last Wednesday, at Bishopwearmouth 
Cemetery; the interment being preceded by a service in Christ 
Church, Sunderland. There was a large attendance of workmen, 
officials, directors, and others connected with the Sunderland Gas 
Company, as well as many other gentlemen desirous of showing 
the high esteem in which they held Mr. Cox. Among those pre- 
sent were Alderman Richardson (the Chairman of the Company), 
Mr. J. Morley Longden (Solicitor), Mr. Charles Hawksley (Con- 
sulting Engineer), Mr. C. Dru Drury (Engineer), and Messrs. 
R. H. Gayner and G. B. Gibbs (Chairman and Secretary of the 
Sunderland and South Shields Water Company). The North 
of England Gas Managers’ Association were represented by the 
President and Vice-President (Messrs. T. H. Duxbury and John 
Lewis). The procession included upwards of 200 of the Gas 
Company’s workmen, who marched behind the carriages. 


The “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” reports the recent death of 
Herr Aucust ZscuimMER, the Manager of the Fiirstenwalde Gas- 
Works. He had reached the age of 75 years. 


The death occurred rather suddenly recently, at his residence 
at King’s Heath, Birmingham, of Mr. WiLLi1AM Bea. Deceased 
was a native of London; but in 1862 he went to Birmingham, 
where he established himself as a manufacturer of gas-fittings. 
According to an obituary notice in the “Ironmonger,” he for 
many years waged a vigorous warfare against the Birmingham 
Corporation on the question of municipal trading, particularly in 
regard to the erection and maintenance of gas-fittings and heating 
and cooking appliances. His place of business was in the centre 
of Birmingham, and he built up a large trade; but bit by bit it 
was taken from him by the Gas Department. He then fought the 
department in the Press, at public meetings, and at the November 
elections. Wherever opportunity offered, he was to the front 
denouncing the Municipality for using the money contributed by 
gas-fitters in the way of rates for the purpose of ruining them in 
their business. But he fought alone. The demand he made of 
the Corporation officials was that now made by the Ironmongers’ 
Federated Association—viz., that the work of the Municipality 
should really stop at the meter. When in more recent years the 
Master Gas-Fitters’ Association joined hands with the local Iron- 
mongers’ Association in an endeavour to obtain the removal of 
the same grievance, Mr. Beal took no part in the work. He felt 
that if the trade had rallied round him in the early days of the 

-controversy, some good might have been done; but he thought 
that to attack the system when it had become the settled policy 
of the Corporation was useless. 








Gaslight & Coke Company’s Calorific Power Standard & Price. 

In the “ JournaL ” last week, we referred in detail to the above 
subject, and quoted sub-section 1 of section 39 of the Act amalga- 
mating the Gaslight and Coke Company with the West Ham Gas 
Company, in which it is set forth that ‘‘as from the 1st day of 
January, 1910, the standard calorific power of the gas supplied by 
the Gaslight Company within the Gaslight district and the West 
Ham district shall be 125 calories net per cubic foot,” &c. It 
appears, however, that the Company are about to anticipate the 
date mentioned in the Act, and have given notice to the Local 
Authorities accordingly; for, at the meeting of the Court of 
Common Council of the City of London last Thursday, the Streets 
Committee submitted a letter from the Company stating that the 
price of gas for street lighting would be reduced from 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from the date of recording the meter 
indices for the September quarter, and that the standard illumi- 
nating power of the gas supplied would be 14 candles, instead of 
16 candles as at present. This action on the part of the Company 
brings to mind the statement made at the end of the report of the 
deputation of the Streets Committee of the Corporation on the 
lighting of Continental cities, given in the “ JourNaL ” for July 20 
last : ‘‘ The price of gas for public lighting up to Midsummer was 
2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet; but this amount was then reduced by 
1d., and a further reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet will be made 
as from Jan. 1, 1910, when the Gaslight and Coke Company will 
reduce the illuminating value of their gas from 16 to 14 candles, 
under their Bill now before Parliament, which has passed the 
third reading of the House of Commons. The effect of these re- 
ductions will be to decrease the annual cost of the newest type of 
high-pressure inverted gas-lamp, as in Fleet Street, from £16 tos. 
to £15 2s, 6d., and all other gas-lamps proportionately.” 








THE LUNGE CELEBRATION AT ZURICH. 





THE seventieth anniversary of the birth, and the fiftieth of the 
doctorate, of Professor George Lunge, whose works on “ Coal 


Tar and Ammonia” and “ Sulphuric Acid and Alkali” are well 
known to many of our readers, was celebrated with much enthu- 
siasm at Zurich on the 19th inst. According to an account of 
the proceedings specially contributed to the ‘‘ Chemical Trade 
Journal,” the official celebration took place in the gaily decorated 
lecture theatre of the Technical Chemical Laboratory; and when 
Professor Lunge advanced to the table from behind which he had 
for so many years addressed his students, the whole company rose 
to greet him with prolonged cheering and applause. 

Professor Bosshard, Professor Lunge’s successor in the Chair 
of Chemical Technology, opened the proceedings b:’ congratu- 
lating the Professor in the name of the staff of the Federal Poly- 
technic and of the Federal officials. After referring to the vast 
influence which he had won, not only over the intellects but also 
over the hearts of his countless students, the speaker presented 
two birthday gifts. The first was a cheque for 40,000 frs. (£1600), 
collected among Professor Lunge’s friends and disciples, and 
which was to forma “ Lunge Fund,” to be disposed of as its reci- 
pient might direct. The second gift was ofa more personal nature, 
and took the form of a golden plaque, bearing on one side an 
excellent likeness of the master, and on the other showing him at 
work among the apparatus for which the world has to thank his 
genius. Professor Bosshard was followed by ten other speakers, 
each bearing the congratulations of a section of the chemical 
world, and bringing some lasting token of love and esteem. 

On rising to reply, Professor Lunge was greeted with deafening 
applause. When the cheering finally subsided, the speaker said 
he dared not accept a fraction of the praise which his friends had 
showered upon him. Passing to reminiscences of his earlier life, 
he described his first connection with Zurich. He said that if he 
had had any success as a teacher, it had been largely due to the 
hearty co-operation of his colleagues, and, above all, of the un- 
forgettable Victor Meyer. Finally he expressed his heartfelt 
thanks for the magnificent sum which had been, and was being, 
collected to do honour to his name. This he would ask the 
Federal authorities to invest—devoting the accruing interest to 
helping students who had secured their diploma, but who were 
unable, for lack of funds, to carry on post-graduate work. 

As soon as the applause that this speech excited had ceased, 
Professor Bosshard rose to thank Professor Lunge for this new 
manifestation of untiring interest in the welfare of his students. 
The official celebration ended with a banquet, after which the 
gathering dispersed. 





GAS ACTS FOR 1909. 


[SEconD ARTICLE.] 


WE continue to-day a review of the Acts that have been obtained 
this session to give extended powers to a number of statutory 
Gas Companies. 


If the Billof the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company 
(as noticed on Jan. 12 last) was of more than ordinary interest, 
the Act that has issued from it is even more so. The section of 
the Act dealing with works has been considerably modified. It 
will be remembered that the Company proposed to construct a 
conveyor or gantry over and along the side of Sir John Rogerson’s 
Quay ; and there were a number of clauses with reference to the 
carrying out of works on the River Liffey—all of which had for 
their purpose the provision of facilities for dealing with the trans- 
port of material to and from the works of the Company. Many 
of these clauses have been deleted; but there are other works 
described which will give the Company improved facilities in this 
respect, though not to the extent originally required. The cause 
of the alteration no doubt finds expression in this provision that 
appears in the Act: “ Provided that, notwithstanding anything 
shown on the deposited plans, the Company shall not, under the 
powers of this Act, enter upon, or take, or use, Sir John Rogerson’s 
Quay or any part thereof, or lay down or construct thereon any 
overhead construction or other work.” Authorization is given 
to the Company to provide for the operation by electrical energy 
of the works described, provided that the electrical energy is so 
used as to prevent any interference with the telegraphs belonging 
to the Postmaster-General. The works in view are to be con- 
structed within five years; otherwise the power lapses. Lands are 
described that the Company are given power to acquire; and sanc- 
tion is granted to the construction of works upon scheduled lands. 
The extensions of the limits of supply named in the Bill are absent 
from the Act. The ordinary shares of the Company are to be 
consolidated and converted into stock of the nominal amount of 
£1,551,868, bearing a uniform dividend of 5 per cent. The Com- 
pany’s standard price was not mentioned in the Bill; but in the 
negotiations, it has suffered some reduction. A clause now pro- 
vides that in Dublin, Rathmines and Rathgar, Pembroke, Black- 
rock, and in the District Electoral Division of Donnybrook, the 
standard price is to be 3s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet: “ Provided 
always that the price charged in the urban districts of Rath- 
mines and Rathgar, Pembroke, Blackrock, and Kingstown, and in 
the District Electoral Division of Donnybrook, shall not exceed 
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the price for the time being, and from time to time charged, in 
the City of Dublin.” The sliding-scale as to dividend is to operate 
half-yearly; 1d. variations from the standard price causing the 
standard dividend of 5 per cent. to rise or recede by ts. 3d. per 
cent. The price charged for gas in Dalkey, Killiney, Ballybrack, 
and Terenure, is not to be more than 3d., and within the remainder 
of the county of Dublin (other than as specified above) not more 
than 6d., and in the county of Wicklow not more than ts. 2d. per 
ooo cubic feet, in excess of the price for the time being charged 
in the City of Dublin as now constituted ; but the Company are, 
when the circumstances are similar, to allow like discounts within 
these limits of supply as within the city. These excess prices, 
however, are not to affect the dividend of the Company. Power 
is conceded for the raising of additional capital to the extent of 
£300,000, instead of £400,000 as requested in the Bill; and to the 
issue of the additional capital the new auction clauses will apply. 
The usual one-third borrowing power is allowed. Provision is 
made for a special reserve fund ; and there is also the stipulation 
as to the carry-forward not exceeding the amount required to 
pay a year’s dividend. The ordinary form of prepayment clause 
appears. The quality of the gas is to be 14 candles, tested by the 
“ Metropolitan ” No.2 burner. Within twelve months of the pass- 
ing of the Act, the Company may be required by any consumer 
to fix free of charge on his premises a sufficient number of flat- 
flame burners suitable for the prescribed illuminating power; 
and further— 


The Company shall, if required by any person who shall be sup- 
plied with gas by means of a prepayment meter, supply, and fix free of 
charge in connection with such meter one incandescent burner with 
mantle and chimney in such position as such person may desire. 


The Company have obtained relief in respect of sulphur com- 
pounds. As to the price of gas for public lighting, it is to be “ at 
the lowest rate charged by the Company to any private consumers 
otherwise than by special contract in writing.” It is also ordained 
that no capital raised under the Act is to be applied to the supply 
of electricity by the Company, or to the purchase, providing, or 
maintaining of any works, machinery, or appliances for that pur- 
pose unless with the sanction of the Board of Trade. It is also 
enacted that any part of the county of Wicklow (other than 
Bray) which is not, at the passing of the Act, supplied with gas 
by the Company shall, as from the passing of the Act, cease to 
be within the limits of the Company’s supply. The arrangement 
entered into by the Corporation with the Company for the price 
of gas to be dependent on the price of coal during the next three 
years, does not form part of the Act; but an explanation as to its 
terms has been published on more than one occasion in our 
columns—briefly in the “ JournaL” for Sept. 7, p. 620. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson and Co.]| 

The Eastbourne Gas Company’s Act shows that the extension 
of the limits proposed in their Bill has been considerably cur- 
tailed, owing to the action of the outside authorities concerned. 
The Company will now embrace Arlington, Hailsham, Hellingly, 
and so much of Hurstmonceux as is not included in the limits of 
supply of the Bexhill Water and Gas Company. The Company 
are to be allowed to charge within the extended limits 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet in excess of the sum from time to time charged by them 
for gas supplied within the existing limits; but any excess sum so 
charged is not to be taken into account in calculating the rate of 
dividend payable. To supply the new areas, the Company are 
empowered to lay connecting mains through certain districts that 
they had contemplated supplying, but which have been cut out of 
their project. The arrangement for the transfer of the Hailsham 
Gas Company’s property is confirmed; and the holders of shares 
in the Company will receive in exchange for each {10 share £15 
of 5 per cent. preference stock. Lands are scheduled on which 
additional works may be constructed. The Act has been con- 
siderably enlarged from its original form by the inclusion of pages 
of clauses for the protection of various authorities. Authorization 
has been given to the conversion of share capital into “A” and 
“B” stocks, carrying respectively standard dividends of 5 and 3} 
per cent.; and, in consequence, the operation of the sliding-scale 
will now provide variations of 2s. 6d. in dividend instead of 5s. A 
special purposes fund is provided for; and it is enacted that the 
amount carried forward is not to exceed the equivalent of a year’s 
dividend. For the testing of the Company’s 14-candle standard 
gas, the use of the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner is prescribed. 
The proposal for the adoption of the old 10 and 15 per cent. dis- 
counts clause has been dropped; and section 13 of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, has been extended in the manner pro- 
posed by the model clause so as to give liberty when making con- 
tracts. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.] 


In its effects, the most important Act of the session is that of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company. There are really three signi- 
ficant sections, in which there are sanctioned the scheme for the 
transfer of the West Ham Gas Company, the lowering of the illu- 
minating standard of the gas supplied in the Gaslight and Coke 
area to 14 candles as tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, 
and the inauguration of statutory penalty testing for calorific 
power. We will dismiss this last matter at once by a reminder 
that the calorific power clauses were reproduced in extenso in last 
week’s issue. The West Ham Company will be absorbed as from 
Jan. 1 next; but it will continue incorporated until April 1 for the 
purpose of enforcing the provisions of any agreement which may 
have been entered into prior to the date of transfer. After that 
date there is to be final dissolution, In the whole, the holders of 





West Ham ordinary stock are to receive £121 of ordinary stock 
in the Gaslight and Coke Company for every {100 of West Ham’ 
stock held. To meet £118 of this amount, the necessary ordinary 
stock of the Gaslight Company is to be created; but the balance 
of £3 of stock is to be obtained by purchase in the open market 
by the Company out of the amount standing to the credit of the 
reserve fund. The holders of 5 per cent. preference stock in the 
West Ham Company are to receive at the rate of £125 per 
cent. of the 4 per cent. preference stock of the Gaslight and-Coke 
Company; and holders of 4 per cent. debenture stock in the 
West Ham Company will receive at the rate of £133 6s. 8d. per 
cent. of the 3 per cent. debenture stock of the Gaslight Company. 
For fractional parts of £5 of stock, the Gaslight Company are to 
pay to the holder a sum in cash equal to its value at the market 
price on the day of transfer. Provision is made for the payment 
of the dividend of the West Ham proprietors to Dec. 31 ‘next. 
The unexercised powers of the West Ham Company of raising 
capital and borrowing are repealed. The provisions of the Gas- 
light Acts are made to apply to the annexed district. The West 
Ham Council are to provide a testing-place at the Canning Town 
Public Hall; and the Company are to provide the necessary 
apparatus. Thereafter the testing-place at the Silvertown Gas- 
Works is to cease to be a prescribed testing-place. In the new 
testing-place, the mode of testing is to be the same as is pre- 
scribed by the Metropolitan Gas Referees. The Gas Examiner 
in the West Ham district may test for purity and pressure at any 
time of the day or night, and the illuminating power between the’ 
hours of five and eleven o’clock in the afternoon. But in the 
West Ham district, not more than one controlling authority is to. 
be entitled to recover any forfeiture in respect of defective illu-' 
minating power, excess of impurity, insufficiency of pressure, 
or defective calorific power. One of the West Ham Directors 
[effect has already been given to this] is to join the Board of the 
Gaslight Company; and the remaining Directors of the West 
Ham Company are to receive, as compensation for loss of office, 
an equivalent of six years of their respective annual remunera- 
tion as Directors calculated upon the average of the three years 
immediately preceding the date of transfer, or in the case of any 
Director who has served for a period of less than three years, 
upon the average of such less period—the compensation to be 
paid within three months of the date of transfer. The Auditors 
are to receive a sum equal to three years’ remuneration. The 
officers of the West Ham Company will go over to the Gaslight 
Company ; but provision is made for retirement in the case of 
any officer with fourteen years’ service at his back in the West 
Ham Company, upon either the Gaslight Company or the officer 
concerned so desiring, and for compensation by agreement or 
arbitration. For the protection of the West Ham Corporation, 
the following clause appears: 

The Gaslight Company shall not close the existing works of the 
West Ham Company situate within the borough for the period of ten 
years from the date of transfer, but during such period the Company 
shall continue the manufacture of gas at such works, and carry on the 
same as a manufacturing gas-works, substantially on the same scale as 
they were carried on by the West Ham Company during the year prior 
to the introduction of the Bill for this Act. 


A clause is inserted for the protection of the Chigwell, Loughton, 
and Woodford Company. It appears that the West Ham Com- 
pany are, by agreement with the Chigwell Company, supplying 
gas in part of the area of the latter. This is to be continued by 
the Gaslight Company ; and by arrangement there may be exten- 
sions. The Chigwell Company, however, have liberty given to 
them to give specified notification to the Gaslight Company to 
cease to supply gas in the area in question; but within a month 
of the expiration of the notice, the Chigwell Company are to pay 
the Gaslight Company the value of all mains, pipes, meters, fit- 
tings, works, materials, and apparatus of the Gaslight Company 
in the area in question. Failing agreement, the value is to be 
determined by arbitration. The standard price for gas of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company (under agreements effected with the 
London County Council) is reduced to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; 
and the sliding-scale is to apply half yearly (the standard rate of 
dividend being 4 per cent.) by increments or decrements of Is. 4d. 
per cent. for variations of 1d. down or upin price. The illuminat- 
ing power of the gas is reduced to 14 candles. The burners of the 
prepayment consumers are to be changed within a reasonable 
period for suitable ones for the lower illuminating power gas; and 
other consumers can have any flat-flame burners exchanged for 
suitable ones within two years. Provision is made for the con- 
sumers south of the Thames obtaining a diminution of price in 
respect of the lowering of the gas from 16 to 14 candles, under 
section 39 of the scheme for the amalgamation of the London 
Gaslight Company with the Gaslight and Coke Company in 1883. 
The remuneration of the Directors of the Company is to be such 
a sum, not being more than {7500 or less than £5500, as thé 
Directors may from time to time themselves determine. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson and Co.| 








The death occurred suddenly on the roth inst., at his resi- 
dence in Buxton, in bis 74th year, of Mr. Keighley Walton, who 
was for many years Town Clerk of ‘Halifax—a position which he 
relinquished in April last. Deceased served under 28 Mayors, 
and conducted proceedings jn connection with 7 Local Acts and 
14 Provisional Orders. 
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SIMULTANEOUS EXTRACTION OF AMMONIA AND SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN WITH SIMULTANEOUS 
OXIDATION OF THE LATTER INTO SULPHURIC ACID. 





By WALTHER FELD, of Linz, Germany. 
[Written in View of the Inspection of the East Hull Gas-Works by the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.] 


THE process inspected by the members of the Eastern Counties 
Gas Managers’ Association at the East Hull Gas- Works consists 
of apparatus for the elimination of sulphuretted hydrogen only. 
Since this plant has been ordered, the process has been further 


improved; and it now extracts the ammonia and the sulphuretted 
hydrogen simultaneously—oxidizing at the same time an amount 
of sulphuretted hydrogen equivalent to the ammonia in the gas. 
The ammonia is thus obtained in the form of a strong solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, without any further distillation, and without 
using sulphuric acid for its formation—the sulphur extracted from 
the gas being utilized for this purpose. 

The process is based on principles similar to those bearing on 
the elimination of sulphuretted hydrogen alone, as already ex- 
em to you.* The active reagents referred to in the following 

escription are ferrous sulphate, thiosulphate, and thionates. 

The gas containing ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen is at 
first washed in a “ Feld” washer with a weak solution of ferrous 
sulphate. Ammonia sulphate is formed, and iron sulphide is pre- 
cipitated. The liquor running from the gas-washer is treated 
with sulphur dioxide (which is mixed with an excess of air) 
obtained by burping sulphur. By the simultaneous action of 
sulphur dioxide and air upon the iron sulphide, free sulphur is 
precipitated; and soluble ferrous thiosulphate, thionate, and 
sulphate is formed. The liquor so regenerated is again used 
for treating the crude gas; but the reaction is now somewhat 





different. The ammoniaand sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas are 
again absorbed, and iron sulphide, together with free sulphur, is 
precipitated ; while soluble sulphate, thiosulphate, and thionate 
of ammonia is formed. Whereas at the beginning of the process, 
when using ferrous sulphate only, about as much of the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is eliminated as is equivalent to the ammonia, 
now an excess of the former is extracted—being on an average as 
much as 135 per cent. on the ammonia. This is due to the pre- 
sence of the thiosulphate and the thionates in the liquor. 

The liquor is alternately treated with crude gas and sulphur 
dioxide until it contains between 30 and 45 per cent. of ammonia 
salts. It then represents a mixture of ammonia sulphate, thiosul- 
phate, and thionate, some undecomposed iron salt, a precipitate 
of iron sulphide, and free sulphur, and is ready for oxidation. 
This oxidation is necessary to transform the thiosulphates and 
thionates into sulphates. With this object, the hot liquor is 
treated with sulphur dioxide and a surplus of air. By the simul- 
taneous action of the sulphur dioxide and the oxygen of the air 
upon the hot liquor, the ferrous sulphide is dissolved, and the 
thiosulphates and thionates are oxidized into sulphate ; free sul- 
phur being precipitated. When the oxidation is complete, the 
liquor contains about 30 to 45 per cent. of sulphate of ammonia, 
the original amount ot ferrous sulphate in solution, and all the 
sulphur extracted from the gas in the form of free precipitated sul- 
phur. The sulphur is now separated from the liquor by filtration, 
and washed in a filter-press. Part of the sulphur thus recovered 
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Feld’s Plant for the Simultaneous Extraction of Ammonia and Sulphuretted Hydrogen with Simultaneous 
Oxidation of the Latter into Sulphuric Acid. 


rom the gas is burnt in a sulphur-oven to sulphur dioxide, which is 

used in the process as mentioned above, and is finally oxidized 
into sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of ammonia. The rest of 
the sulphur is for sale. 

The liquor coming from the filter-press, and containing soluble 
sulphates of ammonia and iron, is now ready for final treatment. 
For this purpose, the liquor is treated with crude gas, containing 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia, by the action of which two 
compounds the ferrous sulphate is decomposed, forming again in- 
soluble iron sulphide and soluble ammonia sulphate. As soon 
as all the iron is precipitated, it is separated from the liquor by 
filtration—the liquor then containing only a pure and strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia, from which the sulphate is obtained 
by evaporation. 

The residue in the filter-press, being iron sulphide with some 
ammonia sulphate liquor, is mixed with fresh water or virgin 
liquor, and treated with sulphur dioxide. Soluble ferrous, thio- 
sulphate, thionate, and sulphate is formed, which is again used for 
the extraction of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The following equations explain the process :— 

(1) First washing : 

2 FeSO, + 4NH; + 2H.S = 2FeS + 2(NH,).SO,. 

(2) Regeneration of iron liquor: 

2FeS + 3SO, = 2FeS,O; + S. 
(3) Second and further washings: 


2 FeS,O; + 4NH; + 2H.S = 2FeS + 2(NHy,)2S,0;. 





*See ‘‘ JOURNAL," Sept. 21, p. 761. 





(4) Oxidation: 
2FeS + 2(N H,y)2S,03 + 3502 + 40 = 2(N Hy)2SO, + 2FeSO, + 5S. 

Then follows the filtration of the sulphur. 

(5) Final precipitation of iron: 
2(NH,)2SO, + 2FeSO, + 4NH; + 2H.S = 4(NH,).SO, + 2FeS, 

Then follows the filtration of FeS, leaving a pure solution of 
ammonium sulphate. 

According to these equations, 2NH; are equivalent to 1H,S, or 
34 grains of ammonia are equivalent to 34 grains of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Therefore, 1 grain of sulphuretted hydrogen should 
be absorbed by 1 grain of ammonia. It will be seen from the 
tables, that in using regenerated liquors, for each 100 parts of 
ammonia absorbed about 135 parts of sulphuretted hydrogen are 
eliminated from the gas. This proves that besides the simul- 
taneous extraction of ammonia, and a corresponding part of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a further elimination of the latter is going on 
in the same operation, according to the process adopted by the 
East Hull Gas Company. 

The tables show the results that were obtained in a small plant 
in which sulphate of zinc and sulphate of iron were used for the 
washing process: Column 1 shows the strength of the liquor in 
ZnSO, 7H,O, or FeSO, 7H,O. Column 2 gives the amount of 
washing salt decomposed after having been in use for some time. 
Column 3 shows the quantity of gas treated per 24 hours. 
Column 4.shows the temperature at which the gas has been treated. 
Column 5 gives the ammonia in grammes per cubic metre of gas 
before and after treatment. Column 6 gives the same figures 
for sulphuretted hydrogen. Column 7 shows the percentage of 
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TabLe A.—Simultaneous Extraction of Ammonia and Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen with Zinc Salt. 


[1 cubic metre = 35'3 cubic feet.] 











| Liquor. Gas. 
| Sul- 
a Zn SO, 
Zn |7H20. a Tem-| Am- | Sul- phur 
| SO De- be A pera- | monia.| phur. NE: 
7H20.| com- B 4! ture. | Grs. | Grs. b 38 
| posed. | *OUFS- ar 
sorbed, 


























| Per Per | ck.m.| Deg.| Per | Per | Per 
Cent. | Cent. cb.m. | cb.m. | Cent. 
March 23, 1909. | 
Inlet of washer. . . .| 17°9 
Outlet of washer 





1630 | 25 | 5°08 |12°86 
ce it Ss 0°04 | 6°57 
Extracted, g.p.cb.m.. .| .. oe oo | o+ | 5°04 | 6°29 | 123°7 
Extracted, percent. . . oe eo. | oo | ee [99°22 148°7 oe 

| 

| 

| | 











March 24, Igog. 
After 24 hours :— | | | 
Inletofwasher ...| .. ar 1390 25 | 4°68 |r4°08| .. 
Outlet of washer | as. |. mor (COPOE PORTE “si6 








Extracted, g.p. cb.m. | 


| .. | 4°67 | 6°09 | 130 
Extracted, per cent. . aie 


99°72 |43°02 | «. 








| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

April 9, 1909. | | 


(a) After 1 hour :— 
Inlet of washer . .| 12°2 os ‘| 1225 | 24 | 3°96 [82°93 
Outlet of washer. .| .. ae | gee) foe). eda) Oren 








Extracted, g. p.cb.m. | 3°62 | 5°25 | 145 
Extracied, percent..| .. ae 


96°4 |44°7 








| 
| | 
(b) After 3 hours :— | 


Inlet of washer ee 4°OI |13°43 








Outlet of washer . i ea | a | ee | 0°19 | 6°93 
Extracted, g. p. cb.m. cot 3°82 6°50 | 171 
Extracted, per cent. . | a ° 95°3 |48°2 ee 
April 10, 1909. | 
(a) Beginning of 1st hour:— | | 
Inlet of washer . .| 11°3] .. |50,000) 35 . 
(b) After 2 hours :— | 
Inletof washer . .| 5°! | 54°9 | 6°99 |13°15 
Outlet of washer. .| .. oo | « | 0°09 | 6°30 
| 
| 


Extracted, g.p.cb.m.| . : ee a 6*go | 6°85 | g9‘2 
Extracted, per cent..| .. oe | ee +. |98°70 |51°9 ae 


(c) After 3 hours :— 





| 8°70 9 




















| 
} 








Inlet of washer . .| 2°4 | 78°8 ee =| 6°88 |13°15 

Outlet of washer . Hr | ‘ ++ | 0°09 | 6°73 

Extracted, g.p.cb.m.| .. Bir Hb, re .. | 679 | 6421 94°4 

Extracted, percent..| .. AN ++ |98°6 |49°t a 
(d) After 4 hours :— | | | 

Inlet of washer . | 0°26 | 97°7 | oe ee | 5°40 |13°I5 

Outlet of washer. .| .. enite Sos -. | O'To 15°50 

| | ae 
Extracted, g. p.cb.m.| .. Aa eee -- | 5°30 | 7°65 | 144 
Extracted, per cent. . | | oa a he 58°2 oe 





sulphuretted hydrogen eliminated, based on ammonia extracted. 
It must be remembered that, theoretically, per 100 parts of ammo- 
nia only 100 parts of sulphuretted hydrogen should be eliminated. 

The tests on April 10, June 29, July 19 and 20 were made to 
demonstrate that the extraction of ammonia and of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is complete even when the solution of the metallic salt 
is nearly completely saturated. Even at so low a percentage as 
o'14 per cent. of ferrous sulphate, the absorption of both com- 
pounds NH; and H.S was, good one. 

From the tables it will further be seen that the extraction of 
ammonia is complete even at a temperature of 35° C. It will be 
equally complete at 50° C., and even above. 

The diagram shows a complete plant for this process. The 
washing liquor is pumped by pumps A from the tank B to the 
washer C, in which all the ammonia and a corresponding part of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen are absorbed. The washer used is one 
of Feld’s centrifugal washers. The liquor leaving the washer 
passes through the still D, and is collected in the tank E, which is 
the regenerator. In both appliances the liquor meets with sulphur 
dioxide and air coming from the sulphur-oven F and from the air- 
pump G. By the action of sulphur dioxide and air, the sulphide 
of iron formed in the washer is decomposed and the iron salt re- 
generated. By an overflow the liquor runs from the tank E to 
the tank B, whence it is continuously pumped upon the washer. 
By the continued alternative action of crude gas and sulphur 
dioxide upon the liquor, ammonia sulphate and free sulphur 
are formed. 

‘The washing and regenerative process may continuously go on, 
without any control, except the testing of the strength of the 
liquor, which may be done every ten or twelve hours. Even if 
this control should not be attended to, there is no chance of am- 
monia escaping, as the absorbing power of the liquor, which is 
continuously regenerated in the tank E, is not diminished, as ex- 
plained by the tables. As soon as the liquor contains 30 to 45 per 
cent. of ammonia sulphate and a corresponding amount of sulphur 
(which may be the case after ten or twenty hours, according to the 





quantity of liquor in circulation), the liquor is pumped from the 
tank E to one of the tanks H. Meanwhile, tank B is filled with 
fresh liquor. 

The tanks H serve the purpose of complete oxidation of the 
salts in the liquor into sulphates. By this oxidation the sulphur 
is precipitated, and is then separated from the liquor and washed 
in the filter-press I. Part or all of the sulphur is burnt in the 
sulphur-oven F by air coming from the air-pumpG. The sulphur 
dioxide thus formed and air are used for the regeneration and 
oxidation of the liquid in the tanks E and H, as above stated. 

The liquor coming from I and containing sulphate of ammonia 
and sulphate of iron is collected in the tank J and continuously 
pumped by the pump K into the lowest or finishing chamber of 
the washer C. The object of this is to precipitate the iron com- 
pletely from the ammonia sulphate solution. For this purpose, 
the liquor runs for about six to ten hours continuously through 
the finishing chamber of the washer; no control being necessary. 
It does not interfere with the completeness of the process if the 
liquor runs even some hours longer through this chamber than 
required. After the liquor is completely decomposed, it consists 
of a small quantity of iron sulphide mud and a concentrated solu- 
tion of ammonia sulphate. The liquor isnow pumped to the tank 
L, where it is cleared by standing for some hours. After the liquor 
is nearly clear, it is filtered by the filter-press M and collected in 
the tank N. Only one filtration every twelve hours is necessary. 
Theiron sulphide mud in the tank L and from the filter-press M, 
which contains some ammonia sulphate solution, is (without béing 
washed) run to the regenerator E, where it is mixed with fresh 
water or virgin liquor, and used again for feeding the washer C 
after being treated with sulphur dioxide. “ 

The clear sulphate of ammonia solution in the tank N, containing 
about 30 to 45 per cent., is concentrated and crystallized in the 
vacuum boiler O. The crystals are separated from the mother 
liquor in the centrifugal apparatus P. 


TaB_eE B.—Simultaneous Extraction of Ammonia and Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen with Iron Salt. 


[1 cubic metre = 35°3 cubic feet. } 




























































































Liguor. Gas. 
* Ss | | | | Sul- 
— FeS 4. | Quan- | rem. | Am- | Sul- phur 
O4 in Fa pera- | monia. phur. NHs 
7H2O oon Hours | ture. | Grs. | Grs, Bn 
posed. | | | sorbed, 
Per | Per | Deg. Per | Per Per 
j Cent. | Cent. cb.m. | cb.m. | Cent, 
une 29, 1909. | 
(a) Beginning of 1st hour . | | 
Inlet of washer . .| 13°9 | oe 1875 | 3°97 | 11°3 . 
Outlet of washer . oe | oe | 0°04 | 6°04 
| | | 
Extracted g.p.cb.m..} .. | .«- a van 3°93 | 5°26) 134 
Extracted, per cent. . os oe ee | l99°0 46°5 
(b) After 2 hours— | 
Inlet of washer . .] .. oe eo | ee | 4°50 |10°9 
Outlet of washer. .] .. os ee | «+ | 0°07] 5°8 
Extracted, g.p.cb.m.| .. | .. ee ee | 4°43 | 6'r 138 
Extracted, percent..| .. oe ++ | «+ |98°O |51°0 é 
(c) After 4 hours— | 
Inletofwasher . .| 65] 45 ee on 4S eg 
Outlet of washer . ne ae 0°07 | 4° 
747 
Extracted,g.p.cb.m.| .. | -. ia a 4°43 | 5°8 | 139 
Extracted, percent..| .. abs 1+ | ae |98"0 |55°0 a 
(d) After 8 hours— | 
Inlet of washer . .| .. | 98 oe we 1°8 | 9°6 * 
Outlet of washer. .| .. | * or -» | 0°04 | 5°7 . 
Extracted, g.p.cb.m.| .. | os ee «8°96 F3°S” [220 
Extracted, per cent. . \97°7 '|40°0 
__ _ July 17, 1909. | 
With fresh absorbing liquor | 
(a) Beginning of 1st hour. | 13°9| .. 1620 | 29 aie 
(b) After 2 hours 15°74] 15°5 | + | +. Se 
(c) After 3 hours— 
Inlet of washer . .| .. at ee “e 5°36 |12°86 : 
Outlet of washer. .]| .. a oo | oe [OF ES9L StgSib <5 
Extracted, g.p.cb.m.| .. a a -» | 5°243| 7°28 | 138 
Extracted, percent..| .. oe ee ++ |98°O |56°6 7* 
(d) After8hours . . .]} 1°6| 88°4 om ifs 'ete a os 
(e) After 84 hours . . .] o'14| 99 a a 0°06 stg 
July 20, 19¢9. 
With regenerated liquor. 
(a) After 4 hour— 
Inlet of washer 1080 | 25 | 4°76 | 12°83] .. 
Outlet of washer . od | ee * | OPO f G*GOF cen 
Extracted,g. p.cb.m.| .. ste «x | oe | 2°96 b9°Se@) 223 
Extracted, percent..| .. oe ee -. |99°6 |48°5 ee 
(b) After 3 hours— 
Outlet of washer. .| .. ve oo 6] oe > (0°O056 
(c) After 6 hours— | 
Outlet of washer. .] .. ee se | ee |0°0085 oe 
(d) After 84 hours— | 
Outlet of washer. .]| 0°14) 99 | 2160 | +. |0°0056) 4. os 
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The gas to be treated by the process should pass a tar-washet 
and a Pelouze apparatus to produce pure ammonia salt. Any 
cyanide extracted with the ammonia is precipitated with the 
sulphur in the oxidation tank, filtered with the sulphur, and burnt 
with it. 

The liquor used for the extraction of ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen is regenerated with practically noloss. If there is more 
sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas than is equivalent to the 
ammonia, a surplus of sulphur is recovered. This may be sold. 
If there is less, sulphur from any other source may be used in 
the sulphur-oven. Also other gases, containing sulphur dioxide, 
may be used for the regeneration of the iron solution from the 
iron sulphide. 

The process offers the following advantages for gas, coke, and 
producer plants. 

A.—AMMONIA. 
1. The extraction of ammonia is equally good in summer and 

winter. 

. The ammonia is obtained in the form of a concentrated solu- 
tion of ammonia sulphate. 

. No fresh water is required for the extraction of ammonia. 

. Any liquors resulting from premature condensation are com- 
pletely absorbed in the new process. 

. The distillation of ammonia liquor is avoided. 

. No sulphuric acid is used for the absorption of ammonia. 

The sulphur equivalent to the ammonia is oxidized in the 

washing process. 


NS 


> WwW 


our 


B.—SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. 


7. From 60 to 80 per cent. of the total sulphuretted hydrogen 
is simultaneously extracted with the ammonia. 

. The only reagent consumed for the oxidation of sulphuretted 
hydrogen into sulphuric acid in this process is atmospheric 
oxygen, but none of this air is introduced into the gas. 

g. So much of the sulphuretted hydrogen as is equivalent to 
the ammonia in the gas is recovered in the form of ammonia 
sulphate—that is to say, one part by weight of sulphuretted 
hydrogen for each part of ammonia present in the gas. 

10. After the first washing liquors—i.c., iron or zinc salts—have 
been formed, no chemicals whatever are required; the 
material for oxidation and extraction being used over and 
over again. The mechanical loss of material is insig- 
nificant. 

11. By the simultaneous extraction of ammonia and sulphur, 
the purifiers are relieved to the extent of about two-thirds. 

12. The process may be extended, with some modifications, to 
the complete extraction of the sulphuretted hydrogen. 


C.—APPARATUS. 


13. The complete plant for ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen 
extraction consists of a gas-washer, regenerating, oxidizing, 
and evaporating plant, centrifugal apparatus, sulphur-oven, 
two filter-presses, pumps, tanks, and accessories. 

14. The plant may be erected in any ordinary building—not 
much space being necessary. 

15. If a larger amount of sulphuretted hydrogen is to be ex- 
tracted than corresponds to the ammonia in the gas, two 
more washers and certain accessories will have to be 
added. 

16. The consumption of power and steam is low. The heat 
regenerated by the oxidation of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
into sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid is used for the evapo- 
ration of the liquor of premature condensation. 

17. The whole plant is simple. The efficiency of the appara- 
tus is independent of the workman’s skill, and is always 
uniformly complete. 


oo 








Water-Hammer in Steam-Pipes. 


The Manchester Steam Users’ Association have issued a memo- 
randum by their Chief Engineer (Mr. C. E. Stromeyer), in which 
he gives a detailed investigation of more than a hundred Board 
of Trade reports dealing with cases of water-hammer in steam- 
pipes. As the result of his inquiry, he comes to the conclusion that 
safety from water-hammer can be assured by placing the junction- 
valve of a single boiler at the highest point of the steam-pipe 
range, and leading a horizontal pipe, or an inverted L-pipe, to the 
engine, so that under no condition can water lodge in a horizontal 
or slightly slanting pipe over either the engine or the boiler 
junction-valve. If a horizontal steam-pipe rises after it leaves 
the junction-valve, or if the pipe falls and then continues in a 
horizontal or slightly inclined direction, or if any portion of the 
pipe bends upwards at both ends, then accumulation of water 
may bring about water-hammer when steam is admitted above 
the water surface in a partially filled pipe or under the enclosed 
water. Water-hammer can be produced in pockets by the slow 
condensation of steam; or if a plug of water lying in a pocket is 
set in motion, serious harm may be done at distant parts of the 
steam-range. To prevent this water-hammer, all the pockets 
should be provided with water-catches having gauge glasses and 
automatic drains. Drains on steam-pipes have been the cause of 
about one-fifth of all water-hammer. If kept partly open, they 
are likely to choke; if used occasionally, they either let out the 
water and disturb the surface, or they are inoperative and do not 
remove the water as expected. Mr. Stromeyer concludes that no 
rules can be formulated for complicated pipe arrangements, 





NEW TAR EXTRACTING APPLIANCES. 


Professor F. W. Burstall’s Patents. 


A visit to the magnificently equipped University at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, which would under any circumstances prove inte- 
resting, is at present exceptionally so to anyone engaged in the 
gas industry, owing to some novel apparatus that is to be seen in 
conjunction with the Mond gas producing plant installed in con- 
nection with the power-house there. This power-house, it may 
be remarked, is fitted with engines of as many types and patterns 
as possible, for the benefit of the students. Down one side all 
the steam-plant is ranged; and on the other there are a large 
“Premier” gas-engine, an American Westinghouse gas-engine, 
three petrol-gas engines, and a Diesel oil-engine. Altogether the 
plant must represent a good many hundred horse power; and 
from this portion of the University all the current, gas, and steam 
required are at present supplied. So far, there is no coal gas 
used; but a supply is contemplated from the Corporation mains, 





.and then there will be on the premises producer gas, coal gas, 


andacetylene. The latter is employed for lighting only when the 
electricity plant is shut down. Over this portion of the Univer- 
sity, Professor F. W. Burstall presides; and he has under him now 
165 students in the Engineering Department, which is practically 
the full complement—almost all of them taking the four years’ 
course which is necessary for securing their degree. Hitherto 
the Professor has not given any special attention to the training 
of men for gas-works ; but this is a matter which he is of opinion 
will undoubtedly be taken in hand in due time. 

It was amid the fascinating surroundings of the power-house 
that Professor Burstall was recently discovered by a represen- 
tative of the “ JouRNAL ” who was intent on seeing for himself just 
how much was being done there in the direction of extracting tar 
from producer gas, and the methods by which this desirable end 
is being secured. A hint that a battle against tar particles was 
being waged at Birmingham was given in the “ JourNAL” in May 
last, when, in the issues for the 11th and 18th, there appeared 
abstracts of two patent specifications in the name of Professor 
Burstall. The first of these was for a gas-washer, for freeing 
gas from tar or dust and cooling the gas; while the second related 
to a centrifugal pump for the extraction of tar or dust from gases. 
Both abstracts were illustrated; and in view of the recent date 
of their publication, readers may be referred to them for a detailed 
description of the inventions. 


THE TAR-ExTRACTOR. 


It is, however, mainly with the apparatus protected by the last- 
named patent taken out by Professor Burstall that the present 
article has to do. To use the inventor’s own words, “ this appli- 
ance is for the extraction of tar or other liquid matters from 
gases; and it has proved itself capable of completely removing 
tar from large volumes of gas. The tar-extractor consists of a 
casing, so arranged that the gas enters near the centre and leaves 
near the outside. In this casing, there rotates a shaft upon 
which are fastened radially a large number of steel wires. The 
speed of the wires is very high—nearly 10,000 feet per minute at 
the tips. Any small particles of tar that are carried in with the 
gas are, during their passage through the extractor, brought into 
contact with one of the wires which is already covered witha thin 
tar-film. The surface tension of tar being high, the tar adheres 
to the wires until the thickness of the film becomes great enough 
for the centrifugal force to throw the tar against the casing, from 
which it is removed by a suitable opening. It is advisable to in- 
ject a small quantity of water to assist in cleaning the wires; but 
the extractor can be worked dry if desirable.” 

The apparatus, it may be explained, originated in a curious 
way. When Professor Burstall started the gas-engine researches 
with which his name has since become so prominently connected, 
he discovered that the producer-gas plants were not, in fact, 
quite all that they were represented to be. They allowed plenty 
of tar to pass right through; and, as a consequence, he found 
himself in difficulties from the particles of this substance which 
had not been removed before the gas was taken to the engines. 
Therefore he was under the necessity of setting to work to see 
what means could be devised for the efficient cleaning of the 
large amount of gas that he required. There not being any stor- 
age at disposal, it was essential that the gas should be cleaned as 
it was made. Once more has “necessity” proved to be “the 
mother of invention ;”’ for the urgent need of overcoming the tar 
trouble has resulted in the evolution of the ingenious, and at the 
same time extremely effective, extractor to which reference is 
now being made. The principle on which Professor Burstall has 
worked is, so far as he is able to ascertain, a novel one. At any 
rate, no objection has been raised by the Patent Office authorities 
as a result of their fifty years’ search. Nothing at all like it has 
been found. The leading feature of the extractor is its small bulk 
in proportion to the amount of gas cleaned; a 24-inch wire rotor, 
running at 1800 revolutions per minute, being sufficient to clean 
30,000 cubic feet per hour, and taking about 5-horse power. The 
gas, whether from a retort or a producer, is first cooled and the 
major portion of the tar removed. The gas then contains only 
very finely divided tar, which will not readily deposit; and the 
tar-extractor was designed to remove this fine tar by making 
it meet during its passage through the extractor steel wires 
rotating at a high speed. The wires are fixed to a ring; there 
being some 48 wires per ring, and the depth about a foot. 
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The idea of the working, as explained to the writer, and sup- 
plementing the operations described in the second paragraph, 
is that the gas enters in the centre of the apparatus, and has to 
work its way to the edge. In doing so, it is compelled to pass 
among a multitude of wires revolving at a highspeed. It may be 
assumed that the tar passes through the apparatus in very finely 
divided particles—say, small spheres of perhaps 1-10,o00th of an 
inch in diameter. Now, with particles so finely divided as this, the 
action of gravity is comparatively small—as is instanced by the 
manner in which dust remains suspended inthe atmosphere. Tar, 
also, has a very high surface-tension—that is to say, if two tar 
globules can be forced into contact, they cannot be got apart again. 
The chances are, owing to the position relative to each other in 





Fig. 1.—The Burstall Tar-Extractor. 


which the wires are placed, that in passing through the fan every one 
of these finely divided particles of tar will strike one of the wires, 
which has already on it a thin film of tar. The two coalesce, and 
thus the tar slowly builds itself up until its thickness on the wire 
becomes sufficient for the centrifugal force to throw it off against 
the walls, whence it can be easily removed by simply washing. A 
point that cannot be too much emphasized is that the extractor 
is only designed to arrest the finely divided tar. It is intended 
that the heavy tars shall be washed out before the gas begins to 
be treated by this arrangement. 

There is nothing in the extractor that is likely to get out of 
order. In fact, the one in use at the Birmingham University, 





Fig. 2.—Section of the Burstall Tar-Extractor, 


which is capable of passing 30,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
and is 19 inches in diameter, was put to work in December, 1907, 
and has since then been in operation daily from eight in the 
morning until six o’clock in the evening, without any renewals 
whatever being required. During the hours named, the whole 
of the make of gas is passed through the apparatus. As to its 
efficacy, ocular demonstration of this is amply provided by means 
of a comparison between streams of gas flowing from an open 
pipe before and after passing through the extractor. The tarry 
residue which falls from the apparatus is of a lightish brown 
colour, because the tar and the water which trickles through with 
it (in order to wash the tar from the apparatus down to the col- 
lecting vessel) are beaten up into an emulsion. In this condition 





it will remain for days. But on warming, it is found that the sub- 
stance contains about 30 per cent. of moisture. While the ex- 
tractor is in use, the gas does not pass at all through the sawdust 
scrubbers, which are otherwise a necessary adjunct to producer 
gas plants. Standing by the extractor for ten minutes, while about 
5000 cubic feet of gas passed through it, the tar collected was 
seen to be quite an appreciable quantity—perhaps there was a 
pint of the brown emulsion in all. 

The whole of this tar is a tar which is not deposited when the 
temperature is brought to atmosphere. It is too fine for that. 
And here is the key to some of the trouble that is experienced 
with engines working on producer gas, because normally all this 
tar goes into the engine. Of course, the percentage by weight is 
very minute; but it is quite sufficient to be highly objectionable 
if it gets into the pipes. Professor Burstall has not yet made a 
complete in vestigation into the character of this tar, but regards 
it as very deficient in valuable products. For example, he does not 
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Fig. 3.—Burstall’s 36-Inch Tar-Extracting Far, to Leal with 
130,000 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour. 


think there is any anthraceneinit. He would not like to say defi- 
nitely that this particular kind of tar is actually present in gas- 
works. In the course of the interview, the Professor produced 
a sample of jet black tar which had set nicely in a jar. This, 
he explained, had been through a sawdust scrubber and the usual 
cooling devices of a producer gas plant, and had travelled a 
considerable distance in the main. On distillation, it yielded 
merely an oil—one of the paraffin series—and pitch. One of 
these extractors was put down in connection with a coke-oven 
process ; but it turned out that there was no tar worth mentioning 
to remove, so the extractor proceeded to extract oil from the gas 
—a light thin oil of the paraffin series. The tar had come down 
beforehand. This may be quoted as evidence that the extractor 
will take a liquid out if there happens to be one present. 

Take for example a tar-extractor for 60,000 cubic feet of gas 
per hour. The wire brush for this is 30 inches diameter and 20 
inches long. Butted wires are used, which are in this case of No. 12 
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Fig. 4.—Burstall’s 42-Inch Rotary Gas-Washer. 





washers—one running behind the other ; 
and in them he would do his cleaning, 
cooling, and ammonia concentrating. 
Then from there he would pass the gas 
to two of the tar-extractors, also in 
series—one running behind the other. 
The object of having two of the 
extractors would be so that the second 
one should remove the minutest trace 
of tar, which it was unnecessary to 
remove from producer gas intended 
for engine work. The extractor, in 
addition to its tar-removing properties, 
being in the form of a fan, of course, 
acts as a “booster,” putting up the 
pressure of the gas about 14 inches be- 
tween the inlet and theoutlet. In gas- 








Plan. 


gauge; and these are drawn down, fitted into the ring, and then 
riveted over at the back. The steel rings in which the wires are 
thus fixed are mounted one after another on to a shaft, and held 
in position by nuts at the end. In small sizes, the wires are cast 
into the rings; but for bigger plants thisis impracticable, because 
the solder into which they would be cast would not be mechani- 
cally strong enough for the work. The actual number of wires 
that will’ be included in a 30-inch extractor is 2400; and the 
material of which they are made is 3 per cent. nickel steel. The 
expense of this is not much greater than would be that of ordinary 
steel; and its use does away with risk of any kind. 

The small amount of space occupied by the apparatus will be 


gathered from fig. 3, which illustrates (with dimensions) a 36-inch | 


extractor, designed to deal with 130,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
THE WASHER. 


Now to come to the washer which is the subject of the other 
patent referred to at the beginning of this article. This consists 
of a cylindrical vessel in which are contained a number of 
discs, so perforated with holes in different positions—in one case 
near the centre, and in the next near the outside edge—that the 
gas is made to alternately pass from the centre to the circum- 
ference. These discs rotate in water; and as the tar collects on 
them, it.is washed off, and re-appears in the catch-box attached 
to the vessel, from which it is removed as is required. The 
plates or discs are bent at the edge so as to throw the water 
round, because the action of the washer really depends upon a 
water-seal.. No attempt whatever is made to get a close fit 
between the plates and the enclosing cylinder. The object of 
the machine is tocollect the grosser tars and the dust. The finer 
particles of tar go through, as can be seen by the colour of the 
gas—and this in spite of the gas being quite cooled by its passage 
through the washer. Professor Burstall separates the tar into 
two groups, roughly—that which comes down when the gas is 
cooled, and that which does not so come down, but has to be 
removed either by straining or by some mechanical action. It is 
the second tar, in his opinion, that gives the trouble in the mains, 
&c., as it will travel some distance, and then settle in the valves 
of a gas-engine or in the small pipes of a gas-works. The washer 
now in action at Birmingham is an experimental one, 20 inches 
in diameter, and passing about 4000 cubic feet per hour. The 
tar removed by this is quite black, and full of dust; its appearance 
being different from that from the extractor, because there is no 
beating action. 

Figs. 4 and 5 illustrate a 42-inch rotary gas-washer, according 
to the arrangement described. 


PROPOSALS FoR UsiING THE APPARATUS IN GaS-WorKs. 


_ Professor Burstall explained that, if he were putting an installa- 
tion of his plant in a gas-works, he would have two of these 


Cross Section. 
Fig. 5.—Burstall’s 42-Inch Rotary Gas-Washer. 
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works practice, therefore, Professor 
Burstall is proposing to do away with 
the exhauster, besides the ordinary wet 
purifying plant, and to draw the gas 
through his extractor. 

Another very interesting suggestion 
for gas-works use made by Professor Burstall was that a number 
of these extractors could be put one after another, and each kept 
at a different temperature. That is to say, there might be placed 
right close up to the hydraulic main an extractor with a com- 
paratively small number of big wires in it; and this could be 


| kept warm by covering it with an asbestos jacket. This would 


pick out the particular tar which happened to be soluble at that 
temperature. Then the gas might be passed along to another 
extractor kept at a different temperature, which, in its turn, would 
remove its own particular portion of the tar. Four or five of the 
extractors used in this manner one after another might effect a 
fractionation which is not at present secured. 

While on the subject of gas-works practice, note may be made 
with satisfaction of the fact that Professor Burstall intends ulti- 
mately to tackle the question of the removal of the sulphur com- 
pounds from gas by washing; bit as yet he has had his hands too 
full of other matters to give attention to this. He would like to 
see his way to reduce the size of the purifiers—to see if he could 
not take out at any rate the greater proportion of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen and other sulphur compounds by means of something 
less expensive than the present system. 

An important fact to be noted in regard to both appliances is 
that, not only do they take up remarkably little space—quite 
infinitesimal as compared with the gas-works plant which they 
would displace—but, except for the bearings, the workmanship 
need not be of the best quality, so that they are very cheap things 
to make. What the Professor regards as absolutely essential in 
plant to accomplish wet purification, he claims to have attained— 
namely, that every particle of gas and tar shall be forced into 
contact with the wetted surface. 

Needless to say, the Engineering Department of the Birming- 
ham University is provided with a fully equipped labor.tory; 
and there is to be seen here, among other things, a burner which 
is used, with producer gas, for heating vessels, &c. This burner 
consists of a piece of 1-inch pipe provided with nine slits in the 
uppermost portion. These slits are } inch wide; and they are 
situated with a distance between each of } inch. There is no air 
admixture prior to ignition. More trouble, it may be remarked, 
is experienced in burning these weak gases than is often thought 
to be the case, because it is so easy to get incomplete combustion. 





In thus reproducing the result of a lengthy chat with Professor 
Burstall and of a personal inspection of the plant at Birmingham 
University, the hope may be expressed that the article will prove 
as interesting to readers as did the conversation and demonstra- 
tion to the writer. The extractor is doing all that is claimed for 
it on producer gas at the University ; and particulars as to the 
results of its use on a retort-gas works, when available, will with- 
out doubt receive careful attention at the hands of gas engineers. 
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OFFICIAL TESTING OF GAS-METERS. 


By Freperick Cok, of Nottingham. 


From the commencement when the Sale of Gas Act, 1859, for the 
regulation of gas measures was put into operation, it has been 
considered as an imperfect measure by sellers of gas, administer- 
ing authorities, and manufacturers of meters. Even inspectors of 
gas-meters, who are appointed to finally determine the registering 
state of meters submitted to them, are not agreed. Generally 
speaking, buyers of gas are not competent to criticize the techni- 
calities of meter construction and gas measurement. 


It is of general importance to all parties concerned that official 
inspectors of gas-meters should follow an adequate and uniform 
practice more in accordance with the whole spirit of the law re- 
garding accuracy in the testing and stamping of meters. Such 
consideration would certainly call for the co-operation of gas-meter 
manufacturers and the administering authorities, and may-be an 
amended Act would be necessary. The object of the following 
remarks is to show, mainly from the point of view of an inspector 
of gas-meters, what the law imposes on inspectors. It isa remark- 
able fact that the greater number of inspectors follow an inade- 
quate practice believed to be based on section 13 of the Act, and 
pay little regard to the equally important provisions contained in 
sections 11 and 12. 

Experience has shown that, in many instances, the fees are not 
sufficient to cover the cost of ensuring accuracy of registration. 
The Act, as originally framed (in 1859), was an equitable measure, 
inasmuch as its adoption was of a compulsory nature; whereas 
the Act of 1860 when put into operation compelled only certain 
authorities to administer it, while the facilities afforded thereby 
were for the trading benefit of the whole gas industry, which has 
since become largely municipal. Official testing and stamping of 
meters, their manufacture, and repair, under such circumstances, 
are concentrated; and the inspectors appointed are comparatively 
few. In some instances, difficulty has in consequence arisen in 
dealing with the increased number of meters submitted ; while the 
Courts have refused to receive official certificates in evidence 
regarding the correctness of meters that had not been tested per- 
sonally by a duly-appointed inspector of gas-meters. Such personal 
testing of so many meters has never been really practicable. It 
would be more in accordance with practice were meters admitted 
as legal measures when they had been tested and stamped under 
the supervision or direction of duly appointed inspectors. 

The cost of official testing and stamping of gas-meters is charge- 
able to the district of authorities administering the Act; and any 
necessary provision for the due ascertaining of the correctness or 
incorrectness of meters submitted, is of their responsibility. But 
the stamping of only such meters as had been duly tested and 
found to be incapable (by any means which are practically pre- 
vented in good meters) of registering incorrectly, is the respon- 
sibility of the inspectors to whom meters are submitted, under a 
penalty for each offence otherwise. 

It is argued that all meters are not subjected to official regula- 

tion as are gas-meters. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that all meters should be, as gas-meters are, subject to official 
regulation. Whatever value such arguments and suggestions 
may have, inspectors still remain liable as regards the stamping 
of inaccurate gas-meters. Whether all gas-meters are subject to 
official regulation as is provided for by section 17 of the Act, and 
that inspectors should seize all unstamped meters (when submitted 
in dispute even), is questionable, because, by a later Act (Gas- 
Works Clauses Amendment Act, 1871, section 13), sellers of gas 
thereby appear empowered to approve meters for the purposes 
of selling gas, provided the Sale of Gas Act’s provisions have 
not been put into operation in the district. However, the meter’s 
register is held as evidence of the amount passed through it (Gas- 
Works Clauses Amendment Act, 1871, section 20), and whenever 
the register of a meter is questioned, no matter if officially ap- 
proved and stamped, or approved by a seller of gas and unstamped, 
the Sale of Gas Act is the undoubted authority regarding the 
accuracy of the register; and inspectors of gas-meters are the 
officials to finally determine the correctness or incorrectness of 
registration. The law does not distinguish between testing the 
accuracy of disputed registration and undisputed registration, 
although special care is observed with the testing of a meter in 
dispute as regards index registration. Indices are surely con- 
trivances to register within the meaning of the law. They are 
certainly regarded as such in practice. 
_ So far as incorrect registration by means of wrong indices and 
incorrect gear applies, it has hitherto been held with good argu- 
ment that the errors found would not warrant the extra cost of 
detecting them. However accurate this statement may once have 
been, not at any time have all meters been so tested. The real 
extent of the errors through wrong and inaccurate indices, or 
wrong transmitting gear in meters, can never have been known. 
Such errors, when found, have been shown to be most serious, 
and some have remained for a number of years undetected. 

The President of the Board of Trade seemed to have been so 
Satisfied with the Act’s provisions regarding index-testing that 
he was enabled to declare that, notwithstanding the absence of 
specified methods as to how to do it, the law provided for correct 
registration in meters within certain limits. (Vide “ JouRNAL,” 
April 3, 1906). It would therefore be presumptuous if inspectors, 





in the absence of Board of Trade regulations, were to place any 
other construction on the Act’s provisions regarding their re- 
sponsibility. The sparsely specified methods contained in the 
Act’s provisions, to be observed by inspectors in the testing of 
meters under the Act, permits of an inspector’s judgment being 
exercised as to what method he may employ for the purpose of 
ascertaining the correctness of a meter before being compelled to 
stamp it and render himself liable to a penalty should he stamp 
it without first having duly tested it and found it incapable of 
registering incorrectly by any means which are practically pre- 
vented in a good meter. Whether the methods employed are 
questionable or not, should any party be dissatisfied with an 
inspector’s decision, he is obliged to state the reason of his 
decision in writing to the party dissatisfied, if required to do so. 
In other words, the Act has not appeared to have presumed 
finality as regards the means by which gas may be measured 
commercially. 

The real consideration of testing the actual registration in 
meters has, undoubtedly, been a question of cost. Inspectors are 
therefore compelled by their responsibility and their liability to 
seriously face this question of cost which compels them to stamp 
meters without duly testing them. Thereis noreal need to incur 
a cost that could be considered prohibitive. By a simple re- 
arrangement in the manufacture of new indices, the correctness 
of the index and the transmitting gear, as affecting registration in 
a meter at the time of stamping, could be officially guaranteed, 
and this with the usual dispatch, and with meters submitted 
finished as heretofore—providing their indices were submitted 
previously for examination and stamping, so as to be identified 
in finished meters. Such indices could be readily examined by 
hand, and stamped for an extra fee not exceeding 3d. each index 
—probably 2d. each where the complete action did not exceed 
100,000 cubic feet. To require this with all new meters sub- 
mitted would not disorganize the present system of business, and 
would not cost more than a small additional fee. Certainly not 
a fee that could be considered prohibitive. This would call for 
co-operation by manufacturers of meters and authorities admin- 
istering the Act, but not necessarily an amended Act. 

There are, however, various other means by which inaccurate 
registration does result that the usual method of testing does not 
discover, other than by inaccurate or wrong indices or wrong gear 
in meters. Meters are stamped as registering correctly at fixed 
rates of working; and they may be seriously inaccurate at other 
rates of working and vary in registration as much as 20 per cent. 
By applying the provisions contained in section 12 of the Act, 
the stamping of such meters would be prevented, because there 
are good meters with means that prevent inaccurate registration 
at various rates of working. But owing to the provisions of 
section 13, fixing the rate at which meters shall be tested for per- 
centage of error, such inaccurate registration, in dry meters, can 
only be officially prevented by a working arrangement between 
inspectors and senders of meters. 

With certain wet meters, extended water-ranges may result in 
inaccurate registration when the meters are worked at the exceed- 
ingly high rates which extended water-ranges are provided to 
permit. It then becomes questionable if such meters should be 
stamped, unless they had been subjected to testing at low-water 
line and found to be incapable of registering incorrectly by ab- 
straction of water, notwithstanding that they were compensators, 
because were all such meters found to be incapable of registering 
incorrectly by abstraction of water, incorrect registration at ex- 
ceedingly high rates of working would not result, but in many 
instances their capacity per hour would be limited to little more 
than their badged amount. 

Were all wet compensating meters required to pass an increased 
speed-test at normal water-line, the low water-line test might be 
omitted, because loss of water is provided against in some meters 
by compensation, and incorrect registration through loss of water 
is prevented in others. This is of serious consideration to in- 
spectors of gas-meters, sellers of gas, and buyers of gas, because 
wet compensating meters may register either very fast or else pass 
unregistered gas to a considerable extent at increased rates of 
working, even though registration is correct at the prescribed 
normal rates, and even until the float falls and the supply is closed 
by abstraction of water. 

There is provision against the using of meters at rates beyond 
their badged amounts per hour; but it is not really acted up to. 
It is admitted that meters are fixed to pass any amount, from a 
small pilot light up to as much as can be got through them. 

With meters of large capacity per hour, inspectors have per- 
force to test them at rates much below their badged amounts, and 
maybe that, when in use and working at their normal rates, re- 
gistration (with dry meters) would be seriously incorrect. With 
good meters this would not be the case. Inspectors should bear 
these facts in mind before stamping meters of large capacity per 
hour. What the registration state of meters would be at their 
normal rate per hour, and the pressure prescribed, may, in many 
instances, be ascertained by increasing the pressure until the 
normal rate per hour is attained. With meters the badged 
capacity per hour of which is not attainable by increasing the 
pressure, correctness of registration can be ascertained by 
comparative tests at rates lower than the badged capacity per 
hour. Dry meters that register comparatively correct at reduced 
rates, do not usually vary in registration at higher rates of work- 
ing, and good meters will not do so beyond the limits for error 
permissible. These may well be matters of arrangement between 
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inspectors of gas-meters and the senders of meters, so long as 
the law holds as to the testing of meters for percentage of error 
at fixed rates. 

’ Difference of pressure does not materially affect the register of 
meters at fixed rates of flow—probably not more than } per cent., 
while increase of pressure may not affect registration at different 
rates of flow. Although it has been admitted with the selling of 
gas at exceptionally high pressures that increase of pressure does 
not affect the register of a meter, registration may be affected at 
different rates due to increase of pressure. Registration may or 
may not vary when the internal resistance in a meter varies. The 
internal resistance in a meter will vary if the rate of flow through 
it is varied. Probably the greater number of gas-meters do not 
vary in registration at different rates of flow beyond the limits for 
error prescribed; while, maybe, very few would so register correctly 
were the limits of error reduced. Where it is considered that a 
reduction of the present permissible error is desirable, this would 
appear well worthy of consideration. Meters may register quite 
accurately at fixed rates of working, and yet be capable of regis- 
tering considerably in error at other rates of working. Some are 
of opinion that the official testing of gas-meters at a pressure that 
will balance a column of water half-an-inch high is useless, un- 
necessary, and unreliable, in view of the fact that the service con- 
ditions are different from formerly. It must, however, be quite 
clear that meters approved under the prescribed pressure must 
needs be of good finish, work smoothly, and be of large thorough- 
fare. These are essential features in all good meters. 

It is fairly generally believed, and considered as acted up to, 
that the law provides for the testing only of the measuring cham- 
bers of meters. To do this it is necessary that the tangents in 
dry meters, and the measuring wheels in wet meters, should be 
observed. In neither case has this ever been practicable with 
meters as submitted for verification. Inspectors have not de- 
manded that such facilities shall be provided. Such facilities as 
those provided for the purpose of official verification, and which 
are generally held as sufficient, neither ensure the accuracy of 
the measuring-chambers, as compared with the markings per 
revolution, nor the correctness of the index registration, which 
the law holds to be the register. The markings required by law 
to be put on all meters submitted for official testing and stamping 
are minutely stated, and are recorded by inspectors in their 
minutes of testings; but they do not appeared to have answered 
any generally useful purpose in verification. They do, however, 
form the basis of the charge for verification ; while the charges 
are not affected by any markings of less amounts than one cubic 
foot beyond the first cubic foot. 

Sellers of gas are of opinion that sufficient attention has not 
been directed towards the passing of unregistered gas apart from 
slow registration. It is claimed, and it does appear rightly so, 
that serious losses result as a consequence (vide “ JouRNAL” for 
July 9, 1907, p. 93). - Certain it is that no satisfactory registration 
state can be ascertained with an unsound meter. Even were the 
small amount of 4 cubic foot per hour to pass.unregistered (the 
minimum amount prohibited by the Act), serious loss may result 
to the seller of gas: Registration would vary at different rates ot 
working until, when working such an unsound meter at a rate of 
2 cubic feet: per hour (which is equal to the supply of a modern 
burner), the error would be not less than 20 per cent., although 
registration was correct at the normal rate of the meter. It 
might be said that, were it so, the gas unaccounted for would be 
enormous. But registration losses are not always against sellers 
of gas.- It would thereby appear that one very largely balances 
the other ; while buyers, as individuals, may gain or lose. 

To observe that a meter registers the minimum amount pro- 
hibited by the Act to pass unregistered, and that it does so 
throughout one revolution of its measuring chambers, would in 
some instances seriously delay the work of a testing-station. The 
letter of the Act prescribes that meters found to work under the 
conditions prescribed shall be deemed sound meters. They may 
be so legally ; but actually they may not. It is of much import- 
ance that meters should register the minimum prescribed through- 
out one revolution whenever that is practicable; and unless suffi- 
cient: provision is made for dealing with large consignments of 
meters, considerable delay must arise in so dealing with all, or 
even a portion, of the meters that are submitted at many places. 
There are, however, means by which meters could be so tested 
with dispatch. 

Were these various points seriously considered by inspectors, 
administering authorities, and manufacturers of meters, it might 
be that eventually some generally uniform and satisfactory system 
would be established. 





-BROCKWAY-PHILLIPS GAS VENTILATING FAN. 





On the occasion of the meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association last week, the members were afforded an 


opportunity of inspecting, in the show-rooms of the British Gas- 
light Company, a gas-driven ventilating fan designed by Mr. E. a. 
Brockway, of Cleethorpes, and manufactured by Messrs. Harper 
Phillips and Co., Limited, of Grimsby, who are the licensees for 
the sale of the appliance. The fan, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is operated with ordinary gas, and it can be 
instantaneously connected with the service-pipe by means of a 


small flexible tube. The power is furnished by a completely 
enclosed bunsen burner ; and the speed of the fan is regulated by 
atap. It can be set at any desired angle—even at right angles to 
a wall—and be'started at once. The fan will be found specially 
suitable for ventilating houses, hotels, billiard-rooms, workshops, 
bottling stores, and wherever free circulation of air is necessary, 
It is specially serviceable in preventing steaming on shop windows. 
It is claimed for the fan that it is free from smell, that no noise or 
danger attends its working, that it has no complicated mechanism, 
does not require attention, and will run for 24 hours at the cost of 
1d., or about one-eighth the working cost of an electrical fan. 





A Gas-Driven Ventilating Fan. 


The history of the fan is rather interesting. It appears that 
the proprietor of a large local hotel, lighted throughout with gas, 
called upon Mr. Brockway some months ago and inquired if he 
could do anything to ventilate his smoke-room and billiard-room, 
as the electrical people had, he said, been worrying him to put in 
electrical fans. Mr. Brockway at once saw the danger of losing a 
good consumer ; and having been recently experimenting with hot- 
air engines for a small power purpose, the idea struck him that 
this principle might be applied to fans. Experiments were made 
in his own shops, and found to be successful, with the result that 
the fan was patented in conjunction with Messrs. Phillips. Only a 
few have been made up to the present; but we are informed that 
they are giving complete satisfaction, and that an order has just 
been received, after trial, for the fitting up of a number, as shown 
in the illustration, in underground lavatories and for bottling stores. 





THE “ DARWIN’? BURNER. 


Tue patents relating to the well-known “ Darwin” inverted in- 
candescent burner were purchased in the spring of this year by 
Messrs. Charles Joyner and Co., of Icknield Square, Birmingham, 
who have since then devoted a very large amount of time and 
thought to the remodelling of the burners, and claim now to be 
turning out a far superior article to 
anything that has been produced 
before. They have dispensed with 
the three-prong iron mantle-carrier, 
which they found tended to damage 
the mantles when being fitted, and are 
now supplying a high-class clay nozzle, 
with ears on, designed to carry the 
mantle. The protector plate is made 
of best tinned steel, and completely 
covers the brass parts exposed to the 
flame, thereby keeping the burner free 
from any deposit. Two novelties have 
been introduced this year—namely, 
the medium-size burner, No. 2, which 
is finding a very ready sale, and the 
No. 7, which is an enclosed burner in 
an enamelled iron casing. 

A test of a No. 3 burner, taking an 
ordinary sized mantle, showed that, 
with a consumption of 3°55 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, at a pressure of 
15-1oths, the illuminating power was 
122°76 candles, or 34°58 candles per 
foot. Another test of a No. 5 burner, 
taking a bijou mantle, gave, with a consumption of 1°25 cubic feet 
a gas per hour, at 17-10ths, 52-candle power, or 4o candles per 
oot. 

The burners are made entirely in the firm’s own works; and 
all oats are interchangeable, so that replacements can be readily 
made. 





The No. 2 ‘* Darwin.”’ 
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EASTERN COUNTIES GAS MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Autumn Meeting in Hull. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Association was held at Hull last | 


Thursday. Though the noted seaport is situated at the very 


northern extremity of the district, the members were attracted 
in considerable numbers, which must be attributed as much to 
the magnetic personality of the President (Mr. John Young) as 
to any other influence. The day’s programme commenced with 
a luncheon at the Royal Station Hotel, on the invitation of the 
Chairman and Directors of the British Gaslight Company, whose 
Hull works are under the management of Mr. Young. Unfortu- 
nately, only one representative of the Board was able to be 
present—that was, General W. T. Corrie. But he was a worthy 
and genial representative of a Board who thoroughly recognize 
the value of technical organization in the gas industry; and his 
affability throughout the luncheon and subsequent proceedings 
effectually swept away any regrets that the members and visitors 
may have felt at not seeing other members of the directorate 
present whose names are as household words in the technical, com- 
mercial, and administrative departments of the gas industry’s 
work. Supporting General Corrie were the Mayor of Hull (Mr. 
H. Feldman), the Sheriff (Dr. Gautby), Mr. C. F. Ruggles, the 
outgoing President of the Association; Mr. John Young, the in- 
coming President ; Mr. Thomas Glover, Ex- President of the Insti- 
tution, and Engineer and Manager of the Norwich station of the 
British Gaslight Company; Mr. A. W. Brookes, the Secretary of 
the British Company; Mr. A. Allan, Assistant-Engineer at Hull; 
Mr. W. Lovatt, Chief Clerk; Mr. J. R. Warren, District Superinten- 
dent; Mr. G. Perkins, Show-Room Manager; Mr. J. J. Runton, 
the Chairman of the East Hull Gas Company; Mr. J. Holliday, 


Secretary ; Mr. C. B. Newton, the Corporation Gas and Water 
Engineer; Mr. E. Laverack, Town Clerk; Mr. A. E. White, City 
Engineer; Mr. H. Bell, Corporation Electrical Engineer. Other 
guests included the President of the Midland Association (Mr. W. 
Langford), Mr. W. H. Thrale, the Secretary and Manager of the 
Hessle Gas Company; and Herr Albert Schmidt, representative 
of Herr Feld. 


Before luncheon was served, 


General Corriz remarked that he was present as one of the Directors 
of the British Gaslight Company; and he was sorry he was the only 
one who could conveniently be there. However, in the name of the 
Board, he welcomed the members to Hull, and to those who were not 
strangers, and were resident in Hull, he yave hearty welcome to the 
luncheon. Those connected with the Gas Company were all delighted 
to see their guests ; and he hoped the visit would bea pleasant one. 
He felt sure it would be so ; for his friend, Mr. Young, was so popular 
with everybody, including the Directors. In the nameof the Chairman 
and Directors of the Company, he.bid all a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Youna (after luncheon) said he felt the members of the Associa- 
tion would feel there was some blame attaching to bim if he omitted 
to take this opportunity of thanking his Worship the Mayor and the 
Sheriff for being present that day, When he (Mr. Young) took charge 
of the British Gaslight Company’s works at Hull, his predecessor was 
in such a state of health that he was unable to do much in the way of 
introducing him ; but be (Mr. Young) soon found that his predecessor’s 
sterling qualities and fine business instincts had prepared the way for a 
kindly reception to his successor, and especially did he find this when 
be had to meet any of the city authorities. Every scheme that he had to 
advance, every business transaction, every negotiation there had been 
between the Corporation and themselves (and he thought he might 
speak here for the East Hull Gas Company, as well as for the British 
Company) had been considered with the greatest fairness by the busi- 
ness men in the governing body, and with a kindness and courtesy that 
no words of his could thoroughly and properly express. It was a great 
thing for a city to have men of fine business instinct who were willing 
to give up their time, ability, and energy to the good government of the 
city. Hull was particularly blessed in this regard. His Worship the 
Mayor had devoted many years to the service of the city, and for the 
last three years had occupied the principal and most honoured position 
the citizens could bestow upon him. The Sheriff (Dr. Gautby) was 
second to none in working for the city’s progress. Unfortunately, 
there were a lot of people in Hull who were ever decrying their city, 


and saying that things were done better elsewhere. He (Mr. Young) | 


went to school in Hull; he began business there; and so he knew 
something of the city, and had a warm heart for it. He would say to 
all those pessimistic people—take example by the civic rulers, especially 


his Worship the Mayor and the Sheriff. They never decried the city, . 


but they gloried in its progress; and it was the duty of each one of the 


citizens to endeavour to enlarge and magnify it in the eyes of the | 


nation. He ventured to give the toast of the Mayor and Sheriff. 

The Mayor, in his response, said it was a privilege to extend a cordial 
welcome to the gas experts of the eastern counties. They were gentle- 
men who practically advised as to the best methods whereby the ‘con- 
sumer could be properly and adequately safeguarded, and obtain from 
gas the greatest efficiency. He was glad to learn that Mr. Young enter- 


tained such a good opinionof Hull. During the last few years the, Cor- | 
poration had done all in their power to obtain the good opinion of | 
visitors to Hull. In his view, the more advanced municipalities were | 


the better for the people, and for the suppliers of such necessaries as 
gas, because the more a city or town was improved, the more essential 
became improved and additional gas lighting. Nothing to his mind was 
better in making a good impression than to have an adequate supply 
of gas—particularly on the terraces. In this connection, he took the 
opportunity of tendering a compliment to the British Company and the 
East Hull Company for their ready assistance and help in connection 


with a scheme for adequately lighting the terraces of the city:.- On 
every occasion that the Corporation had ‘had to-deal with the British 
Company, they had always been met in a fair and reasonable spirit. 
He took it that it was the policy of gas companies in a large city like 
Hull to work in harmony with the municipality. It was to their mutual 
advantage ; and he did hope the good feeling that bad existed so ‘long 
would be continued, as he was sure it would be while :theBritish..Gas 
Company was so wel! managed as it was that day. He was delighted 
to meet General Corrie. He was a man who had had a wide, experi- 
ence, and had been engaged very largely in the defence of the, honour 
of his country. Their Chairman knew how necessary, from-his ex- 
perience, it was to use tact and judgment not only in military matters, 
but in the management of concerns like the one with which he was now 
associated. He proposed General Corrie’s health. ° 

The SHERIFF, in his response to Mr. Young’s toast, directed his re- 
marks to the question of competition, which he thought had been of as 
much advantage to gas as it was to individuals. It helped to bring 
out the better side and the resources of people more than ease and 
monopolies. 

General Corriz, responding to the toast of his health, endorsed what 
had been said by his Worship the Mayor and the Sheriff as to the 
position and utility of the gas industry, which still made strides, though 
it had to meet the competition of the electric light. The gas industry 
would never sink simply because the electric light was useful. 

Mr. RuGGLEs said the members of the Association could not leave 
the festive board without passing a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and Directors of the British Gaslight Company for their kind 
hospitality. They had treated their visitors handsomely—not only by 


| the luncheon itself, but by the way in which the representatives of the 


Company had rallied round them. Those present who were fortunate 


; | enough to attend the excursion of the Institution to Norwich in June 
Engineer and Manager of the East Hull Company; Mr. D. Wood, | 


would understand the way the Board of the British Gaslight Company 
regarded the members of the gas profession. They had had further 
evidence of this that day. 

The words of the President were heartily endorsed. 

General Corriz said he thought it was a sort of ‘' practical joke” 
getting him on his legs again, when he had been told by Mr. Young that 
there were to be no speeches, and when he was not such a speechmaker 
as other members of his Board, whose absence he particularly had 
reason to regret. However, on behalf of the Chairman and his other 
colleagues, he thanked the members for their vote, assuring them that 
the Board had always at heart the welfare of those who laboured in the 
gas industry. 


Business Meeting. 

The Business Meeting was shortly afterwards held in another 
room in the hotel. The retiring President (Mr. C. F. Ruggles, of 
Leighton Buzzard) occupied the chair at the opening of the 
proceedings. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. A. Guyatt, of Ely) read the 
minutes of the spring meeting held at Stamford ; and they were 
confirmed. 

ADDITIONS TO THE ROLL. 


The following nominations for membership were submitted : 
Mr. Peter Mason, of Kibworth Beauchamp; Mr. William H. 
Archer, of Cromer; and Mr. John Andrews, of Langley Mill, Notts. 
As associate: Mr. T. N. Ritson, of London. 

Mr. W. J. CARPENTER (Yarmouth) proposed that these gentle- 
men be elected; and he suggested that the new members who 
were managers of works should be prevailed upon to join the 
Commercial Sections. 

Mr. G. R. CasTERTON (Melton Mowbray) seconded the motion, 


| which was unanimously adopted. 


District MEMBER OF GAs INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


The PresipENT said he had much pleasure in proposing that 
Mr. John Young, their new President, should be appointed district 
member of the Council of the Gas Institution. Mr. Young had 
been on the Council for three years ; and it would, he was sure, 
give him pleasure to continue in office another year. 

Mr. F. PATERNOSTER seconded the motion; and it was unani- 
mously carried. 


, 


Tue NEw PRESIDENT AND THE OLD. 
The PRESIDENT said the next item on the programme, the 


‘members would be delighted to know, was that of asking Mr. John 
‘Young to take the presidency of the Association during the ensuing 


twelve months. Mr. Young was so well known to the members—in 
fact, to the gas profession generally—that no words were needed 
from him by way of introduction. They were all pleased to have 
been able to secure the services of such an excellent man to 
fill the post of President; and he (Mr. Ruggles) was positive that, 
at the end of Mr. Young’s year of office, each member would 
agree that he had benefited from his knowledge, experience, 
and ability. He had much pleasure in asking Mr. Young to take 
the chair. 

Mr. Younc said his first duty was an exceedingly pleasant one ; 
and it was to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring 
President for his excellent services during his year of office. Mr. 
Ruggles had been the successor of many worthy men who had 
struggled hard at the inception of the Association for, and had 
carried it through to, the great measure of success it enjoyed that 
day; and he had been a most worthy successor. He had upheld 
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the traditions of the Association ; and, under his able guidance, 
it had prospered exceedingly. He (the President) was only ex- 
pressing the feelings of the members in proposing this vote. 

Mr. J. Davis (Gravesend) said it gave him great pleasure to 
second the resolution. During the past twelve months, they had 
seen a great deal of Mr. Ruggles; and he was sure he was only 
expressing the views of the members generally when he said they 
had never had such a genial President before. 

The motion was heartily carried. 


THE PRESIDENT’s MEDAL. 


The PreEsIDENT remarked that it became doubly interesting to 
him, having heard the expression of the good feeling of the mem- 
bers towards Mr. Ruggles, to present tohim the President’s Medal 
of the Association. He trusted Mr. Ruggles would long be spared 
to wear it; and that every time he looked upon it, he would think 
of the respect and the affection that were entertained for him by 
all who knew him. 

Mr. RuaGLes, in reply, said that words failed him to express his 
gratitude for the handsome present that had been voted to him, 
and for the kind words that had been used concerning himself. 
He felt he did not deserve them. When he took the chair twelve 
months ago, he did so with fear and trembling; but he regretted 
now, after the many kindnesses he had received at the hands of 
the Committee and of the members generally, that his year of 
office had expired. 


The PresipeEnt then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


I must again thank you for the honourable position in which 
you have placed me, and assure you that I shall endeavour to carry’ 


out the duties of the office to the best of my ability. The mem- 
bers of the Association have always given such loyal support 
to their Presidents that I have every confidence that my short- 
comings will be pardoned; and with your kindly assistance I 
hope my year of office will be one of continued progress. 


AN INJUDICIOUS ACT. 


We have now had an opportunity of judging the probable 
effects of the Eight Hours Act; and as coal is the main factor 
in our success, as it is also the foundation upon which rests the 
prosperity of all other industries, I make no apology for reviewing 
the situation from my point of view. The date of the introduction 
of the Eight Hours Bill was well chosen by the representatives of 
the Miners’ Unions. The colliery owners, by united action, had 
raised the price of coal to a figure which could not possibly be main- 
tained for any great length of time ; and the men’s representatives, 
being in a position to put pressure on the Government, seized the 
opportunity to induce the Home Secretary to introduce the Bill, 
hoping, no doubt, that it would become law at about the time 
when the owners’ combination was sufficiently weakened to pro- 
duce a falling price in the coal market. They could then very 
justly point out that the price of coal under the new Act was less 
than in the previous year, and no doubt hoped to claim that it 
had been beneficial to the community at large. Deputation after 
deputation waited upon the Home Secretary—deputations con- 
sisting of the ablest business men, representing every industry. 
They were received by the Home Secretary with the unfailing 
courtesy characteristic of him. He admitted that if the Act re- 
sulted in any permanent increase in the price of coal it would be 
a very serious matter for the country at large ; but, with a smile 
of pity for the short-sightedness and selfishness of those who only 
looked at this question in so far as it affected (or appeared to 
them likely to affect) their own immediate interests, he gently 
hinted that all were mistaken—that the Act could not, and would 
not, affect any user of coal, except in a beneficial manner. 

What are the actual facts? During May, June, and July the 
whole country was in an unsettled state, owing to the action of 
the colliers, on the Bill becoming law. Not satisfied with an Act 
defining the limit of the hours of labour, one section of the Miners’ 
Union demanded a readjustment of the minimum wage. As a 
consequence of this, we were threatened with a general strike 
throughout the whole country; and trade, which appeared to be 
showing slight signs of revival, again became unsettled and de- 
pressed. Although, fortunately, a general strike was averted by 
the concessions of the owners (we do not hear of the men con- 
ceding anything), what is the effect of the Act on the collieries 
now working? We hear of reductions in the output of 10 to 
16 per cent. per man. This must mean a permanent enhance- 
ment of the price of coal; and the cost of production of every 
article manufactured in this country must, therefore, be in- 
creased. Now, it is in the markets of the world that these goods 
have to compete in price with similar goods manufactured in 
countries under quite different conditions. Even before the intro- 
duction of the Bill, our manufacturers found it difficult to retain 
their trade ; and if the cost of production is still further increased, 
how can they hope to hold their own? Any loss of trade by our 
manufacturers re-acts on the whole country; and we, as sup- 
pliers of artificial light, will suffer as they suffer. So that not 
only shall we have to pay an increased price for our raw material 
and all manufactured articles we purchase, but we are liable, also, 
to suffer a diminution in demand for our finished product, owing 
to the far-reaching and pernicious effects of this Act. 


BYE-PRODUCTS OUTLOOK. 


_ The question of the price of coal naturally leads to a discus- 
sion of the probable future of our bye-products markets. Coke 








is at present our most important residual, and, in my opinion, the 
outlook is hopeful. It is true that the production of coke is in- 
creasing yearly ; but the demand, so far, has easily kept pace 
with the production. In their own particular field, gas engineers 
are paying much more attention to the cultivation of a local coke 
trade—they are endeavouring to ascertain the requirements of 
their particular localities; and they are also educating the public 
to the advantages of using a smokeless fuel and in the method of 
attaining the best results from the fuel used. 

The sulphate of ammonia market has kept fairly even during 
the last few years, and, in spite of the largely increasing produc- 
tion—not only from gas-works, but from coke-oven recovery 
plants, both in this country and abroad—the demand is ever in- 
creasing. Also, new fields are being opened up—notably in the 
Far East ; and the outlook is distinctly hopeful. 

With tar products, however, I am afraid we cannot have the 
same hopeful feeling. So long as the demand for any article is 
maintained at a level equal to the production, an even market 
can be expected. But should the production exceed the demand 
by a very narrow margin, the fall in value of the total production 
is out of all proportion to the small surplus which has caused 
the slump. The normal increase of tar production at gas-works 
would probably not affect the market to any extent ; but the 
greatly increased production arising from coke-oven recovery 
plants will probably have a serious effect on the tar products 
markets in the near future. Many of these coking plants have 
been erected to produce coke from coal dust at collieries where 
the dust was formerly made into briquettes; so that they have 
not only become tar products producers, but have ceased to be 
tar products consumers. Every ¢ffort must be made to find new 
outlets for our tar. Something has been done in the matter of 
road surface treatment, and something in the renewal of the prac- 
tice of making coal-tar macadam roads. But these are com- 
paratively small outlets for a raw material which, consisting, as 
it does, of rich hydrocarbons, ought to be of greater value to the 
manufacturing world than to be buried in road-making in its raw 
state. Something, also, has been done in substituting benzol for 
lighter spirit as a source of motive power in spirit motor engines ; 
and it is to be hoped that further progress will be made in this 
direction. 

The demand for creosote, fortunately, is still slightly in excess 
of the production; and pitch has increased in value recently. 
But, unless some new market is created, it is difficult to look on 
the increasing production without grave fears for the future. 


A SURVEY OF THE CARBONIZING FIELD. 


Our ideas on the subject of carbonization are undergoing 
complete transformation. Until quite recently, a thin layer of 
coal gasified in the least possible duration of time was considered 
to be the acme of perfection for obtaining the best possible results, 
not only from the coal, but also from the floor-space of the retort 
used—in other words, for the amount of capital employed, and 
also the cost of labour involved. As long ago as 1896, an instal- 
lation of coking-ovens was erected in Halifax (Nova Scotia) for 
the purpose of carbonizing coal in bulk, and supplying therefrom 
illuminating gas for the lighting of the town. This was followed 
by installations at Boston and other places in the States. But it 
was found that it was possible to utilize for illuminating purposes 
the gas produced during a comparatively small proportion of the 
period necessary for complete carbonization of the whole charge. 
Those who have studied the curves obtained by Professor Bunte, 
showing the illuminating power of the gas produced at various 
stages of a charge undergoing carbonization for twenty-four 
hours, will readily understand that this must be so. The curve 
shows that, for a few minutes in the first hour, the gas attains its 
highest value—being at the end of the second hour only a little 
more than half the value, while at the end of the fourth hour it is 
little more than one-third, and during the last nine hours there is 
a sharp curve from this point to nil. 

Our Continental brethren, in the meantime, directed their atten- 
tion to the vertical retort ; and they have succeeded in evolving a 
very fine gas-producing and coke-making plant—obtaining their 
results with the minimum expenditure of labour. The coke that 
results from the vertical retorts on the Continent is excellent 
in quality, and a good yield of gas per ton is obtained; but the 
illuminating power is only from to to 12 candles, tested by the 
“Metropolitan’”’ No. 2 burner. The calorific value, however, is 
higher than one would expect, and is sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of supply demanded from our Continental friends. 
We have not yet, in England, arrived at the point where illumi- 
nating power can be ignored, and calorific value only be con- 
sidered. This fact has led to many other experiments io coal 
carbonization. Continuous carbonization in vertical retorts has 
been the aim of those indefatigable workers, Messrs. Woodall 
and Duckham ; and there is: no doubt they have overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of such a process, and have achieved suc- 
cess. Messrs. Glover and West, following on similar lines, have 
also scored a success in the continuously charged vertical retort ; 
and, reviewed in the light of our old experience of carbonization, 
it seems theoretically correct that a continuously moving charge 
passing through the carbonizing vessel in a comparatively short 
— of time—say from seven to nine hours—would be more 

ikely to produce a gas of even illuminating power and of a 

sufficiently high quality, than a similar quantity of coal charged 

rs a vessel and allowed to stew for twelve or even twenty-four 
ours. 


Here, however, another surprise awaits us. From various parts 
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of the country we have reports of experiments where retorts— 
vertical, horizontal, and inclined—filled quite full of coal and 
allowed to carbonize for a lengthened period—have given results 
in which every product is increased in value. The yield of gas is 
largely increased without any diminution of illuminating power; 
the coke is of a better quality and there is more of it; the yield of 
tar is greater and the quality much better; the sulphate of ammonia 
produced is also increased; and sulphur compounds and naph- 
thalene are also eliminated. After-reading the reports of these 
results, there can be little wonder that any engineer contemplating 
the erection of new carbonizing plant hesitates to adopt even the 
very latest development in that field. He may well wonder where 
all the leakage could have taken place in his existing plant when 
he reads of the large all-round gains claimed for admittedly experi- 
mental plant, and speculates as to whether perfected apparatus 
will give still further advantages. I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to remind you that our Continental friends, with their fine installa- 
tions of vertical retorts, do not claim to have obtained the great 
results enumerated above—especially with respect to illuminating 
power. The illuminating power of gas is still the legal standard 
of its value in England; and the cost of producing gas of such 
illuminating power as will conform to our legal requirements 
must still be the criterion of the success, or otherwise, of any 
process of gas manufacture. 


AMERICAN. CARBONIZING PRACTICE UP-TO-DATE. 


In the United States our brethren are also working on the car- 
bonizing problem. Ina works having a large installation of in- 
clined retorts, each retort being 20 feet by 26 inches by 15 inches, 
their practice for a considerable time has been to fill the retorts 
quite full, and raise the temperature so that the charge is thoroughly 
carbonized in six hours. The temperature in the combustion 
chamber is maintained at 2500° Fahr., giving an average of about 
2000° Fahr. in the retorts. 

Our American friends supply a gas of much higher illuminating 
power than we do—from 20 to 22 candles being the usual standard. 
The results at the works here quoted are 11,580 cubic feet per ton, 
of 17°19 candles; and the coke, tar, and sulphate are not appreci- 
ably affected. The yield of gasis 20,500 cubic feet per retort per 
day ; and the make per man per day is 132,000 cubic feet. This 
latter figure includes foremen, stokers, firemen, scurfers, and 
quenchers—in other words, the whole of the labour from the coal 
hopper to the coke conveyor. In another works, horizontal retorts 
have been constructed consisting of pure silica material. These 
retorts are built up of segmental tiles, very similar to those used 
so successfully by Mr. Hack at Birmingham. These retorts are 
15 feet long by 26 inches by 16 inches; and they are charged and 
discharged at one operation. The scoop containing the charge 
acts as a discharging ram, and is so constructed that it leaves 
almost a full charge in the retort. The space left unfilled is only 
about 3 inches from the top of the retort. Experiments were made 
to ascertain the temperature and duration of charge which would 
give the best results; and it was finally decided that these were 
obtained when a temperature of 2000° Fahr. was maintained, and 
the charge allowed to remain in the retort for seven hours. 
Under these conditions they produced 12,118 cubic feet of gas per 
ton, of 162 candles, tested by the “ London” No.1 argand. This 
is claimed to be a considerable advantage over their former prac- 
tice with the same coal. It appears in both cases that the in- 
creased yield of gas results in a decreased illuminating power; 
but the decrease in illuminating power is not in the same ratio as 
the increase in yield per ton, so that, calculated in candle-feet per 
ton, there is a distinct gain. 


SYSTEM IN STUDY AND WORK. 


With these and other problems facing us, it is fortunate that 
those who are now training to follow us as engineers have the 
advantage of obtaining thoroughly technical education before 
applying themselves to the exclusive and serious study of their 
own profession. Whatever the ‘scholastic attainments of any 
young aspirant, let me most earnestly suggest that at least one 
year’s training should be taken in the engineer’s fitting shop at a 
gas-works. I do not know of any better method of obtaining a 
full insight into the construction of every part of the appliances 
than to have to assist in the repairing of them. It gives a 
practical grip of detail which I do not think can be obtained in 
any other manner; and, above all, it ought to teach the young 
engineer what manner of men he hopes some day tomanage. It 
will show him their strength and also their weakness; it will help 
him to admire the one and give him the desire to improve the 
other ; and, above all, it ought to teach him how easy it is to work 
with the men instead of against them, as so many beginners are 
inclined to do. This will help him on to a solution of any labour 
difficulties which may arise. The initial success of the profit- 
sharing scheme at the South Metropolitan Gas Company was 
due, I am sure, quite as much to Sir George Livesey’s keen 
interest in all that pertained to the true well-being of his men, 
and their knowledge of that fact, as to the promise of benefits 
likely to accrue to the men, of which, in the beginning, they could 
only have had a hazy and indistinct idea. 

While on the subject of the training of a gas engineer, let me 
also impress upon the pupil the value of system. The daily task 
is a most important one. Let every day carry its own burden— 
the putting off even of small things results very quickly in an in- 
tolerable burden ; and let him make every part of his duty a daily 
one, as far as possible. It is too late at the end of a month to 
make the discovery that a discrepancy has taken place—the 





damage is already done. But by systematic and daily routine; 
these leakages and discrepancies can be detected and rectified at 
once. This applies quite as much to the commercial side of our 
work as to the engineering. Let me give an example of system 
as applied to the commercial side of our responsibilities—viz., 
the collection of accounts. It is quite as important to collect all 
the money earned as it is to earn it. The total area of supply is 
divided into districts, and each district is again subdivided, corre- 
sponding to divisions in the meter-reading books. ‘Ihe reading 
of meters is begun on the twenty-fourth day of each third month 
and finished on the seventh of the succeeding month. As each 
reading-book is finished, it is seized upon by the collector, who 
transfers the indices to his collecting book, which consists of bill, 
receipt, and counterfoil. While recording the index of the meter, 
he calculates the charge and makes out the bill. The reading- 
book is handed to the rental-clerk, who makes the charge in the 
rental book ; and then the collector’s book and the rentals are 
checked the one by the other. On the first day in each quarter, 
the collector begins delivering bills; and if he does not receive 
payment, he stamps on the bill a notification that his second call 
will be made upon a certain date. The whole of his first round 
is completed before the end of the first month of the quarter. 
The second round is then begun and finished, after which the 
collector has ample time to send out various notices to the 
laggards. As the quarter lengthens, the notices increase in 
urgency, until, finally, a few summonses wind up the quarter. In 
the meanwhile, the collector has time to prepare his collecting 
books for the next quarter. I do not think there is anything 
very exceptional in this account of a collector’s work—excepting 
the extreme regularity of the system, and the ease with which the 
bills are distributed early in the quarter to the consumers. But 
mark the result of this system. Our collection for the last seven 
years has averaged gg‘8g9 per cent., and for eight quarters not a 
single arrear has been carried forward. The introduction of so 
simple a system has saved a considerable sum of money in bad 
debts, &c., every year. 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 


My reason for giving an example of system as applied to the 
commercial side of our business 1s that in the training of a young 
gas engineer, his commercial instincts are usually Jeft. to develop 
by chance—no special training being given. Nearly all Pro- 
vincial gas engineers have the management of the commercial. 
part of the business under their control, as well as the manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas; and a great responsibility rests 
upon them, not only in conducting the affairs of their under- 
takings on thoroughly commercial lines, but also in advising their 
directors or committees as to the probable trend of markets for 
the purchase of their requirements and the sale of their products. 
In addition to these qualifications, it is necessary that every gas 
engineer should be able to advise his customers as to the best 
means of obtaining the greatest efficiency frem the gas consumed, 
for lighting, for fuel, and for motive power. 


ACTIVITY IN THE DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT. 


It may appear to be late in the day to emphasize the necessity 
for gas undertakings to have a department devoted to the supply 
of all appliances for the consumption of gas; but, unfortunately, 
there are still a considerable number of places where the interest 
of the gas supplier appears to stop short at the meter. Having 
in view the severe competition of electricity, both for lighting and 
motive power, the gas supplier cannot afford to remain inactive. 
He, only, is in a position to actively combat this competition ; 
and, without intertering in the least with the ordinary business of 
the local gas-fitters, he can offer such inducements to the consumer 
of electricity as may tempt him to transfer his lighting account 
to the gas supplier. The supplying of efficient and economical 
lamps and burners, and the yearly maintenance of them at a fixed 
price, may be mentioned as examples of these inducements. In 
Hull, we bave a show-room equipped with an able staff of officers 
and workmen, and furnished with the most modern examples of 
efficient gas appliances. The lighting of tradesmen’s premises, 
both internally and externally, has been made a special feature 
of this establishment ; and to-day we have in use on the main- 
tenance plan 1254 lamps, representing 5016 burners; nearly the 
whole of which have superseded electricity. 


GAS-FIRES AND RADIANT HEAT. 


The subject of heating rooms by means of gas-fires has received 
an increasing share of attention during the last.few years; and 
the report of the experiments conducted by Mr. E. W. Smith and 
the Committee appointed by the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers is an interesting addition to our knowledge on this 
subject. It is my opinion, however, that they have accepted too 
readily the theory that rooms can be heated by radiated heat 
alone. I admit that, in a room in which the air is already warm, 
the sensation of receiving heat from a radiant surface is a pleasant 
one; but it must not be forgotten that radiated heat, perse, cannot 
heat air. Even the sun’s rays passing through our atmosphere do 
not appreciably raise the temperature of the air. If the sun’s rays 
could communicate their heat directly to the air through which 
they pass, they could only reach the earth’s surface after they had 
raised the whole atmosphere to a temperature that would be not 
only unendurable, but fatal to life. The sun’s rays, as you are all 
aware, heat our atmosphere by convection—that is to say, they 
must first heat the surface of the earth, which, in its turn, gives 
up its heat to the atmosphere by convection. Is it likely that the 
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rays of heat from a puny gas-fire will act differently from those of 
the sun? Of course, it is pointed out that the rays of heat from 
a fire falling upon, and being absorbed by, the walls and furniture 
of a room; do, by convection, gradually heat the atmosphere of 
the room. That fact is granted. But surely there are more eco- 
nomical and efficient methods than this of heating air by convec- 
tion. Inall countries where the winters are rigorous, it is found by 
practical experience that the air of dwellings must be heated by con- 
vection to secure comfort. It is stated that heating air by convec- 
tion driesit. Why should it? The mere heating of air does not de- 
compose the moisture the air contains. At my request, the late Mr. 
Thomas Fletcher conducted experiments on this subject, and the 
results were published in our Technical Press. Mr. Fletcher found 
that there was no difference in the moisture of the air in rooms 
of the same temperature heated by incandescent gas-fire or coal- 
fire. Even when the room was heated by an incandescent gas- 
fire, assisted by a low-power air-heating arrangement, the results 
were the same. Dr. Rideal, in his interesting experiments on the 
relative hygienic values of gas and electric lighting, found that 
the action of the surfaces of a room had a considerable influence 
on humidity. He says: “These, though apparently dry, hold 
moisture in large quantities; so that a shallow layer of the sur- 
face of the walls and ceiling contains more water than all the air 
inthe room. There is, ordinarily, a continual exchange between 
the air and the room surfaces—if either becomes moister, it gives 
up water; if either becomes dryer, it receives moisture. In this 
way, the walls serve as a compensating reservoir to help to main- 
tain the humidity of the air approximately constant.” 

In heating rooms artificially, we must copy the lesson given us 
by Nature.: Neither radiation alone, nor convection alone, can 
be satisfactory ; but a judicious blending of the two will, I feel 
convinced, give the most satisfactory results. The best gas-fires 
of a few years ago aimed at this happy combination—whether by 
accident or design I am unable to say; but it is certainly true 
that those fires which, by their construction, yielded a large 
amount of convected heat and a fair proportion of heat by direct 
radiation, when fixed so that a good chimney draught wasobtained, 
are. the most comfortable, most efficient, and most economical 
results. 


THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 


No gas engineer in these days waits for the customer to apply 
to him.’ ‘He must discover the customer—he must attract public 
attention in season and out of season to the wares he has for-sale. 
He must advertise freely and judiciously. As an old advertiser, 
I would ‘warn against prolix advertising—advertisements which 
contain too much reading matter are apt to be cast aside unread. 
Let your advertising be novel, terse, and epigrammatic. Any- 
thing alliterative is almost sure to catch the public eye. I need 
scarcely say, unlike some advertisers, we must keep our advertise- 
ments well within the bounds of truth. Every year new business 
becomes more difficult to obtain; but I am sure I am expressing 
your views when I say that each one of us has confidence in the 
future of our industry. And, in thanking you for the.patient 
attention you have given to this address, I wish each one may 
have a successful and progressive year. 


At the close of the address, 

Mr. T. GLoveER (Norwich) said it was his duty to move a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address. The members knew 
they would have a deliverance from Mr. Young that would be 
bright and up-to-date, and one to which it would be a pleasure to 
listen. Although it was out of order to discuss a presidential 
address, Mr. Young would permit him to congratulate him upon 
his 99°89 per cent. of collections, and upon the absence of bad 
debts. It was certainly splendid; and something for many of 
them toaimat. They were thankful to the President for his wise 
hints to the gas engineers who had pupils at their works, and to 
the young men who were aiming at becoming gas engineers; and 
particularly were they grateful for one wise sentence: “ Let every 
day carry its own burden; the putting off even of small things 
results very quickly in an intolerable burden.” If this was only 
remembered by the young as well as the old, it would do good. 
He also thanked the President for drawing attention to the fact 
that radiant heat thrown through space was of no use alone. He 
thought that, when radiant heat was being extolled so much, to the 
detriment of the other forms of heating air, it should be recog- 
nized that the great mistake that was being made was in heating 
air to too high a temperature on too small asurface. If they had 
a large volume of heat at a low temperature, in addition to the 
radiant heat, they would get much more pleasant effects. It was 
a fact that radiant heat alone was very expensive. They also 
agreed with Mr. Young’s sentiments as to looking after their cus- 
tomers, and not leaving the customers to look up the gas suppliers. 
They also thanked him for his hints on gas advertising. The 
paper that Mr. Young read in Norwich some ten years or so ago 
was well in memory. Then he gave them some splendid hints as 
to advertising ; and it was interesting to notice that their Presi- 
dent had not changed his mind about this, and that it had proved 
so very successful. 

Mr. J. H. TRouGHToN (Newmarket) seconded the motion; and 
it was unanimously carried. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, said it gave him great pleasure 
to hear that he had not bored the members. The difficulty of 
producing an address increased as each one slid into the past. 
The next man who tried the job had a worse task to perform 
than his predecessor. However, if the address had given the 








members as much pleasure as it had him to write it, he was more 
than repaid for any little trouble he had taken. He thanked the 


‘members most sincerely. 


Gas PRACTICES AT GREAT YARMOUTH. 


The members next proceeded to discuss the paper read by Mr. 
W. J. Carpenter at the Stamford meeting in April last. A report 
of the discussion appears on p. 828. 


GASHOLDER RECONSTRUCTION. 


Following, came a paper on the above subject by Mr. Joun 
Ho . pay, of the East Hull Gas Company.: It was illustrated by 
a number of well-executed lantern slides. ‘The paper, with the 
diagrams exhibited and some of the photographs shown, will 
appear in next week’s issue. There was no discussion upon it. 


THANKS TO AUTHORS. 


Mr. RuGGLEs, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Holliday, and referring to the paper by the latter, said 
it had been most interesting, especially the slides illustrating the 
progress of the works. The contractors in this instance must 
have hurried up well. The views showed distinctly what could 
be done if such work was to be carried out quickly. 

Mr. J. CarTER (Lincoln), in seconding, said they had listened 
to Mr. Holliday’s paper with great interest, and had looked with 
equal interest upon the artistic productions he had projected on 
the screen. Both Mr. Carpenter’s and Mr. Holliday’s papers pos- 
sessed the most useful qualities of contributions to the proceed- 
ings of such meetings. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Hott ipay, in reply, said he had prepared the paper because 
he thought it would serve to create a little more interest in the 
holder the members were going to inspect next day. It had 
afforded him a great deal of interest to prepare the paper; and 
perhaps the difficulties met with in connection with the holder, 
and the way they had been dealt with, might at some time be of 
service to the members. 

Mr. CARPENTER also expressed his acknowledgments. 


THE LivEsSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 


The PreEsiDENT said the members would have noticed on the 
agenda that a resolution was to be brought before them respecting 
a contribution to the Sir George Livesey Memorial Fund. He 
had pleasure in proposing that ten guineas be voted from the 
funds of the Association towards this laudable object. It was 
quite unnecessary for him to add anything to the mere resolution. 
Sir George was a very great figure in the gas industry; and he 
was a great figure in the hearts of all who knew him. 

Mr. Ruaccves had much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. WimuursT remarked that he was hoping the Committee 
were going to make the contribution twenty guineas. He under- 
stood from the Technical Press, after the June meeting of the 
Institution, that this was the sum to be contributed. 

The PreEsIDENT said he thought the funds of the Association 
were only large enough to warrant support to the extent of ten 
guineas. They would hardly be justified in giving twenty. 

The-motion was unanimously carried. 


PLACE OF NExT MEETING. 


The Hon. SEcRETARY, at the request of the President, read a 
letter from Mr. Carpenter, of Yarmouth. The letter had refer- 
ence to a proposal to hold the next spring meeting at Yarmouth ; 
and Mr. Carpenter was pleased to say that, at a meeting of his 
Directors, it was resolved to offer a cordial invitation to the 
Association to visit Yarmouth in April next. 

Mr. Wimuourst proposed that the invitation be received with 
hearty thanks. He well remembered the two meetings that were 
held at Yarmouth in the earlier years of the Association ; and he 
knew they could not do better than receive the kind offer. 

Mr. J. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge) seconded the motion; and 
it was cordially passed. 

Mr. CarRPENTER, on behalf of the Chairman and, Directors of 
the Company, thanked the members for accepting the invitation. 
The Chairman and Directors were quite content to think that an 
Association of this character would honour Great Yarmouth by 
their presence. He could assure the members his Chairman and 
Directors, as well as himself, would do their utmost to make the 
meeting as interesting and instructive as possible. He believed 
the Directors of the Water Company, who were closely allied 
with those of the Gas Company, would extend an invitation to 
the members to visit their beautiful works situated in a beautiful 
locality. If this could be arranged, he was sure it would be a 
matter of pleasure and profit to everyone. 

Mr. Wimuourst thought there would be an inducement to the 
members to stay the week-end at Yarmouth if the meeting were 
held on Friday. : 

The PresipENT said the point should receive the careful con- 
sideration of the Committee. 

This concluded the business part of the proceedings. 


DINNER. 

In the evening, the members dined together; the President 

occupying the chair. The Mayor of Hull (Mr..H. Feldman) was 

unable to be present; but among the guests were a number of 
local gentlemen. After dinner, a few toasts were honoured. 

Mr. J. }. Runton, the Chairman of the East Hull Gas Company, 
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proposed “The Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.” He 
urged the members to take steps to put themselves on the same level 
as the civil engineers by obtaining a Charter for the parent body, as a 
pecuniary value would attach to it. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said it was the friendly intercourse which took 
place between the members that made for the good of their profession. 
Some of them were old enough to remember the time when every gas 
engineer had a secret process of his own ; but now “ not a sparrow fell 
to the ground in Gravesend but what the man in Hull knew of it ina 
very short time.’’ Their American brethren had not yet reached this 
pitch. They were very jealous of what went on inside their works. 
But they would get over this, and find that an interchange of ideas was 
beneficial to themselves. He did not know of any body of men who so 
freely gave of their knowledge to each otber as gas engineers; and he 
was perfectly certain that as long as this spirit filled their hearts, the 
success of the Association was assured. 

Mr. R. G. SHapsott thanked the British Gaslight Company and 
the East Hull Gas Company for their most hospitable reception of the 
members. 

Major-General Corriz and Mr. Runton having warmly acknow- 
ledged the compliment, ° 

Mr. J. CARTER proposed “ The City and Trade of Hull; ” saying he 
was bold enough to enunciate his belief in the municipalization of gas- 
works. At the same time, he paid a tribute to the two Companies 
established in Hull. 

Alderman G. HA tt, in reply, said they had no fault to find with the 
British Gaslight Company, by whom the city was admirably served. 
In saying this, he was not speaking in any way disrespectfully of the 
other Company. 

Sir ALFRED GELDER also responded to the toast. He said there was 
scarcely any occasion for the Hull Corporation to municipalize the gas- 
works, as there was in the case of others who were seeking new powers 
from Parliament. Hull wasin a fortunate position ; and he assured the 
members that the Corporation were quite happy and contented with the 
treatment meted out to them by the two Gas Companies in the city. 

Mr. W. J. CARPENTER proposed “ Kindred Associations.” 

Mr. T. Grover, in reply, said the parent body in London, as was 
shown by their meetings, was fully alive and active. It was healthy, 
and it was still needed. Their technical programme was followed with 
very great interest. It might be, as some of the Technical Press said 
it was, somewhat lacking in conclusiveness; but this must be so when 
they undertook new work and were breaking fresh ground. He hoped 
the members would not be impatient, but would continue to give them 
the support which was needed if the new work they bad commenced 
was to be made useful to the industry as a whole. The conditions of 
the industry were constantly changing ; and they needed to be alert to 
provide for these changes by adapting themselves to them. It was true 
that only those organisms survived which adapted themselves to their 
environment. They were met that nigbt in an electrically-lighted 
room ; and they had abundance of evidence everywhere they went that 
the electric light, which at one time they affected to despise, was not to 
be despised, but must be recognized asa permanent thing. At thesame 
time, however, they had abundance of evidence that the gas industry 
was not being “snuffed out” by the success of the electric light. They 
and the communities they served had found other uses for gas than 
lighting ; and consumers were only too glad to bave it when it was 
supplied under conditions which enabled them to use it with advantage. 
So that if suppliers of gas adapted themselves to the new and changing 
times, there would be an extended existence for gas, and a future as 
brilliant, they hoped, with success as the past had been. 

Mr. W. Lanerorp (the President of the Midland Association) also 
replied to the toast. He remarked that healthy competition was good 
in every industry ; and he was not at all anxious or sorry that elec- 
tricity had come in to compete with them as suppliers of artificial light. 
He believed that if they did their level-best to keep before their cus- 
tomers the advantages of gas for lighting and for heating purposes, they 
would have nothing to fear. On the other hand, they could not dis- 
guise the fact that the metallic filament lamp, as lately introduced for 
electric lighting, had come to stay, and was a powerful competitor witb 
gas. Still, he saw no reason to fear the continued progress, and the 
ultimate success, of their undertakings. In the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of many of the best firms in England, he wished to say he did 
not feel satisfied with any of the gas-fires on the market. In his opinion, 
they wanted a fire which should be adaptable not only for the bedroom 
and the drawing-room, but also for their sitting and dining rooms; and 
at present—he wished to be candid—he did not think they had a fire 
they could recommend as they would like to do. He was pleased with 
the remarks in the President’s address on the question of heating, and 


he urged that they must push heating and cooking by gas as much as. 


possible, 


VISITS TO THE HuLL GaAs-Works. 


The following day the programme of instruction and interest 
was continued. At ten o’clock, the members were conveyed by 
carriages first to the works of the British Gaslight Company, over 
which they were conducted by the President and his Assistants. 
An outline of what was seen is-supplied in the following descrip- 
tion; but amplification of certain parts will be found in the illus- 
trated articles that appeared in the “ JournaL ” for June 12 and 19, 
1906, and in the paper on “ Tar. Distillation’ read by Mr. Young 
at the meeting of the Association a year ago. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HuLL Works OF THE BRITISH GASLIGHT 
ComPANyY. 

The area of land belonging to the Company equals 4o acres, 
of which one-half is occupied by the buildings and plant. On the 
eastern boundary, is the River Hull flowing on its way to the 
Humber; and, being a tidal river, a large proportion of the Com- 
pany’s coalis received by boat. On the other hand, they are able 
to forward their coke, pitch, sulphate, &c., to the docks by keels 
for shipment, On the south side, is the Hull and Barnsley Rail- 
way on the high level, attached to which are the Company’s sidings, 





weighing-machine, and viaducts, supported on columns running 
into the coal-stores at the height of 14 feet, where all coal-waggons 
can be speedily emptied by opening the bottom doors. All other 
classes of goods received by rail are distributed over the works 
by the Company’s own locomotive engine on lines specially laid 
for the purpose. 

The coal received by river is filled into large pans, and picked 
up by hydraulic cranes, weighed, and dropped into the coal- 
breaker before being taken to the store by a gravity-bucket con- 
veyor, which reaches from the river side to the far end of the 
coal-store. A specially-constructed trench runs the length of the 
coal-store below the floor level, where the gravity buckets can be 
filled with coal out of stock, and dropped into the elevator boot 
when necessary. There are four coal-stores with a total storage 
capacity of about 11,000 tons. 

Carbonizing.—There are three retort-houses for this work; 
No. 1 house being the latest. It was built on the site of the old 
No. 1 house. This house was erected in 1904, and contains 
twelve beds (eights) of inclined retorts in two sections of six 
beds each, equal to about 1} million cubic feet per 24 hours. 
The coal is taken by the elevator and placed by the push-plate 
conveyors into continuous hoppers. The six-hour charges of coal 
for each retort are measured and dropped into the retorts, which 
are 15 inches by 24 inches and 2o feet long. The coke when 
drawn is taken by the hot-coke conveyor to the gravity-bucket 
conveyor and deposited in the yard. All the machinery in this 
house is driven by three gas-engines—viz., one for the coal into 
stock, one for the elevator and push-plate conveyors, and one. for 
the coke-conveyors. 

No. 2 house to replace the old No. 2 house is not yet built. 
No. 3 house was erected in the year 1884. It contains twenty beds 
(sevens) of horizontal retorts, 22 inches by 16 inches by 20 teet 
long. The beds are heated by direct firing; and all the work 
is done by manual labour. The house is capable of making 
13 million cubic feet in 24 hours. 

No. 4 house, which was erected in 1894, contains twenty beds 
(eights) of horizontal retorts, 15 inches by 22 inches by 20 feet long. 
This house can make 2} million cubic feet, has a stage-floor, and 
each through bed has one regenerator furnace, There is a coal- 
store on each side, from which the coal is admitted by sliding- 
doors into the coal-breakers and elevated into storage hoppers, 
two on each side, ready to supply the charging-machines. On 
each side of the retort-bench one charging: and one drawing 
machine on the Arrol-Foulis system are at work; the complete 
installation having been supplied by Messrs. Sir Wm. Arrol and 
Co. Nos. 1 and 4 retort-houses are fitted with governors and 
tar-towers. 

Condensers.-~There are two atmospheric condensers (battery 
and annular) for No. 1 retort-house, and water-cooled condensers 
for Nos. 3 and 4 houses, erected by Messrs. Clapham Brothers, 
Limited. 

Exhausters—Four exhausters are in the main engine-house ; 
two driven with horizontal and two with vertical steam-engines. 
The steam is raised in two Lancashire boilers fitted with Wilton’s 
patent furnaces for burning breeze. There is also a hydraulic 
engine and accumulator in the house for driving the cranes on the 
wharf and hoist in the yard. 

Scrubbers—Two tower-washers, 42 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
fitted with tar-extractors and wood grids above, also three tower- 
scrubbers (C. & W. Walker’s make), 50 feet by 12 feet diameter, 
fitted with Livesey tar-extractors and filled with wood grids, are 
ready for use as required for dealing with the crude gas by wash- 
ing with liquor; while two “ Standard” scrubber-washers are used 
for the final washing with clean water. A portion of each of the 
“ Standard” washers is also fitted for extracting naphthalene when 
necessary. ‘ d 

Purifiers—The stream of gas is divided into two in passing 
through the purifiers; each section (A and B) consisting of six 
purfiers, 30 feet square by 5 feet deep, all fitted with Spencer’s 
grids, which are found to greatly reduce the pressure and the 
number of times refilling. The purifiers are worked with four-way 
valves, and only oxide is used. 

Meters.—There are two station meters—one 100,000 cubic feet 
and the other 150,000 cubic feet per hour. ; 

Gasholders—No. 1 is used for the carburetted water gas, while 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are required for coal gas. The two largest 
are Nos. 5 and 6. The former is 160 feet diameter by 108 feet 
high, and holds 2 million cubic feet; while the latter is 200 feet 
diameter by 120 feet high, and holds 3} million cubic feet. 

Connections.—All the gas connections throughout the works are 
24 inches diameter to the gasholders. . 

Governors.—There are three governors for regulating the supply 
of gas to the town. 

Carburetted Water-Gas Plant.—This comprises two complete sets, 
erected in 1899, of Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow’s plant, each 
set capable of making a million cubic feet per 24 hours. There 
are two Lancashire boilers working at 100 lbs. pressure, and fitted 
with Wilton’s patent furnaces for burning breeze. In the same 
building, there is room for two more similar sets of generators, &c. 
The purifiers are four in number, 30 feet square by 5 feet deep, and 
filled with ordinary grids and oxide, with the addition of a layer of 
breeze at the bottom toremove tracesof tar. There is a separate 
station-meter for measuring the gas previous to mixing with the 
coal gas on its way to the holders. 

- Ta’. Works.—These include five direct-fired stills, each capable 
of holding 2000 gallons of tar, with condensers, receivers, and 
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necessary storage tanks for the various distillates ; the smothering 
chamber for cooling the pitch; and the pitch bed, where it is 
stored for shipment. All the stills are fired with coke. There 
is a Lancashire boiler, 28 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. diameter, for supplying 
steam to the pumps and stills. There is also a complete plant for 
the recovery of anthracene. These works were erected 32 years 
ago. The products are naphtha, light oil, creosote, and pitch. 

Sulphate- W orks.—The still is by Messrs. C. & W. Walker, with 
liming-chamber included, and the saturator, of solid lead plate, 
was made by Messrs. Joseph Taylor and Co., of Bolton ; the whole 
being capable of turning out six tons of sulphate per 24 hours. 
There are two Lancashire boilers for providing the necessary 
steam for still, pumps, &c., fitted for burning breeze. In connec- 
tion with this department, there is a Claus sulphur recovery plant 
for dealing with the waste gases from the saturator after their 
condensation. These gases are passed through a washer to free 
them from tarry matter, and then into a kiln containing oxide of 
iron placed on checker brickwork. The gases, mixed with air, 
produce spontaneous combustion, and the sulphur is eliminated 
and deposited in a dry state as the burnt gases pass through a 
large brick chamber with baffle-walls placed crossways, 2 feet 
apart. A limestone tower washer throws down the sulphurous 
acid, and the sulphuretted hydrogen is passed into an oxide 
purifier—thus preventing nuisance. The amount of recovered 
sulphur is about 50 tons a year; and it finds a ready market. 

Workshops, Etc.—There are blacksmiths, fitters, joiners, 
painters, and meter shops, stables for nine horses, stores, foreman 
stoker’s room, and messrooms for the stokers and yardmen, with 
cook’s kitchen and utensils. Adjoining are the lavatories and 
baths, &c., for general use by all workmen. 

Water Softening.—All steam-boilers are provided with a supply 
of water softened in special storage tanks. The water is pumped 
from the river at low water and treated so as to reduce the hard- 
ness toa minimum. There are three tanks adjoining each other, 
any of which will last 24 hours, so that plenty of time is given for 
any sediment to settle. The freedom of the boilers from scale 
and corrosion is ample proof that the system is all that can be 
desired. 





Leaving the works of the British Gas Company, the members 
drove to the works of the East Hull Gas Company, over which 
they were conducted by Mr. Holliday and his Assistants. Dis- 
tinctive features of interest were the four-lift spiral-guided holder 
described by Mr. Holliday at the meeting the previous day, and 
the Feld sulphuretted hydrogen plant, which was described last 
week (p. 761), and upon which some further particulars by Herr 
Feld are published this week on p. 816. The system (the con- 
tractors for which are Messrs. R. & J. Dempster) was explained 
by Mr. Schmidt in the absence of Mr. Feld. The party after- 
wards visited the Garden City, and were then entertained at 
luncheon at the Royal Station Hotel by the Directors of the East 
Hull Gas Company. Mr. J.J. Runton presided. At this gather- 
ing, Mr. Holliday explained that the Feld process had merely been 
adopted for the sake of economy in the matter of ground space— 
they had not room enough to erect lime and oxide purifiers. 








A Veteran in the Gas Industry. 


Veterans in the gas industry, as well as those assisting in its 
modern improvements and triumphs, will be interested to learn 
that Mr. William W. Box, one of the earliest pioneers, is living 
in retirement at Herne Bay. Mr. Box, who is in his 88th year, is 
enjoying the best of health, and takes not only a keen interest in 
the progress of the gas industry, but also in every-day affairs 
and even in politics. Interviewed recently, Mr. Box stated that 
he entered the gas business in London, working for the firm of 
Mr. Barlow, whose son was the late Mr. Thomas G. Barlow, who 
founded and first edited the “JournaL.” This would be about 
76 years ago; so that Mr. Box may claim to be one of the oldest, 
if not absolutely the oldest, man in the gas profession. Under 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. Box, who was then a lad, assisted in the fitting- 
up of the first gas-works at Salisbury with three beds of three 
retorts each and a single-lift holder, making the first gas and 
lighting up the town. Thence, under the same firm, he proceeded 
to Romsey, erecting works of the same size, and giving that town 
also gas lighting for the first time. Subsequently Birkenhead was 
visited and equipped with similar works. Promotion now came 
to Mr. Box, and he was appointed Manager of the gas and water 
works at Chester for the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. Management of the works at Old Ford, Bow, followed ; 
and eventually Mr. Box found himself at Newbury, in Berkshire. 
His position there he relinquished to take the management of a 
gas tube and fitting works at Birmingham, under Messrs. James 
Toy and Son. Management of the Walton-on-Thames Gas- 
Works under Mr. H. P. Stephenson, the Engineer, was the next 
move ; and thence Mr. Box went to Ely, in Cambridgeshire. 
Finally he took service under the West Kent Gas Company at 
Crayford, and held the position of Manager for about thirty years. 
This was his last appointment. There is probably no man living 


who has had a more varied or a longer experience of the gas in- 
dustry in its different branches; and, as illustrative of Mr. Box’s 
inventive faculty, it may be mentioned that patents have been 
granted to him for luted retort-lid fasteners, anti-dips, a scrubber- 
washer, puttyless lamps, self-sealing mouthpieces, ascension-pipes, 
railway metal joints, horseshoes, furniture ball castors, and: cup- 
board fasteners. 








GAS PRACTICES AT GREAT YARMOUTH. 


An Interesting Discussion on Commercial Topics. 


It will be remembered that at the meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Association at Stamford on April 21 last, Mr. W. J. 
CARPENTER, the Engineer and Manager of the Great Yarmouth 
Gas Company, read a paper on the above subject. It contained a 
large amount of compilation, and showed considerable industry 
in preparation on Mr. Carpenter's part. It was thought that, in 
order to do justice to the contribution, the discussion should be 
postponed to the autumn meeting; and therefore, at Hull last 
Thursday, the members gave the paper the consideration that the 
intervening time had enabled them to prepare for. 


The Presipent (Mr. John Young) said the meeting was open 
for the discussion of the paper. It was an interesting one, full of 
detail ; and he was quite sure a number of members were anxious 
to say something about it. 

Mr. F. PATERNOSTER (Felixstowe) said he was glad the discus- 
sion on the paper had been postponed until that day, as it had 
enabled him to make a few comparisons which he would not have 
been able to do on the spur of the moment immediately after the 
reading of the paper. It was hardly a paper that one could criti- 
cize; but he presumed the chief object in postponing the dis- 
cussion had been to enable others to compare the Yarmouth 
results with their own. He should be glad to tell the members 
what they had been doing at Felixstowe. But first of all he must 
thank Mr. Carpenter for the opportunity he had given him for 
doing this by publishing figures that were fairly comparable with 
his (Mr. Paternoster’s) own; for to fairly compare the working of 
a company at a seaside resort with one supplying an inland town 
was in most cases an impossibility. The first points that struck 
him were the particulars Mr. Carpenter gave with reference to his 
slot-meter installations and the cost of collection. He said that 
at Yarmouth practically no limit was determined respecting the 
requirements of the slot-meter consumer. Mr. Carpenter made 
his collections twice monthly; and the average monthly amount 
collected per consumer was 4s. 2d. The cost of collection per 
annum was equal to 1s. 324d. At Felixstowe, they did aot give 
the slot consumers everything they wanted. The question in his 
mind was whether Mr. Carperter could not do as well by not 
giving them everything they asked for. He (Mr. Paternoster) 
went into the matter very carefully. At Felixstowe, they limited 
the installations to three lights, a gas-ring, and a point for a 
cooker. But they made consumers hire the cookers; and they 
had no difficulty in getting monthly rentals for them. The aver- 
age montbly collection per consumer was 4s. 2§d., or $d. more 
than in the case of Mr. Carpenter. But at Yarmouth, everything 
was given that the slot consumer asked for ; at Felixstowe the slot 
consumer was limited. With acooker, the average collection was 
much more—63. 8d. Collecting once monthly, the cost to the 
Company at Felixstowe was about is. a year. Coming to the 
question of naphthalene, he (Mr. Paternoster) had no experience 
of it; but Mr. Carpenter made a curious remark in reference to 
the subject that had attracted his attention. The paper said: 

It is now an accepted idea in the management of gas affairs in Great 
Yarmouth that more trouble has been found through the deposition of 
naphthalene in the services after salt water had been substituted for 
tbat of the town water supply. This opinion has been formed by the 
close observance of the prevalence of complaints as to the supply of 
gas and otherwise in certain districts most freely deluged with the 
briny element. 

He should like to ask Mr. Carpenter whether he meant to infer 
that street watering by salt water induced a deposit of naphtha- 
lene in the mains and services. Mr. Carpenter gave an inter- 
esting table with reference to his coke sales. He mentioned the 
tonnage per cent. of total sales; the local sales unbroken, and 
the local sales broken—tonnage per cent. of total sales. He (Mr. 
Paternoster) thought it would be interesting if he worked his 
figures out in the same way; and he had taken five years. He 
noticed that Mr. Carpenter’s figure for 1904 was 28°5 per cent. of 
total sales of coke on rail; his own at Felixstowe was 37°58. The 
Yarmouth percentage of local sales unbroken was 58°3; that of 
Felixstowe, 59'26. The Yarmouth percentage of local sales broken 
was 13'2; that of Felixstowe 3°16. In 1908, the Yarmouth per- 
centage of total sales on rail was 41°5; that of Felixstowe, 22°84. 
The Yarmouth percentage of local sales unbroken was 44°7; that 
of Felixstowe, 52°80. The percentage of broken sales at Yarmouth 
was 138; and at Felixstowe 24°36. Then he came to what was 
one of the most interesting tables in the paper. That was the one 
showing the yearly output of gas, with the proportion due to day 
consumption. He had taken Mr. Carpenter’s figures from 1904 
to 1908, and compared them with the same period at Felixstowe. 
Yarmouth figures for those years were 43°66, 43°43, 44°3, 45°01, 
45°35; at Felixstowe they were 44°22, 46°19, 48°56, 51°62, 52°20. 
From this it would be seen that at Felixstowe they had suc- 
ceeded in the last two years in selling more than 50 per cent. of the 
gas between the hours of 6 a.m. arid 6 p.m. With regard to the 
other table showing the day consumption per cent. of the total 
monthly output, he had taken the same period of years. In 1904 
the highest and lowest percentages at Yarmouth were 47°89 and 
36°33 in December and April respectively; at Felixstowe, they 
were 47°39 and 41°18 for the same two months. In 1905, the 
maximum at Yarmouth was-in July, 49°81; and the minimum in 
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March, 35’9. The same months were, peculiarly, the highest and 
the lowest at Felixstowe; but the figures were 54°73 per cent. for 
July, and 59°87 per cent. for March. They also topped 50 per 
cent. in June—viz., 50°88. In 1906, 50°33 was reached at Yarmouth 
in July as a maximum for the year. The same month was the 
maximum at Felixstowe—viz., 56°54 per cent., and over 50 per 
cent. was reached during that year for three other months—viz., 
52°69 per cent. for June, 51°59 per cent. for August, and 52°32 per 
cent. for December. In 1907, over 50 per cent. was reached at 
Yarmouth in two months—viz., 50°42 per cent. in June, and 50°96 
per cent. in July. At Felixstowe, over 50 per cent. was reached 
in seven of the months—viz., 51°31 per cent. in January; 54°36 per 
cent. in May; 56°93 per cent. in June; 56°63 per cent. in July; 
57°56 per cent. in August ; and 52°36 per cent. in December. He 
thanked Mr. Carpenter for an interesting and fascinating paper. 
He had given them a lot to think about; and it would be a very 
useful paper in years to come. 

Mr. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge) also thanked Mr. Car- 
penter for his paper, and congratulated him on the original 
manner in which he had presented it. With a paper so compre- 
hensive as this, of course, the discussion could be almost un- 
limited. He took it the discussion would more or less resolve 
itself round the distribution and sales sections of the paper. In 
former times, gas managers spent a small part of the day upon 
distribution work. Now he thought they might with advantage 
spend more than half the day looking after the interests of the 
consumers and extending their business. Few concerns could 
now afford to treat the consumers in the autocratic way that Mr. 
Carpenter referred to in one part of his paper. The electric 
metallic filament lamp had increased the competition very con- 
siderably ; and in spite of the facilities that gas companies had 
given in the way of hiring-out fires and cookers, and in doing 
gas fitting free up to a certain point, he thought they were faced 
with having to give still greater facilities and concessions. Many 
houses were being erected in which no provision was made for 
gas-pipes; and in other cases provision was made for only a gas 
cooker and one or twoburners. The question had forced itself upon 
his mind, as it had upon other minds, as to whether gas companies 
should not take steps to see that these houses were carcassed free of 
charge, or at a small charge; because, unless the houses were piped 
when they were being built, there was little chance of them being 
piped at all. This was a question upon which he should like to 
have the opinions of his colleagues, and (if anyone had done this 
sort of thing) his view as to how far it was found necessary to go. 
Of course, in the cases that came under the manager’s own ob- 
servation, he could judge each one on its merits as to how far he 
should go to meet them. But in the cases that were left to in- 
spectors and subordinates, it was quite conceivable that large 
sums of money might be spent unprofitably. It seemed to him 
they had now arrived at a position where it was but a short step 
to the consumer demanding burners and other appliances free. 
Another question that had been brought forcibly to his mind was 
as to whether gas companies should not inaugurate some system 
of free supervision of incandescent burners, radiators, and other 
appliances which needed regular superintendence. Of course, 
this enlarged scheme—fitters going round to supervise incandes- 
cent burners, &c.—would entail very considerable expense ; and he 
thought that, instead of giving a penny reduction to the consu- 
mers, a company’s interests would be much better served if they 
used the penny in some sort of concession, such as this one of 
looking after the company’s interests inside the houses of consu- 
mers. It was manifest the British public would not bother about, 
or take the trouble to look after, their incandescent burners; and 
he was sure gas companies lost many customers through this in- 
dolence, whereas, if they had known (as they would have known 
if regular attention were given to these matters by the company), 
they might probably have easily retained them. He fully endorsed 
Mr. Carpenter’s remarks as to the necessity of having educated 
and properly addressed fitters. There would be a little difficulty 
in securing the trained, intelligent——- 

Mr. CARPENTER: There is Cambridge. (Laughter.) 

Mr. AUCHTERLONIE: No; not even at Cambridge. Could not, he 
asked, centres be established for the training of their young men. 
He did not think that many gas companies could independently 
afford to have lectures delivered by good men (unless undertaken 
by the engineers themselves) on such topics as water circulation, 
combustion, and such-like points. But if they could get up a 
series of lectures at a centre, and send their young men to them, 
they might by that means get the trained assistance they required. 
This would do a great deal of good for the gas interests. Mr. 
Carpenter had paid generous tribute to the work done by the 
Commercial Sections. He should not like to join issue with him 
there, as he had himself derived much benefit from the Eastern 
Commercial Section of their Association. 

Mr. J. H. BREARLEY (Longwood) said he must endorse every- 
thing Mr. Auchterlonie had said with respect to the education of 
the fitters and outside staff; but he was afraid he could not quite 
agree that they had all the facilities for training young men which 
the President seemed to indicate, in his address, that they had. He 
(Mr. Brearley) believed, with the exception of the Leeds Univer- 
sity, there was no college or scholastic institution in the country 
that looked upon gas engineering as a profession. If they took 
the syllabus of any of the local technical. colleges, they would 
probably find a decent course was marked out for electrical engi- 
neering, beginning with mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so 
on; and leading up to the more complex technics of the subject. 





They had not got this for the gas industry; and he thought that 
the gas industry should take some steps to place gas engineering 
in their scholastic institutions upon a higher plane. Inconnection 
with his own pupils, at the beginning of the winter session of the 
classes, he had to pick out here and there, from the specialized 
courses of instruction, the subjects he considered most suitable 
to them as prospective gas engineers. This ought not tobe; but 
the scholastic institutions should have specialized courses for the 
young men of the gas industry. The Gaslight Company had 
done something in this direction by arranging with the London 
County Council for classes which their fittings’ pupils could attend, 
and the Provinces ought to wake up, and see that better provision 
was also made for them. Perhaps he might be excused if he 
referred for a moment to the examinationsin “ Gas Supply ” of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, which he thought afforded 
evidence that their young men wanted the means of education 
Last year, although it was only the second of the examinations on 
this subject, the number of candidates who presented themselves 
for examination in gas supply exceeded those in gas engineering ; 
and he did hope that some combined effort would be made to render 
the facilities tor these young men easier in the future than in the 
past. With respect to one matter in Mr. Carpenter’s paper, with 
reference to the hiring of outside shop lamps, he felt sure every 
gas engineer would agree with him that it would be very interest- 
ing to have a primer on outside shop lamps. The types and 
variety of appliances and fittings connected with them rendered 
it a very difficult matter to decide which was the best type of lamp. 
If Mr. Carpenter could give them his views on the subject, they 
would be delighted to hear them. He (Mr. Brearley) had been 
hiring-out shop lamps for some years now ; but the difficulty ex- 
perienced had been that they did not last. In the case of certain 
lamps put on the market three or four years ago, he found their 
life was very short indeed ; and he knew positively, that hundreds 
of thousands of this type of lamp had been fixed. There was 
one other matter, in connection with slot-meter collections. Mr. 
Carpenter changed the collectors from one district to another ; 
and he (Mr. Brearley) thought he was to be commended for the 
practice. But did he not think that was quite sufficient check 
upon the collector without giving the consumer a receipt ? Many 
undertakings did not give receipts. Their issue had certain draw- 
backs, because if slot consumers had receipts, and found they had 
been doing well for the undertaking during the period, it would 
have a tendency to cause the exercise of more than ordinary care. 
Receipts of this kind had their disadvantages from the point of 
view of the gas undertaking. 

Mr. R. G. SHApDBOLT (Grantham) said he thought it was Mr. 
Auchterlonie who stated that there was more in the distribution 
part of the paper than in any other part of it. That wasso. If 
one would only cast his mind back to ten or twelve years ago, he 
would see what a great change had come over the scene. They 
would in those times have considered it infra dig. to have been 
discussing the commercial aspect of their business in the way 
they were doing now. This was the sign of the times. Some- 
thing had been said—that, too, was by Mr. Auchterlonie—about 
devoting something like 1d. per 1000 cubic feet to cultivating 
the consumers and to looking after their requirements generally. 
They had at Grantham been looking after their consumers to the 
utmost of their ability ; and their own fittings account came out 
to about the figure mentioned by Mr. Auchterlonie. Their first 
loss, including the little services to the consumers for which no 
charge was made in connection with fittings, including mainten- 
ance, amounted to o'81d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In 
addition to that, as assisting the distribution department, there 
was the depreciation on cookers, fires, and so on (over and above 
the ordinary amount received as rent), which was equal to 2°83d. 
So that in these two items they had upwards of 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet loss in rendering service to the consumers, in deprecia- 
tion, and in other things. That was the direction in which they 
were being forced. Without going to any extent into details— 
that was, comparing point by point—he thought that most of them 
would run up against Mr. Carpenter with reference to his collec- 
tion of the slot-meters, more particularly with regard to the fre- 
quency of the collection he advocated. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Shadbolt) wasteful to keep men running round every fortnight to 
these meters. Taking the cost per £1 collected. Whereas at 
Grantham, they collected £1 15s. 6d. per annum per meter, against 
£2 10s. at Yarmouth, it cost them with a bi-monthly collection, and 
there were no robberies, 3°7d. per £1 collected, against 61d. at 
Yarmouth. Mr. Carpenter was literally throwing away 2°4d., or 
£73 a year, or 65 per cent. more than the cost ought to be, if the 
bi-monthly system was in vogue. That, in his opinion, did not 
show economy; but no doubt in the system of collection, local 
conditions were a ruling factor. He could not help saying that 
he had noted the ingenious manner in which Mr. Carpenter had 
accounted for the increased number of so-called complaints. In 
this regard they were even bigger sinners at Grantham than they 
were at Yarmouth. Mr.Carpenter’s complaints numbered 13'9 per 
cent. per annum of the number of consumers. The author of the 
paper attributed this to the greater attention paid to the con- 
sumers. If this was an indication that the gas authorities at Yar- 
mouth were attending to their consumers more assiduously than 
they used to do; wha would be thought when he told the mem- 
bers that the Grantham figure was 53°3 per cent. against the Yar- 
mouth 13'9? When he added that absolute orders for work to 
be done amounted to 91°6 per cent., and that what used to be 
known as the complaint book had now grown into the request 
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and general complaint book, and that it contained 145 per cent. 
of total orders, complaints, and requests from the total number 
of the consumers, he thought it would be agreed that, from the 
way in which Mr. Carpenter had put the case, at Grantham they 
certainly attended to their consumers exceptionally well indeed. 
[Laughter.] What they had been accustomed to call complaints 
had, to a large extent, expanded into attending to consumers’ re- 
quirements. And it was an eye-opener as to the innumerable 
requirements of their consumers. With regard to the main- 
tenance of incandescent burners, that would, of course, depend 
upon what was done. At Grantham they maintained the burners 
of about 50 per cent. of the number of private consumers, which 
was equal to 21°6 per cent. of the incandescent burners in use. 
Something on the lines that Mr. Helps, of Croydon, and others 
were doing—that was to say, free inspection and a cost-price 
charge for the material used—was what unquestionably they were 
drifting to. As to coke sales, what was now being done in this 
direction was largely the outcome of the Commercial Sections. 
Of course, in this matter local conditions must come into play. 
Whereas Mr. Carpenter found he had run up his broken coke 
sales to 14 per cent., he (Mr. Shadbolt) had run his up to 33 per 
cent., of which the Granthain total was 27 per cent., and outside 
6 per cent. There were other works that had developed their 
domestic broken coke sales to a similar extent. Summing up the 
paper generally, Mr. Carpenter had lucidly summarized for them, 
the effect of the increasing demand brought about by the extended 
use of cookers and various other kinds of appliances, and its effect 
upon the general management and output—more particularly when 
the comparison was made on annual output. The question that 
presented itself to his (Mr. Shadbolt’s) mind, and to that of others, 
was what, after all, was the net result upon their operations as 
gas manufacturers and suppliers of all this striving after little 
economies; and if this work did inflict a little loss what was the 
net result? It appealed to him in this way, that the great result 


over the whole of the operations was that the capacity of the - 


generating plant and distributing plant was materially increased 
by this levelling-up of the load—by bringing up the day con- 
sumption, and so increasing the consumer’s total consumption. 
In his own case, he found that twelve years ago, comparing the 
maximum week’s output with the minimum week’s output, the 
maximum week’s output was 4°15 times the minimum week ; 
wheteas at the present time it was only 1°96. The effect of this 
upon the year’s output was that, in his own case, if they took 
it on the maximum day’s capacity as compared with the annual 
output, it would be found that the total plant had increased in 
capacity by over 18 per cent. in the twelve years, or on the maxi- 
mum day’s capacity by 21°66 per cent. on the year’s total produc- 
ing capacity. The capacity of the distribution plant had been in- 
creased by no less than 20 per cent. This then was the economy 
of this work on production and distribution; and it was a mutual 
benefit both to producer and consumer. 

Mr. GEorGE HELps (Nuneaton) said that some seven or eight 
years ago they undertook the free carcassing of houses at Nun- 
eaton, and gave it up because it did not pay. His experience 
was that, keen as the electric light competition was in his town, 
people would not use gas any the more though piping was given 
free. With regard to the supervision of burners, he was quite in 
accord with what Mr. Auchterlonie had said. He thought there 
would be few present who would not agree that free maintenance 
of burners was to come, and come shortly. Their experience at 
Nuneaton with a large number of slot consumers was that, if the 
Company did not maintain the burners, gas would not be con- 
sumed. Some of those present would recollect the paper he read 
about nine years ago on the disadvantages of the slot business. 
Those disadvantages were, of course, attributable to the low con- 
sumption per consumer at Nuneaton—then only about 6000 cubic 
feet, though they were putting in any number of burners wanted, 
and a cooker costing £4 10s. Some of the members then dis- 
agreed with him. Perhaps that was because he did not put his 
points before them in the manner he should have done. They had 
now in operation a system of semi-maintenance—not entire main- 
tenance—of the slot consumers’ fittings; and this had put up the 
consumption to nearly gooo cubic feet per consumer. 

Mr. T. SHaDBOLT (Kirkby-in-Ashfield) said there was one point 
in the paper that appealed specially to him—that was, the slot- 
meter collection; and for this reason, that he had four slot meters 
for every one ordinary meter in use. The slot-meter system was 
therefore to him a very big thing. At the outset, he would like 
to confirm, from his point of view, what their friend, Mr. Brearley, 
had said with regard to the giving of receipts. He commenced 
the system by giving receipts; but after the experience had pro- 
ceeded twelve months, he found that the giving of receipts en- 
tailed more disadvantages than one, and so he was anxious to 
discontinue the system. His co-officials under the Council said 
the Local Government Board auditors would not permit him to 
do this;.and this would be an insurmountable difficulty. But he 
went at-once to the Local Government Board auditor, and got 
his permission. He had found that not giving receipts was the 
cheapest system of collection; and. he had had ample proof of 
the fact that, in respect of the amount of the consumption, ‘“‘ where 
ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” [Laughter.] As to the 
figures of cost, Mr. Carpenter had invitedsdiscussion by com- 
parison; but he thought comparison was difficult. There were 
a great.many factors that entered into the case. Wages, for 
instance. He had himself to pay the union standard of wages. 
Consequently, his men were very well paid for the work they did. 


‘tional with Yarmouth, it would cost them £1000 a year. 








Although Mr. Carpenter might beat him on the figure, he could 
beat him on the figure. This might sound paradoxical. He 
admitted that it all rested on how many collections they made 
in the course of the year. In his case, they had four only. He 
suggested that the more correct way of comparing would be to 
base the price on the cost per visit per meter. His cost per 
collection came to 3'52d. per year per meter, on Mr. Carpenter’s 
basis—that was slightly under 1d. per meter per visit. Mr. Car- 
penter’s figure was a little further under 1d. per meter per visit ; 
but his total cost was 1s. 3d. a year per meter, against his (Mr. 
Shadbolt’s) 352d. He (Mr. Shadbolt) did not lose 1s. a year by 
robbery. In some cases, it might be worth while to spend so 
much money; but, in other cases, it would not be. It was all a 
question of local conditions. 

Mr. THomas GLoveER (Norwich) said he only wished to express 
his appreciation of the paper, and to emphasize one point—that 
was, that they could congratulate Mr. Carpenter for instituting 
the comparison between day and night consumption. He (Mr. 
Glover) thought Mr. Carpenter was the originator of this com- 
parison; and perhaps sufficient acknowledgment had not been 
made of the fact, because he thought is was going to be of great 
value to the gas industry in the future. Like others, he was not 
in agreement with every one of Mr. Carpenter’s methods. He 
quite appreciated all that had been done at Yarmouth to increase 
consumption, and to cheapen gas in the production; but he did 
not agree with the method of slot-meter collection. Some of them 


' probably had heard the tale of the negro, who, when told that the 


sun never set on the British Empire, said, ‘‘ What a dishonest 
people these Britishers must be, if they cannot be trusted in the 
dark.” The Yarmouth people must be very dishonest if collec- 
tions from their meters had to be made every fortnight. He 
ventured to say this cost more than it was worth. If they applied 
the same system at Norwich (where each slot collector looked 
after some 3000 meters in place of only 1000 at Yarmouth), if 
they were to increase their collection so as to make it propor- 
He did 
not now lose that much by robberies. 

The PrEsIDENT remarked that they all seemed to have this 
slot collection very much in their minds. Of.course, circum- 
stances must influence each manager in his ideas as to how to 
conduct his business. In Hull,they had some 20,000 slot meters ; 
and they collected them once a quarter. The loss-by robbery 
last year was under £15. Now if he had to collect twice a 
quarter, it would cost him £400 per annum to try and save £15. 
Mr. Carpenter in Yarmouth found it was necessary or beneficial 
to collect the. money from his meters very often. It was difficult 
to make any comparisons of that kind.. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Auchterlonie and Mr. Brearley that trained assistants for inspec- 
tion of fittings were difficult to get, but they were coming. It was 
quite true that the technical colleges of the country had not 
issued syllabuses such as Mr. Brearley had indicated, but evening 
classes in gas: supply and gas engineering were well attended. 
In Hull they had such classes; and to his own fitters, and the 
young people about the works, he offered prizes to each one who 
gained an ordinary pass or honours certificate in the first or 
second class. Each one had a prize in accordance with his 
merit ; and if a student put in a sufficient number of attendances 
during the session—thus showing that he was interested in his 
business—he (Mr. Young) paid his fees. The result was they were 
getting a more educated and more intelligent class of young fellows 
growing up around them, and inspection and maintenance duties 
were being better fulfilled. There was no doubt that inspection 
was coming along with rapid strides; and they would have to 
educate their young people into an intelligent understanding 
of all the pieces of apparatus they had to handle and attend to 
in the consumers’ houses if they wished to ensure success. He 
desired to compliment Mr. Carpenter upon his paper. It must 
have been a tremendous labour to compile the statistics he had 
given; but it would be useful to them in finding out all the small 
details where they could save money for their companies or cor- 
porations as the case might be, and so supply gas at the cheapest 
rate to their consumers. 

Mr. CarRPENTER, in replying to the discussion, said Mr. Pater- 
noster’s experience seemed to be more or less the same as their 
own with regard to slot meter consumers. He only collected 3d. 
more than they did at Yarmouth. Respecting the other question 
about salt water and naphthalene. They thought—in fact, they 
were sure—when they got what he described as the “ briny ele- 
ment” and the temperature was lower they had moretrouble. As 
the members knew, the naphthalene would comb out at rather 
a lower temperature than at a higher one. They were not much 
annoyed with naphthalene just now, because they were not 
troubled so much with the briny element; they had been getting 
too much of the other this summer, so that the roads did not 
require watering so frequently with salt water. Mr. Paternoster 
had mentioned coke in connection with the table in the paper. 
That, as they all knew who were in the commercial sections, 
was essentially a local question. He had brought forward what 
he thought were his top figures, and was glad Mr. Paternoster 
had taken the trouble to compare them. But when he (Mr. 
Carpenter) wrote the paper, it was not to show particularly what 
they had done at Yarmouth, so much as to state what had been 
done in order to give an opportunity for comparison. And there- 
fore he had had a great deal of pleasure in hearing all that had 
been said. The point as to slot-meter collection 4nd receipts 
had been emphasized. Some of the members said that it was not 
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necessary to give a receipt, but to simply collect the money. 
At Yarmouth, they held a different view. No bargain was 
good unless it was satisfactory to both parties. Every one was 
entitled to a receipt when they paid for anything. Therefore 
they gave their slot consumers a receipt; and he thought it 
was due to them, when they asked for a receipt, that they should 
have it. He did not think from his experience that the consumers 
burned less gas because they knew what they had consumed. 
He thought the consumers derived satisfaction in knowing that 
they were exercising a certain amount of economy; and this had 
a good effect. It was generally found that, if they had a bad con- 
sumer, he was not a profitable one. The best consumer was the 
one who wascontented. As to Mr. Brearley’s remarks, there were 
no technical schools for fitters at Yarmouth ; but at the same time 


he did not see why each company should not institute an, 


educational system of their own. At Yarmouth they had insti- 


tuted the system of apprenticeship. By sucha system, if they. put. 


the boys with a good man, they were teaching them something 
they could not get at Cambridge. [Laughter.] He thought.that, 
in this matter, they could individually help things considerably. 
He did not say they could deal with the ordinary gas-fitter. The 
ordinary gas-fitter was a most difficult man to deal with. But, 
after all, he did not see why they should not try to get their tech- 
nical schools to have gas-fitting classes, similar to those for 
plumbing. If they could provide plumbing classes, why not gas- 
fittingones? The further gas undertakings got into the question of 
free inspection and maintenance, the more gas-fitters would be 
required. This was a matter, however, that each manager must 
deal with in his own sphere; and each one must see what could 
be done to push it forward. Regarding outside shop lighting, 
they had doné a great deal of this at Yarmouth. In fact, they 
did not stop at anything. If they found that these outside shop 
lamps wore out, then his advice was, ‘“‘ Scrap them, and get some 
more.” He found that their electrical friends were everlastingly 
doing the same thing. They did not tell the Gas Company what 
they were doing; and the Gas Company did not say anything, 
but the officials thought a tremendous lot, and acted as they con- 
sidered best. They were doing a great deal; but they did not 
publicly recognize the fact. [Laughter.] Noone could be more 
emphatic than he in regard to distribution. They had not heard 
the last word about it. They would no doubt be meeting at some 
future time talking about distribution in other new lights; and 
there would be a discussion equally good to that they had had 
thatday. All he hoped was that some little profit would result 
to others from his paper. For the appreciation concerning it that 
had been expressed, he was deeply thankful. 





STEEL TUBES FOR DISTRIBUTION IN HOLLAND. 


A few days ago, the Association of Directors of Water-Works 
in the Netherlands held their annual meeting at Nymegen. 


About 70 members were present, and they inspected the new 
pumping-station and electricity works erected by Heer Van Spall 
tor the Municipality of Nymegen. The electricity, which is to 
compete with the established gas supply of the town, is to have a 
day-load at the pumping-station ; and in this respect the scheme 
is soméwhat novel. There was a fine installation of centrifugal 
pumps driven by electric motors. Later on there will no doubt 
be added also the electrification of the existing steam tramways. 
In Holland there are upwards of 100 miles of Mannesmann steel 
tubes in. use for gas and water; three water companies using 
them exclusively. Consequently, the matter of service connec- 
tions has been exercising Dutch engineers; and at the meeting 
a demonstration was given of the Woodall-Parkinson expansion 
nipple by a representative of Messrs. J. Stone and Co., Limited, 
of Deptford. A 6-inch steel tube was rigged up on trestles at the 
water-works, one or two tappings made, and nipples expanded 
and joints made in the way which is now familiar in this country. 
Then the water was turned on (about roo lbs. pressure), and a 
tapping made under pressure with Stone’s Morris machine, which 
also inserted the nipple and mandrel. The expansion of the 
nipple under pressure by withdrawing the mandrel through the 
specially designed plug-ferrule was operated without any loss of 
water. The President of the Association thanked Messrs. Stone 
for the trouble they had taken in preparing the demonstration. 








The “ Engineer” learns that a gas-driven street-car is now 
under construction in Philadelphia, which is to be tested on the 
line of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company of New York 
in competition with the electric cars of the Company. It will be 
driven by two four-cylinder motors, each of 24 H.P. These will 
be water-cooled, and piping will be led from the motor-jackets 
round the interior of the car so as to heat the latter during winter 
service, 

A bronze statue of the late Colonel S. B. Bevington, who was 
the first Mayor of Bermondsey, is to be erected in the Tower 
Bridge Road, opposite the new technical college now being built 
by the Leathersellers’ Company. It will be a full-sized repre- 
sentation of Colonel Bevington in his mayoral robes, and, with 
the stone pedestal, will be 10 feet high. The artist whose work 
has been accepted is Mr. Sydney March, of Globe Place, Chelsea, 
who, it may be remembered, designed the bust and pedestal of 
the Livesey Memorial, as well as the alcove in which the memorial 
stands, at the works of the South Suburban Gas Company. 





WHAT QUALITY OF GAS IS CALLED FOR? 





By Dr. H. Bunre, Professor at Carlsruhe Technical College. 

The lecture dealing with this question delivered at the meeting 
of the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine in June last by Professor H. Bunte, the 
General Secretary of the Association, has now been published 
(with some added matter) in the form of a communication to the 
“ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” We give below a summary of its 


contents, with particular reference to the points not dealt with in 
. the'general report of the proceedings at the meeting, as published 


in the “ JournAL” at the time (Vol. CVI., p. 968). 


There was presented at the first meeting of the German Gas 
and Water Association in 1859 a paper dealing with a generally 
applicable mode of judging the quality of gas; and having regard 
to the great changes in methods of manufacture, and more par- 
ticularly in the manner of use of gas which have taken place in 
the last decade, it seems appropriate at the Jubilee Meeting of 
the Association to reconsider the subject which was thus debated 
at its first meeting. It would be interesting to trace the history 
of the topic from that date to the present time, and to discuss its 
probable developments in the future ; but except so far as a few 
references to past experiences are concerned, the author has 
deemed it prudent and necessary to confine his treatment of the 
subject to the present. 

It is unnecessary to look beyond Frankfort-on-the-Maine for 
proof of the fact that requirements in regard to the quality of the 
gas are extremely diverse, even in the same place and at the same 
period. For many years past there have been in this city com- 
petitive supplies of poor and rich gas to meet the needs of the 
people for a gaseous fuel for lighting, heating, and development 
of power. At one time, too, the quality of gas was sufficiently 
indicated by prefixing the name of the material from which it was 
produced—as coal gas, wood gas, oil gas, &c. Then simple photo- 
meters were introduced. The bunsen grease-spot photometer 
possessed the same pleasing simplicity as the bunsen burner, which 
its inventor devised about the same time. The illuminating power 
of the gas thus became the most important criterion regarding 
its quality ; the standard of measurement being in early days the 
spermaceti candle, which was then in actual use in the best houses 
in England for illuminating purposes. In Germany, wax, stearine, 
or paraffin candles were frequently used as standards. For the 
last 25 years, the Hefner lamp has been in general use, and has 
attained international recognition as a simple, readily repro- 
ducible, and constant standard for the determination of the 
intensity of light. ; 

The improvement of the standard of light, however, only solved 
satisfactorily one part of the whole problem—viz., the measure- 
ment of light. It did not afford a sure criterion of the quality of 
the gas, since a very different illuminating power or intensity of 
light could be obtained from the same quantity of gas by varying 
the conditions of combustion, such as the design of the burner, 
the pressure of the gas, and the regulation of the air supply. At 
the present time, a burner—viz., the ‘‘ Carpenter ”—is prescribed 
in England for the photometry of gas, which cannot be used for 
practical lighting, but which, through the regulation of the air 
supply, gives a flame of 16-candle power with gas from which in 
the flat-flame or the ordinary argand burner only 8 or 10 candles 
would be obtained. Thus the conditions of combustion have 
great influence apart from the quality of the gas; and photometric 
testings therefore afford merely a comparative, and in no sense 
an absolute, measure of the character of the gas. There has been 
no lack of proposals to determine the quality of gas in other 
ways, such as by the estimation of the proportion of so-called 
“illuminants” by absorption by bromine, or by measurement of 
the proportion of air required to make a gas-flame absolutely non- 
illuminating. But these proposals were passed over, and photo- 
metric testings sufficed as long as the gas was used almost wholly 
for lighting in flat-flame and argand burners. 

The introduction of the Welsbach burner, and the increasing 
use of gas for heating purposes, rendered the old photometric 
method of testing the quality of gas entirely purposeless, because 
in certain conditions a gas would give a better lighting duty in the’ 
incandescent burner than another gas which by the old method 
of testing would be returned as of better quality. The necessity 
for a practical method of assessing the quality of gas in the new 
conditions was recognized in the appointment, at the International 
Gas Congress held in Paris, of an International Photometric Com- 
mittee, who had their first session at Ziirich, in 1903. On that 
occasion, M. Sainte-Claire Deville proposed to assess the quality 
of gas according to its calorific power. He showed that there 
was a close correlation between the heat of combustion of gas and 
its illuminating power when consumed in the incandescent burner, 
and that within certain limits the illuminating power was propor- 
tional to the calorific power of the gas. While this proposition is 
supported by certain theoretical considerations, it is antagonistic 
to others; and with a view to proving its correctness, the author 
has had a number of researches carried out in recent years in his 
laboratory on the relation between the calorific power of gas and 
its illuminating power in the incandescent burner. The results 
of these researches have been reported in a communication by 
Dr. M. Mayer and Herr A. Schmied, who, in conjunction with 
Dr. Stécker and Herr Rothenbach, carried them out. It need 
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only be said now that these investigations were made on mixtures 
of coal gas with from 10 to 75 per cent. of hydrogen, or from 
15 to 60 per cent. of carbonic oxide, and that the calorific power 
of the mixtures ranged from about 360 to about 590 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. The gases were consumed in turn in the same 
incandescent burner, in the same conditions, with the theoretic- 
ally required proportion of air added in the bunsen burner. Thus 
the highest temperature and maximum illuminating power were 
attained, so that the values are strictly comparable. The results 
of the investigations are shown graphically in figs. 1 and 2, in 
which the abscissz refer to the amount of heat supplied to the 
burner in unit time, and the ordinates the number of Hefner units 
found by the photometer. If the illuminating power developed 
in the incandescent burner were exactly proportional to the 
calorific power of the gas, the curve for each sample of gas would 
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be a straight line. It will be seen that the curves are in fact 
nearly straight lines. Complete agreement cannot be expected 
owing to unavoidable errors of experiment, changes in the manile, 
and the adaptation of the burner to consume at one time three 
times as much gas as at another. 

If the gases were all of equal value relatively to their calorific 
power, the curves theoretically should all be identical. Thatthey 
are slightly divergent is not surprising, having regard to the wide 
differences in the composition of the gases and tothe experimental 
difficulties. But it is evident that the curves must in the circum- 
stances be regarded as lying very close together. On the other 
hand, it may seem surprising that gases of such widely different 
descriptions should behave so much alike. The explanation is 
afforded by the fact that even the most different gases yield the 
same products of combustion—carbonic acid and water vapour 
diluted with large quantities of atmospheric nitrogen—and that 
the theoretical limit of temperature in the extreme cases of the 
samples of gas investigated ranges only from 1923° to 2033° C. 
Other influences, dependent on the nature of the constituents of 
the gases—such as size and shape of flame, dissociation ratios, 
&c.—naturally also affect the result. But the influence of the calo- 
rific power of the gas is paramount; and hence the following 
practical rule may be accepted for stating the quality of gas. The 
illuminating power of the incandescent gas-burner is ceteris paribus 
nearly proportional to the amount of heat supplied in unit time, 
and, consequently, to the calorific power of the gas. That is to 
say, to produce the same light in the Welsbach burner, in the 
same conditions, about 25 per cent. more must be consumed of a 
gas of 400 B.Th.U. per cubic foot than of a gas of 500 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. 

The fact enunciated in the foregoing rule indicates that the 
calorific power affords a standard of measurement of unsurpass- 
able reliability for the assessment of the quality of gas. The 
same could not be affirmed of the determination of illuminating 
power by the old photometric method. Moreover, the calorific 
power is the only criterion by which the value of gas may be 
judged for all its domestic and industrial applications other than 
lighting—such as for cooking, heating, and the supply of gas- 
engines. The calorific power expresses exactly the amount of 
energy in the gas, which energy may be applied at will for light- 
ing, heating, or development of power. Moreover, the calorific 
power or heat of combustion is an absolute measure or scale of 
value, which is independent of the method of combustion, of any 
apparatus, and of all other conditions of combustion. Whether 
the gas is burnt in air or in neat oxygen, the same calorific power 
will be obtained for a particular gas with any practical instru- 
ment constructed on scientific principles. Calorific power there- 
fore affords that generally applicable measure or standard for the 
assessment of the quality of gas which was spoken of at the first 
meeting of the German Association in 1859. The old photo- 
metric tests of gas-flames, with all their errors, may therefore be 
entirely dispensed with. The determination of calorific power, 
moreover, has yet another important advantage over photometric 
testing in that it can be made wholly independent of the personal 
element, quite automatic, and as a continuous record. [There 
are quite practical self-recording calorimeters based on scientific 
principles in existence.] In photometry, on the other hand, the 
personal collaboration of a trained observer is a necessity. 

The next point is: What ought to be the calorific power of the 
gas? Different views may be held in regard to this question, ac- 
cording to time and circumstances. Two years ago, at the meet- 
ing of the German Association at Mannheim [* JournaL,” Vol. 
XCVIIL., p. $10], the author advanced the opinion that gas should 
not fall below 5000 calories per cubic metre at 0° C.and 760 mm. 
gross calorific power—522 B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 60° Fabr., 
30 inches, and saturated. He did not intend thereby to set up a 
definite standard, but rather to avoid abuse, perhaps uninten- 
tional, of the freedom which the introduction of the incandescent 
burner has afforded in regard to the quality of gas. Meantime, 
no objection has been raised to that limit. If, however, it is taken 
as a minimum value, below which the gas must not fall, a some- 
what higher figure will have to be observed in normal working— 
say, 5200 calories per cubic metre—543 B.Th.U. gross per cubic 
foot at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, and saturated—which is the standard 
observed in the Municipal Gas-Works at Berlin. This would 
afford latitude for unforeseen changes in working, whether of the 
coal or of the operations on the gas-works. It is, however, of 
great importance that there should be as small fluctuations as 
possible in the quality and pressure of the gas supplied, as the 
air supply to the bunsens, whether of modern incandescent burners 
or of cooking or heating burners, depends thereon. Fluctuations 
affect the efficiencies of the burners, and may lead to great incon- 
venience through the striking-back of the flames. Apparently 
fluctuations of 100 calories (say, 10} B.Th.U. per cubic foot) above 
and below do not cause appreciable disturbance of the working 
of the burners, and in many cases even greater fluctuations are 
tolerated. 

If the effect on its value is considered of the individual constitu- 
ents of the gas, apart from hydrogen, methane, and heavy hydro- 
carbons, it will be found that, owing to the universal use of the 
bunsen burner in some form for every purpose of lighting and 
heating, a great simplification of the conditions has really ensued. 
When fiat-flame and argand burners were used, the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the gas was of great importance, as this gas caused 
the carbon in the flame to be consumed to carbonic oxide, which 
burns with a blue flame, and thereby greatly diminished the light 
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produced. Hence the carbonic acid had in most cases either to 
be removed at great expense and inconvenience, or the required 
illuminating power had to be maintained by the use of enriching 
agents. For the present use of gas in the Welsbach burner, how- 
ever, the carbonic acid is of little importance, as it acts mainly as 
a diluent. It should be remembered that before the gas reaches 
the mantle it is burnt in the inner cone of the flame to a mixture 
of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, water vapour, and hydrogen, 
and so becomes a water gas diluted with much nitrogen. This 
is burnt completely when it reaches the outer cone of the flame. 
The same applies generally to air, oxygen, or nitrogen in the gas. 
The old flat-flame was very injuriously affected by them just as by 
carbonic acid ; but in the incandescent burner a great deal of air 
is purposely introduced into the bunsen, and a small proportion of 
air in the gas has therefore no directly harmful effect. It merely 
dilutes the heating constituents, and thereby reduces the value 
of the gas. The gas must, however, in all circumstances have as 
nearly as possible the same composition, as modern more refined 
lizhting and heating appliances, and the inverted burner in par- 
ticular, are much more sensitive to variations in composition of 
the gas than the old open-flame burners. If coal gas only is sup- 
plied, its composition is affected more by the conditions of car- 
bonization than by the particular coal used—provided it is a gas 
coal. But if either simple or carburetted water gas is added to 
the coal gas, great fluctuations in composition may result, and 
care must be taken in regard thereto, especially in small gas- 
works ; otherwise great trouble may ensue from the firing-back of 
consumers’ burners, particularly cooking appliances. A number 
of devices have lately been put on the market for testing gas with 
the object of ascertaining the proportion of air it requires for its 
combustion. These are based on the same idea as the old gas- 
tester of Erdmann, which thus receives due recognition. 

A few words may be said regarding the use of coke-oven gas 
for town supplies. According to the author's observations, it is 
possible, by careful management of the plant and supervision of 
the working, to obtain from coke-ovens a gas which is of exactly the 
same value as the coal gas of gas-works, and is quite satisfactory 
in regard to uniformity of calorific power and of composition. 
The author is therefore convinced that the surplus coke-oven gas 
resulting from properly-installed regenerative coke-ovens will yet 
play animportant part in the supply of the population of industrial 
districts with gaseous fuel. The attention of gas-works in such 
districts may be again directed to this question. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is the chief of the impurities which are 
separated from the crude gas by the purifying plant of gas- 
works. A century ago Clegg effected its complete removal by 
means of lime; now it is easily removed almost universally by 
oxide of iron. Hence gas wholly free from sulphuretted hydrogen 
has for years been demanded and supplied. In regard to the 
traces of other sulphur compounds—chiefly carbon bisulphide—no 
practically applicable prose has even yet been found for the 
complete absorption of them in the extremely small amounts in 
which for the most part they occurin gas. Nevertheless, success 
in the efforts being made to discover such a process would be 
welcome, as many objectionable occurrences, in connection with 
heating by gas in particular, could thus be overcome, and many 
otherwise suitable coals which have hitherto not been used on 
gas-works, on account of their richness in sulphur, could then be 
utilized. From the hygienic standpoint, there has been no objec- 
tion raised in Germany to these compounds. On the other hand, 
authorities on hygiene in that country have repeatedly drawn 
attention to the increase in the proportion ofcarbonic oxide caused 
by the extended admixture of water gas with coal gas, and limits 
have been proposed for the amount of water gas which may be 
used. As carbonic oxideis the poisonous constituent of illuminat- 
ing gas, it would certainly be desirable to remove it completely 
from the gas ; but there is no practically available works’ process 
for effecting its removal. It may be pointed out, however, by way 
of suppressing exaggerated fears in regard to it, that upwards of 
36 to 40 per cent. of carbonic oxide is contained in wood gas, of 
which the manufacture was considerably improved by that great 
authority on hygiene, Pettenkofer. On his recommendation, 
wood gas was introduced about the middle of last century into 
many towns in South Germany far distant from the coalfields ; 
and it was only with the improved facilities of transport for coal 
and the increasing cost of wood that this wood gas was ultimately 
supplanted by coal gas. For several decades the towns were 
supplied with wood gas rich in carbonic oxide, and, indeed, only 
a few years ago the bathing resort of Reichenhall converted its 
gas-works for the supply of coal gas in place of wood gas. This 
was the last of the wood-gas works of South Germany ; and the 
conversion was made on economical, not on hygienic, grounds. 

Of the other impurities of crude coal gas, ammonia and 
cyanogen are removed as completely as possible by gas-works in 
their own interest, as they constitute valuable bye-products, the 
means for the recovery of which have of late years undergone 
great improvement. In regard to the removal of these impuri- 
ties and of naphthalene, the financial interests of the gas-works 
are incentives superior to any prescriptions. In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that at a conference of gas-works chemists, 
which was held at Carlsruhe in May last at the instance of the 
Council of the German Association, and in which about forty 
chemists participated, the question of the quality of gas which 
was now called for was discussed. Although the proceedings were 
not public, it may be mentioned without breach of confidence that 
there was general agreement on the following points in regard to 





the quality of gas required at the present time: 1. A gross calorific 
power of 5200 calories per cubic metre at 0° C. and 760 mm. 
(543 B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 60° Fahr., 30 inches, and saturated) 
is recommended for adoption as a standard. The calorific power 
should fluctuate as little as possible, and should not fall below 
5000 calories per cubic metre (522 B.Th.U. per cubic foot at 60° 
Fahr. and 30 inches). 2. Tests of illuminating power are super- 
fluous in the present position in regard to the use of gas. 3. A 
proportion of 25 per cent. of carbonic oxide is permissible in 
mixed gas. 4. The gas must always be wholly free from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. There is at the present time no technically 
applicable process for the removal of the other sulphur com- 
pounds which are retained in small quantities in the crude gas. 
No maximum limit can, therefore, be fixed for their amount. 
5. Special tests for enforcing restrictions on the amounts of 
ammonia, cyanogen, naphthalene, carbonic acid, oxygen, and 
nitrogen in purified gas, or in regard to its specific gravity, are 
considered unnecessary. 

The most important of these conclusions are comprised under 
the headings 1 and 2. The grounds on which they are based from 
the point of view of the users of gas have been sufficiently indi- 
cated; but a few remarks may now be made from the gas 
manufacturer’s standpoint. In the first place, if the quality of 
gas is no longer to be assessed according to its illuminating 
power, but according to its calorific value, valuation of coals for 
gas making is put upon an entirely different basis. The “sperm 
value” of a gas coal, which varied according to the conditions of 
carbonization, owing to the extreme sensitiveness of the illumi- 
nating hydrocarbons to exposure to high temperatures, becomes 
of no significance. It is true that the conditions of carbonization 
affect also the calorific power of the gas produced, but in a much 
smaller degree. Moreover, calorific power serves as the basis of 
valuation of both the coal used and of the gas made. Hence 
those coals will be preferred for gas making which admit of the 
largest proportion of their heating value being transferred by dis- 
tillation into the form of gas. To take an example, if a coal 
possesses a calorific power of (say) 14,000 B.Th.U. per pound of 
dry ash-free coal substance contained in it, and on carbonization 
yields 3500 B.Th.U. per pound in the form of gas, or 25 per cent. 
of its original heating value, it should be preferred, ceteris paribus, 
to another coal which only yields 20 per cent. of its heating power 
in the form of gas. There are, of course, other considerations 
which also affect the choice of coal—such as the quality and quan- 
tity of the bye-products. Most important of these are the quantity 
and quality of the coke, ammonia, and tar produced, and the 
more or less rapid rate at which the coal gives off its gas. But 
the principal determining consideration must always be the quan- 
tity and quality—i.e., calorific power—of the gas produced. The 
results of investigations made on a number of typical German coals 
at the experimental works of the Association at Carlsruhe have 
been summarized from this standpoint (vide “ JourRNAL,” July 27, 
p.236). The distribution of the calorific value of the coal among the 
several products of its distillation—coke, gas, and tar—has been 
shown in the report of those investigations. It appears therefrom 
that from 21 to 29 per cent. of the heating value of different coals 
is recoverable in the form of gas. This factor is primarily the most 
important at the present time in settling the choice of gas coals, 
though other considerations must, as already mentioned, not be dis- 
regarded. Bearing in mind the change in the standard or condi- 
tions of assessment of the value of gas coals which has been brought 
about by the passing away of the illuminating power test and the 
altered methods of carbonization, it appears that the class of gas 
coals will be considerably extended so as to include descriptions 
which have hitherto not been regarded as falling within it. In 
vertical retorts and large chamber ovens, usable coke and gas of 
standard quality can be obtained from varieties of coal which 
could not be used in the old t¥pes of retort-settings. Investiga- 
tions at the experimental works of the German Association will 
be directed to comparing the coals commonly used in German 
gas-works with a view to throwing further light on this matter. 





At the conclusion of Professor Bunte’s address, Professor H. 
Strache, of Vienna, made some lengthy remarks deprecating the 
acceptance at the present stage of any minimum limit of calorific 
power by the gas industry. These remarks have already been 
reported pretty fully in the “ JournaL” (vide Vol. CVLI., p. 968). 
Professor Bunte, in acknowledging them stated that his views did 
not really conflict with those of Professor Strache, who had only 
extended them somewhat in regard to the application of water 
gas. He (Professor Bunte) had expressly excluded the future 
developments, which Professor Strache had in mind, from con- 
sideration; and it was not his wish to fetter the industry. in 
regard to the quality of gas to be supplied. The propositions 
put forward were intended only to serve as a basis from which 
deviations upwards or downwards could be sanctioned, according 
to the circumstances. But caution should be exercised in assess- 
ing gas otherwise than according to its calorific power, and in 
claiming special advantages for the poorer qualities, even though 
they gave a comparatively good duty with the burners at present 
in common use. In regard to the relation subsisting between 
calorific power and illuminating power in the incandescent gas- 
burner, it was not pretended that this relation took the form of 
a definite law. It presented only a very useful rule, which might 
be of service just as Dulong’s rule for ascertaining the calorific 
power of coals had been of great use before any practically 
available calorimeter had been devised. 
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GASEOUS EXPLOSIONS. 


Second Report of the British Association Committee. 
(Concluded from p. 768.) 
III.—Explosion Experiments. 


Much light has been thrown on the chemical processes in such 
explosions as occur in the gas-engine by a very complete study 


made by Dr. Watson of the thermal and combustion efficiency in a 
petrol motor.* Sucha motor, on account of its high speed, is well 
suited for the investigation of this question. In some of Dr. 
Watson’s experiments, as little as 1-50th of a second elapsed 
between the ignition of the mixture of petrol and air and the dis- 
charge of exhaust gases. The most important part of Watson’s 
work, from the point of view of the Committee, is the simultaneous 
measurement which he has made of the quantities of air and of 
petrol taken into the engine and of the chemical composition of 
the exhaust gases. 

Several observers have found that even when the combustion 
in the petrol-engine is apparently perfect, there being some excess 
of oxygen and no carbon monoxide or hydrogen in the exhaust, 
the ratio of hydrogen to carbon in the exhaust gases is consider- 
ably greater than in the petrol used—showing that even in this 
case there must be some incomplete combustion.+| The very 
complete set of analyses taken by Dr. Watson (of which he was 
good enough to give full particulars to the Committee in Note 
No. 7, before his paper was published) bear out this observation, 
and show that the discrepancy between the composition of the 
exhaust gases determined in this way and that of the petrol is not 
due to errors of experiment. 

Some evidence as to the cause of the discrepancy is furnished 
by the experiments of Hopkinson, who found that by exploding 
the residue of the exhaust, after absorbing carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen, with electrolytic gas, a considerable further yield of 
carbon dioxide, amounting to nearly 5 per cent., was obtained. 
Hopkinson also found that the residual combustible gas revealed 
in this way was soluble in water, which points to the possibility 
that it may be an aldehyde, or possibly acetylene. It is known 
that in the combustion of hydrocarbons, such as petrol, with in- 
sufficient oxygen, considerable quantities of aldehyde are formed ; 
but, so far as the Committee are aware, the question has not 
been fully investigated where sufficient oxygen is present to burn 
the petrol. It is at least possible that the effect may be due to 
deficient vaporization or incomplete mixture in the combustion 
as it occurs in the petrol engine, and that it would not happen 
if the petrol were completely converted into vapour, and that 
vapour sufficiently intimately mixed with the air before com- 
bustion took place. Professor Bone, however, considers that the 
combustion of a hydrocarbon with insufficient oxygen is not dif- 
ferent as to chemical actions from combustion with excess oxygen ; 
and he dissents from the view that the effect observed may be 
due to deficient vaporization or incomplete mixture. The ques- 
tion is one well worthy of the attention of those chemists who are 
engaged in the study of the combustion of hydrocarbons. What- 
ever the explanation, the practical result established by these 
experiments of Watson and Hopkinson is that the petrol is rarely, 
if ever, completely burnt in a motor fed by the ordinary types of 
carburettor, even when there is apparently considerable excess 
of oxygen. 

Neither Watson’s nor Hopkinson’s experiments, which are in 
full agreement with one another, suggest that the incomplete 
combustion occurring in the petrol motor is conditioned in any 
way by the speed of revolution. It is probable, therefore, that it 
is,not incomplete combustion of the kind contemplated by the 
Committee and referred to in their first report, such as may be 
caused by the action of the cold walls of an explosion vessel in 
which a truly homogeneous mixture is exploded.{ 

Some light is thrown on this question by some experiments 
made by Dugald Clerk during the year under review, who has 
exploded mixtures of coal gas and air in an apparatus consisting 
of a cylinder containing a piston which could overrun a port at 
the end of the stroke. The cylinder was charged with a mixture 
of gas and air; the piston being placed so that the port was 
closed, and sufficient time was allowed for complete diffusion to 
take place. The mixture which was at atmospheric pressure and 
temperature was then fired, the pressure generated forced out the 
piston, which opened the port at a period varying from ov11 to 
0'23 second from the moment of explosion; thus liberating the 
gases. The gases escaped through the port and through a pas- 
sage packed with cold wire gauze by way of a small slide-valve 
into a collapsed gas-bag. The gauze checked any chemical 
action going on in the gases, which were subsequenlly removed 
from the bag into which they had been exhausted, and analyzed. 
In each of eight experiments, three of which were made with a 
mixture of 1 volume of coal gas to 7 volumes of air, and five with 





* Proc. Inst. Automobile Engineers, May, 1909. 

+ Hopkinson, ‘‘ Engineering,’’ Aug. 9, 1907; Clerk, Proc. Inst. Automo- 
bile Engineers, December, 1907; Hopkinson, Ibid, February, 1909. 

} Professor Bone writes: ‘‘I am not in the least surprised that Dr. 
Watson has obtained evidence of some disappearance of carbon (as a 
soluble product) in his experiments; indeed, I should have been rather 
surprised if he had not obtained such evidence. Some years ago, working 
on the combustion of dense hydrocarbons in a Diesel engine, I found a 
considerable ‘ disappearance’ of both carbon and hydrogen, which was at 
once explained when the water condensed from the exhaust gases was 
found to give a very stroag aldehydic reaction.”’ 





a 1 in ro mixture, a certain proportion of unburnt fuel was found 
in the exhaust. The quantity of carbon ranged from 2 to 4°3 per 
cent. by volume, and the quantity of hydrogen 0°8 to 3°7 per cent, 
by volume. These experiments seem to prove that from some 
cause combustion, even in the explosion of a strong mixture, con- 
tinues some little time after attaining maximum pressure. 

In the petrol-motor as ordinarily used, the air is insufficient to 
burn the petrol completely. Under these conditions, the efii- 
ciency of the engine, reckoned on the actual consumption of 
petrol, is, of course, much reduced, since the exhaust contains 
carbon monoxide and other substances of considerable heating 
value. Hopkinson and Morse, however, pointed out two years 
ago that if the efficiency were calculated on the heating value of 
the chemical changes which actually took place in the engine, it 
remained nearly constant over a wide range of mixture strength 
as was to be expected from theory. The effect of mixture strength 
on the efficiency of a petrol-motor has been exhaustively investi- 
gated by Watson during the past year. Some of his results are 
given in the following table :— 
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Fig. 3. 


The curves, fig. 3, show the change of thermal efficiency with 
ratio of air and petrol by weight, beginning with a mixture having 
so little petrol as 1 part by weight to 19 parts by weight of air up 
to 1 part petrol to 10 parts air. The efficiency rises from A to B 
and falls from B to D. The line C to E starting from the point 
C on B D gives the efficiencies calculated on the basis of the heat 
liberated during the chemical changes which actually occur. The 
efficiency rises from point A to point B; the lower efficiency at 
point A being due to slow inflammation of the mixture for the 
speed of the engine, so that burning is continued after the constant 
volume phase is passed. B is the point of maximum efficiency ; 
but it does not appear to be the point of maximum chemical com- 
bination. The most complete chemical combination is found at 
the point C. The fall of efficiency is doubtless due to the contin- 
ually increasing flame temperature between B and C—that is, 
between a mixture of 1 part by weight of petrol to 17°3 parts of air 
and 1 of petrol to14 ofair. Theincreasing flame temperature with 
the richer mixture increases the heat loss and also the mean 
specific heat of the gases over the range of the temperature used, 
and so efficiency is diminished from both causes. From C to D 
the petrol is in excess; and hence the flame temperature must, on 
the whole, be falling. At the point D a very large quantity, how- 
ever, of the fuel is being discharged incompletely burned, as only 
64 per cent. of the heat of the fuel is liberated. Calculating, 
however, the line C E, which is the line giving the thermal effi- 
ciency of the engine for the chemical action actually completed, 
it is somewhat surprising and interesting to find how greatly the 
efficiency increases. With 1 of petrol to 10 of air, it rises as high 
as 0'289. For these tests the air standard efficiency was 0°46, so 
that the efficiency ratio was 0°64—an extremely high efficiency for 
so small an engine.* 

This increase in efficiency is to be ascribed mainly to the re- 
duction of flame temperature—much as in Dugald Clerk’s super- 
compression experiments. A small increase is also to be expected 


* The portion C E of the curve is calculated by deducting from the 
calorific value of the petrol the heat which would be liberated if the CO, H, 
and CH, in the exhaust were burnt to CO, and H,O. There is some un- 
certainty in the result, because there is undoubtedly some combustible 
matter in the exhaust which is not accounted for in the analyses. More- 
over, in Dr. Watson’s experiments the H and CHy were not directly 
measured, but were calculated by means of an empirical formula from the 
measured quantity of CO. Hopkinson and Morse worked out the heat 
developed by burning the oxygen present to CO, CO,, and H,O in the pro- 
portions found in the exhaust. The result obtained is rather different from 
that calculated by Watson’s method ; and this may account for the fact that 
Hopkinson found a smaller increase in efficiency with richness of charge 
than did Watson, though the observations on which his calculations were 
based were in good agreement with Watson's. 
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from the increase of specific volume which occurs on explosion, 
and which may amount to as much as 10 per cent. volume in ex- 
tremecases. Though this volume change is insignificant compared 
with that occurring in explosions of solids like gunpowder and 
cordite, yet it should strictly be included in calculations of thermal 
efficiency. It tends to make the efficiency of a petrol-engine 
rather greater than that of a gas-engine, in which the compression 
and heat supply per cubic foot are the same. 


RADIATION IN GASEOUS EXPLOSIONS. 


The importance of radiation in its bearing upon the calculation 
of volumetric heats from explosion pressures was pointed out 
in the first report. It is probable that the loss of heat from this 
cause, or at any rate that part of it which occurs during the pro- 
gress of the flame, is independent of the size or surface area of 
the vessel, and cannot, therefore, be allowed for by a comparison 
of vessels of different'sizes. Any considerable amount of radia- 
tion of this character will seriously affect the values of the volu- 
metric heat obtained by explosion experiments. 

Hopkinson has been investigating this question, and has made 
some progress during the year. He gives some of his results in 
Note No. 10. It will-be remembered. that at the meeting of the 
British Association in Dublin he described the results of some ex- 
periments which he had made dealing with the effect upon explo- 
sion pressures of the nature of the surface of the vessel. He 
coated the inside of the explosion vessel with tinfoil, and com- 
pared the results of exploding identical mixtures, first with the 
tinfoil brightly polished, and secondly when it was covered with 
lampblack. He found that the difference in maximum pressure 
was inappreciable, but that the rate of fall of pressure during cool- 
ing was considerably less with the bright than with the dark 
lining. This is in accordance with observations which have been 
made upon the effect of polishing the interior of the combustion 
space of a gas-engine, which has been found to result in a per- 
ceptible increase in mean pressure. 

During the year, Hopkinson and his pupils have been carrying 
out further investigations on this subject. The results described 
in the last paragraph have been fully confirmed, and direct bolo- 
metric measurements have also been made of the radiation in an 
explosion. For this purpose a small portion of the surface of the 
explosion vessel was covered with thin copper strip, and the rise 
of resistance of this strip during the explosion was recorded by 
means of a quick-period reflecting galvanometer ; a record of the 
pressure being taken at the sametime. Comparative experiments 
were made, first with the strip polished as highly as possible, 
secondly with it blackened over, and thirdly after it had been pro- 
tected from direct contact with the flame by means of a plate of 
rock-salt fixed in front of it. It was found that the rate of rise of 
temperature of the blackened strip during combustion and the 
early stages of cooling greatly exceeded that of the polished strip, 
and that the difference between them was roughly the same as the 
rate of rise of temperature of the strip protected by rock-salt. It 
appeared that the amount of heat lost to the walls of the vessel by 
radiation up to the moment of maximum pressure was, with a 15 
per cent. mixture by volume of coal gas and air giving a maximum 
temperature of 2150° C., of the order of 5 per cent. of the whole 
heat of combustion ; and there was evidence that the radiation 
continued for some considerable time after maximum pressure, 
until the temperature of the gas had fallen to 1400° C. The ex- 
periments are not yet sufficiently advanced to give a quantitative 
basis for the correction of volumetric heats obtained by explosion 
experiments; but Hopkinson considers they establish the fact 
of a material amount of radiation at the moment of maximum 
pressure and during the first stages of cooling. 

Apart from their bearing on the determination of volumetric 
heats, these results, if fully confirmed and proved to be due to 
radiation, and not to differences in roughness of surfaces or other 
secondary causes, will raise interesting questiors as to the origin 
of the radiation and as to the state of the gas ait the moment of 
maximum pressure. Comparing the two explosions, one with the 
bright and the other with the blackened lining, it seems to be 
established that the maximum pressure and maximum tempera- 
ture are the same. On the other hand, the experiment with the 
bolometer would seem to show that more heat has been lost in 
the one case than in the other; and therefore the energy of the 
gas enclosed with the bright lining is greater than that of the gas 
enclosed in the blackened lining, though the temperatures are the 
same. If this be the fact, there must be some want of equilibrium 
at this moment. Many chemists, including Bunsen and Pro- 
fessors Smithells and Dixon, have upheld the opinion that radia- 
tion from a gas, at any rate at temperatures such as can be 
obtained in an explosion, can only go on as a result of some sort 
of chemical or guasi-chemical action. According to this view, the 
want of equilibrium at the moment of maximum pressure must be 
due to incomplete combustion, and the continuing radiation after 
maximum pressure must be regarded as evidence of continued 
chemical action. This view as to the radiation from a gas is, 
however, not generally accepted; and the existence of radiation, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as conclusive evidence of continued 
combustion. If it be assumed that combustion is complete at the 
moment of maximum pressure, or very shortly after it, then the 
want of equilibrium at this moment disclosed by the experiments 
must be ascribed to purely thermal causes. The most obvious 
explanation in such a case would be that the translational and 
vibrational energies of the molecules have not attained their 
equilibrium proportion. Since the temperatures in the two ex- 





plosions with bright and blackened linings are the same, the 
translational energies, which alone determine temperatures, must 
also be the same. It is conceivable, however, that the energy 
represented by rotation or vibration of the molecules may be 
greater in one case than in the other. 


MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE. 


In the first report, the importance of dissociation in connec- 
tion with the gas scale of temperatures, which is the only scale 
at present available for explosion and gas-engine experiments, 
was pointed out, and a hope was expressed that an investigation 
of dissociation from this point of view might be undertaken by 
the National Physical Laboratory. The Committee are glad to 
be able to report that Dr. Glazebrook has given his sanction to 
such an iavestigation, which is now being carried on under the 
immediate superintendence of Dr. Harker; and that Dr. Glaze- 
brook has shown his personal interest in this and the other matters 
engaging the attention of the Committee by joining them as a 
member, 

The main object of the high-temperature research work which 
is now in progress at the National Physical Laboratory is to 
obtain direct gas thermometer measurements up to 1700° C. or 
1800° C.; and it is to this object that Dr. Harker’s efforts are’ 
being directed. On this inquiry, the question as to the amount 
of dissociation present in the measuring gas has an important 
bearing, and may properly be included in high-temperature 
research. 

In order, therefore, to have the facts in a form for discussion, 
Dr. Harker prepared a note on the early work on dissociation, 
particularly the experiments of Grove and of Deville. [This note 
is printed in full in an appendix.| In view of the discrepancy 
which is apparent from the account given in this appendix between 
the statements of Deville on the one hand and the recent work of 
Nernst and Wartenberg (which has been confirmed by Holt) on 
the other, as to the actual amount of dissociation in steam, carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide, particularly at low temperatures, it 
seemed of interest to ascertain if light might not be thrown on the 
question by a simple repetition of one or two of Deville’s funda- 
mental experiments.. Apparatus for this purpose has, therefore, 
been set up at the National Physical Laboratory, and was shown 
to the Committee on the occasion of their recent meeting at the 
Laboratory by invitation of Dr. Glazebrook. The methods and 
apparatus for the purification and the heat treatment of the mate- 
rials used in the preparation of very refractory vessels were also 
explained. 

Sir William Preece was especially impressed with the necessity 
of repeating this early work; and, accordingly, the Committee 
welcome the installation of Deville’s experiments under modern 
conditions and with modern appliances for the accurate measure- 
ment of temperature which were unavailable in Deville’s time.* 


MEASUREMENT OF PRESSURE. 


It was pointed out in the first report that the determination 
of the energy function depended upon the measurement of the 
temperature of the gas experimented with, and that two methods 
had been used. According to one method, the gases themselves, 
which are within the engine cylinder or the explosion vessel, are 
utilized as the thermometric fluid; and according to the other 
method, the gas temperatures have been measured by a thermo- 
couple or a platinum resistance thermometer. The first method 
of measurement by pressure changes necessitates the use of accu- 
rate indicators. In gaseous explosions, pressures and tempera- 
tures before ignition are comparatively easily determined, but 
pressures after ignition are often difficult of determination for 
purely mechanical reasons. The Committee are of opinion that 
for accurate work in gaseous explosions optical indicators offer 
marked advantages, and they recommend that in all investiga- 
tions depending upon the use of such indicators the oscillation 
period of the indicator should be given. In the piston indicators 
used by Clerk and Hopkinson, this period is very easily deter- 
mined. [The Committee give a photographic reproduction of an 
optical diagram taken by the Clerk indicator to determine the 
period of the instrument used for the experiments described in 
Note No. 11. In this indicator the oscillation period is 1-216th 
ofasecond. Withalight spring diagram, shown in another figure, 
the period is 1-108th of a second—double the period of the other. 
To make certain that the indicator registered maximum pressure 
correctly, the piston was held up by a movable stop, so that the 
spring was compressed to within a few pounds of the maximum 
pressure. The first compression line is, therefore, omitted from 
a diagram produced in this way until nearing the maximum com- 
pression. The piston is then lifted from its stop whenever the 
pressure exceeds that put upon the spring by the stop, and the 
maximum pressure is indicated avoiding the momentum effect 
which causes the piston to tend to overrunitstrue pressure. This 
is clearly shown in another figure. A number of diagrams taken 
proved that the maximum pressure obtained with the stop in and 
with the stop out was the same.] 

Oscillation-period experiments and experiments with a stop are 
recommended to determine the accuracy and sensitiveness of 
pene serene indicators. Careful comparisons made by Pro- 

essor Burstall and Professor Hopkinson of the Hopkinson optical 





* Professors Smithells and Bone doubt the relevance of experiment 
according to Deville’s methods to the question of flame temperature ; 
though they welcome the proposed experiments from the purely scientific 
point of view. 
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and a specially-selected Crosby mechanical indicator proved that 
the mechanical indicator gave maximum pressures differing con- 
siderably from the optical indicator, except when the ignition was 
very slow, though the mean pressure was nearly the same. Ex- 
periments made by Clerk with another mechanical indicator com- 
pared with a Clerk optical instrument, showed deviations excecding 
5 per cent. in maximum pressures. 

As showing the importance of temperature measurement in 
gaseous explosions, the Committee would refer to diagrams ob- 
tained by Callendar and Dalby, described in Dalby’s Note No. 12. 
These diagrams showed a maximum temperature of 2500° C. of 
the gas and air mixture in a gas-engine cylinder—a temperature 
about 300° C, higher than any temperature obtained by ignition 
from atmospheric pressure. Professor Dalby is continuing his 
investigations, and many interesting points can be determined 
by his method of experimenting. The question of dissociation 
is directly affected by the possibility of getting temperatures of 
2500° C. with any gas and air mixture whatever. 

The Committee consider that their continued work will prove 
useful, and they therefore recommend that they be re-appointed, 
and ask for a further grant of £100. The Dublin grant has been 
carefully expended. 


The report is followed by the two appendices referred to in it. 


— 


NEW STREET-LAMP DESIGNS. 


This season, Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Limited, 
have given special attention to lamps for inverted street light- 
ing; and they are listing an inverted “ arc” lamp, as illustrated, 
which is constructed of green enamelled steel, or all copper. It 
is made in three sizes—two, three, and four light. The notable 
features of this lamp are: All air-inlets of the burners are pro- 
tected from the escaping products of combustion. Each burner 
is fitted with a gas and air adjuster, which can be operated from 
the outside. The burners are made of best brass, with magnesia 
















































Parkinson's Gale-Proof Lantern and Inverted ‘‘Arc’’ Street-Lamps. 


nozzle, and fitted with dual fittings (a patent for which has been 
applied for), with two sets of projections to carry any description 
of inverted mantle. They are wind, rain, and dust proof; British 
made; and inexpensive, but reliable. In their list, the firm give 
illustrations showing different methods of fixing the lamp on 
existing columns; and the effect is graceful and pleasing. 
Messrs. Parkinson and Cowan have also added to their list a 
new pattern lantern of neat design—namely, the “ Parkinson 
No. 870 Gale-Proot,” which they claim to be wind and rain proof. 





This new lantern has been carefully thought-out to meet present- 
day requirements, and tested on their testing tower—being ex- 
posed to all kindsof weather. They havealso greatly strengthened 
all the “ Parkinson ” series of lanterns, and lengthened the bodies, 
giving to the lamp a more graceful appearance. The No. 801 
* Storm-Proof” lanterns still remain one of their most popular 
patterns; large quantities of them having been sold to sea-coast 
towns, where they are exposed to stormy weather. Every class 
of brasswork for street lighting is also manufactured by them, 
among which is the No. g anti-vibrator, which can be had fitted 
with almost any type of upright incandescent burner, and provides 
for both lateral and vertical vibration. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Geysers. 
BarrateT, T. E., of East Finchley, N. 
No. 17,697; Aug. 22, 1908. 

This invention has for its object to provide means for increasing the 
heat efficiency of geysers, and also simple means for collecting the fluid 
of condensation from the hot gases from the burners. 

The geyser is made with chambers or jackets through which the 
water passes, and the exterior surfaces of which are exposed to contact 
with the heated gases, or with surfaces in contact with the gases and 
over which the water to be heated passes. To increase the heating 
value of these surfaces, there is applied thereto a special arrangement 
of heat conductors—that is to say, heat-conducting media in the form 
of spirals or coils of wire or metal strip fitted in grooves formed, or 
provided, in the heating surfaces in such a manner that each convolu- 
tion of the spiral is in contact with the surface at preferably one point 
only ; the remainder of each convolution being exposed to contact 
with the hot products of combustion from the burner. Thus, in prac- 
tice, the spirals or coils may be arranged with their axes at right angles 
to the path of the hot products of combustion, in which case the 
gaseous products would pass through the spaces between the convolu- 
tions or turns of the spirals; their heat being thereby more rapidly 
absorbed by the convolutions owing to their division intosmall streams 
or currents. Or the spirals or coils may be arranged with their axes 
in the direction of the flow of the heated gases, in which case the latter 
would be split up or divided into streams by passing inside and outside 
the spirals. 

The heat absorbed by the spirals from the hot gases is at once con- 
veyed by conduction to the heating surface to which the spirals are 
fitted, and, owing to this rapid conduction, and also to the fact that 
each convolution of the spiral absorbs only a small quantity of the 
total heat yielded up by the hot gases, the coils are not liable to burn. 

In order to prevent the fluid of condensation which collects upon the 
interior water-jacket from dropping on to the burner or burners, the 
upper edges of a perforated plate are attached to the bottom of the 
water-jacket, while the lower edges are in contact with, and preferably 
fixed to, the jacket forming the outside body of the geyser. Thus any 
condensation on the inner water-jacket runs down the inclined plates 
to the outside jacket, down which it flows and from which it can be 
easily collected and discharged at the base of the apparatus. 








Safety Device for Automatic Gas-Meters. 
Winter, T., of Kensal Green, N.W. 
No. 18,097; Aug. 28, 1998. 

This invention relates to a safety device for meters of the class in 
which means are provided which, when the gas supply runs out, auto- 
matically close the pipe leading from the meter, so that, notwithstand- 
ing the supply being renewed, the gas is prevented passing until the 
valve is voluntarily opened. It consists in arranging in the exit pipe a 
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Winter’s Automatic Meter Cut-Off. 


valve comprising a tapered conical seating and a conical plug fitting 
therein; the plug being mounted with a certain amount of play upon a 
vertical pin carrying at its upper extremity a cylindrical cap, closed at 
the top and open at the bottom—the cap working in a gas-tight 
cylindrical casing. ; ‘ 
On the exit pipe leading from the meter is a conical valve seating, 
with a conical plug C provided at its lower end with an extension or 
pin D passing through an orifice in the body of the carrier F, At its 
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upper extremity the plug is attached to a vertical pin G connected to a 
cylindrical cap H (closed at the top and open at the bottom) encased in 
a gas-tight cylinder screwed into a socket-piece or neck of the body F. 
The casing is made with a perforated top L, to allow the gas to percolate 
through as it emerges through the valve C and rises around the cylinder 
H on its passage to the fittings. 

In operation, the pressure of gas, acting upon the cap H, maintains 
the plug C in its raised position, permitting the gas to pass; but as soon 
as the pressure is reduced or ceases, by reason of the supply of gas being 
consumed, the plug drops on to its seating and prevents any further 
passage of gas (when resupplied), as the pressure of the latter will not 
be sufficient, or acting in the proper direction, to lift the plug without 
an initial start. Togive it this initial start, when required, a transverse 
arm N is fitted across an extension of the body F below the gas supply. 
The arm is provided with a small disc or lever P, which, when the arm 
is turned by (say) the handle Q, comes into contact with the end of the 
extension or pin D of the valve and lifts it, thereby giving it the initial 
start and maintaining the valve in the raised position so long as there is 
any pressure of gas acting against it. A spring RK may be arranged to 
retain the valve-releasing arm N in the inoperative position, 


Scoop for Charging Gas-Retorts. 
Birp, H., of Hornsey, N. 
No. 18,334; Sept. 1, 1908. 

This invention relates to the charging of gas-retorts with coal; and 
in accordance with it, the patentee provides a scoop which, filled with 
coal, is inserted in the retort and there automatically discharged of its 
contents, so that the retort (whatever its capacity) is fed with sufficient 


coal at one operation, 
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Fig. 1 illustrates the scoop in side elevational view. Fig. 2 is a view 
of the front end; and fig. 3 is a similar view of the rear end of the 
scoop. Fig. 4 isa plan; and figs. 5 and 6 are cross sections showing 
the scoop in the closed and open positions. 

The scoop is formed with an open top, and is divided into two 
halves longitudinally along the centre line of the bottom; the two sides 
being hinged to the extremities of the levers L at the top and held 
together by bolts B at the bottom, which are operated from a bar C 
extending the full length of the scoop and projecting a slight distance 
beyond the front end. Both ends are closed; the front end being 
hinged at F and kept closed by a spring or catch G. 

When the scoop is pushed into the retort, the protruding end of the 
bar C, upon coming into contact with the end wall, slides back and 
releases the bolts B, and the weight of the coal contained in the scoop 
then forces apart the meeting edges H of the two sides of the scoop 
and forms an opening through which the coal falls. 

Handles connected to rods, taking bearings in the two end walls of 
the scoop and in an extended framework or bracket K formed at the 
rear end of the scoop, are provided, and which handles, connected by 
the levers L to the sides of the scoop, permit of it being opened or of 
the sides being shaken by hand when required, after the bolts have 
been released. 

Wheels M, on the ends of the scoop, travel upon a track provided 


— the retort, so as to facilitate the insertion and withdrawal cf the 
Oops, 


Incandescent Gas-Lamps. 
Copy, R. D., of London, Ontario, Canada. 
No. 25,428; Nov. 25, 1908. 


' This invention relates to gas-lamps in which are employed several 
nverted incandescent burners depending from achamber supplied by a 
Mixing-tube with the mixed gases for consumption—in some cases the 
burners, chamber, and mixing-tube being adjustable in relation to the 
88S supply pipe. The object of the invention is to simplify the con- 
struction of such lamps, to provide means whereby a more perfect 
mixing of the gas and air is effected, and the passage of gas from the 
supply pipe to the mixing-tube controlled, and to provide ready means 
or assembling and disassembling the parts of the lamps so as to facili- 
tate packing. In connection with the chamber from which the gas 
issues to enter the mixing-tube, there is provided a regulating device, 





and the chamber is arranged on a construction of fitting comprising a 
link with a hollow portion adapted to conduct the gas from the supply 
pipe to which the link is secured to the chamber—the chamber being 
preferably provided with perforations through which gas issues in in- 
dependent streams or jets to the mixing-tube. 


Discharging Machines for Gas-Retorts. 
Wituiams, P. E., of Leytonstone, Essex, and M‘Puee, N., of Poplar, E. 
No. 18,335; Sept. 1, 1908. 

This invention, relating to discharging machines for gas-retorts, &c. 
—the object being “‘ to improve and simplify the construction, wherein 
constant pressure rams, internal packings, or pistons, and differential 
areas under pressure for the object of withdrawing the pusher after 
making the working stroke are dispensed with ”—was fully described 
and illustrated in last week’s ‘‘ JOURNAL,” p. 754. 


Purification and Recovery of Tar, &c., from Blast- 
Furnace Gases. 
Neitson, W. C., of Coatbridge, N.B. 
No. 28,462; Dec. 31, 1908. 

This invention having reference to the purification of, and recovery 
of tar and other substances from, blast-furnace, producer, and like 
gases, is essentially a development of patent No. 28,508 of 1904. It 
has been found in practice in treating gases—especially producer gas 
where cheap bituminous coal has been used—that the tar is of a sticky 
or adhesive nature. 

Instead therefore of using a washer or tar-extractor with a gauze 
diaphragm submerged in creosote oil as described in the earlier patent, 
according to the present improvements the elimination of the pitch, tar, 
or like substances retained by the gas, is facilitated by transforming the 
creosote oil or other suitable solvent of the tar into a gaseous vapour 
before admitting it into the tar-extractor or housing vessel in which the 
trapping appliances are fitted. 

This may be accomplished by leading the oil by an automatic supply 
from the cistern shown in the 1904 patent into an ordinary construction 
of boiler with furnace, where the oil would be transformed into a gaseous 
vapour, which would be taken away by a pipe and admixed with the gas 
from the producer or blast-furnace before being admitted into the 
housing chamber where the tar-trapping appliances are fitted. Ora 
regulated supply of the oil could be fed from the cistern through a 
syphon or hke pipe into a coiled pipe or evaporator located in the 
ordinary “silencer” attached to the gas-engine exhaust, and then 
mixed with the producer or other gas in the main leading to the housing 
chamber, where the tar-trapping appliances are fitted. Or the gas or 
vapour generated from the creosote or other oil might be led direct to 
the trap housing chamber before mixing with the producer gas. 

The proportions of creosote oil vapour used depend on the tempera- 
ture of the gas, and therefore of the viscosity of the tar. Thus in ordi- 
nary circumstances with the producer gas at a temperature of about 
45° Fahr. about 1 part of oil in 7000 parts of gas by weight would be 
sufficient to reduce the viscosity of the tar. But if the temperature is 
lowered, the quantity of oil would require to be considerably increased. 


Placing Coins in Slot-Meters Out of Reach. 
ORCHARD, G. R., of Bath. 
No. 1450; Jan. 21, 1909. 

The “patentee” describes an instrument, long arm, of tongs for 
placing coins in slot gas-meters when out of reach or when placed high 
up from the ground, formed from a single length of wire bent upon 
itself to form a spring handle with parallel legs running side by side 
and at right angles to the handle. The shorter leg works in rings or 
loops on tbe longer leg; and the ends of the legs are bent at right angles 
to their length, and are fashioned into T-shaped jaws for the reception 
ofacoin. An eye, ring, or loop in the shorter leg provides the means 
for operating the coin handle or wheel of the meter. 


Grates of Gas-Producers. 
Bong, W. A., of Leeds, and WHEELER, R. V., of Altofts, Yorks. 
No. 10,230; May 11, 1909. Ante-dated Oct 29, 1908. 

This invention relates to the construction of the conical grates of 
gas-producers—more particularly to the mzans for carrying the grate- 
bars from the lower end of the shell or casing. 

The grate-bars are arranged in the usual conical manner—that is, 
suspended at their upper ends from the bottom of the casing and with 
their lower ends resting on a ring of a diameter suitably smaller than the 
diameter of the bottom of the shell. The upper ends of the bars are 
suspended by a cotter connection; the upper ends either fitting on 
supporting pins or studs (through which latter the cotters are passed), 
or passing through holes in an angle iron or other flanged ring. The 
pins or studs or the angle iron, as the case may be, are secured to the 
bottom of the cone or casing of the producer, 








Colwyn Bay Gas Undertaking.—A special meeting of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Colwyn Bay Urban District Council has been held to 
receive the report of Messrs. T. Newbigging and Son, who were called 
in by the Council to carry out an investigation in regard to the admini- 
stration and position of the gas undertaking. It was ordered because 
the return for last year was unsatisfactory, and an unusually large 
quantity of gas was unaccounted for. The report has not yet been 
published ; but information as to its nature and conclusions has leaked 
out. It appears that the gist of the report amounts practically to a 
censure of the Gas Committee. It is stated that the concern is well 
equipped, is quite capable of turning out gas economically, and has 
a good class of paying consumers; and all that is necessary to make a 
success of it is good administration, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


The St. Helens Vertical Retort Results. 


Sir,—In the article in the last number of the “JourNAL,” on 
** Technology as Exemplified by the St. Helens Retorts,’’ Mr. Holgate 
draws up, in Table II., a balance giving the weights of products 
obtained per ton of coal distilled, in tests made with the above retorts, 
and from his calculations concludes that the total weight of products 
recorded shows a surplus over a ton of from 4 to 10 per cent. 

In making up this balance-sheet, Mr. Holgate has been obliged to 
assume the amount of water produced in the distillation of the coal— 
this figure not being available in the published information ; and his 
assumption is that the quantity of such water produced was 100 lbs., or 
to gallons less than the yield of 10 oz. liquor per ton. Taking tests 
Nos. 2 and 3 in Table II., for which I am responsible, this means that 
he bas taken the water yield as 29°6 gallons in the first case and 
21°7 gallons in the latter. Such figures would, if true, certainly be 
very abnormal—especially the former—and in point of fact are much 
above the actual yield in both instances. 

In making the test, the total quantity of virgin liquor, which repre- 
sents, approximately, the water formed in the distillation, was deter- 
mined separately; the observed figures being, in No. 2, 13°8 gallons, 
and in No. 3, 11°9 gallons. The specific gravity was 1‘02. Taking these 
observed figures, in place of Mr. Holgate’s estimated ones, the balance- 
sheet works out as follows (omitting fractions of a pound) :— 








Test No, 2. Test No. 3. 
Orrell Nuts, Thornley, 
Density of gas computed from analysis 

Pepe ee as a Sar ee er ee 5'87 oe 5°42 
Weight of gasfromrton. . pounds 358 oe 378 
of dry coke ,, ‘ee m 1590 as 1590 
-. tar os . © is 185 ee 149 
me virgin liquor . . = 141 Pe 121 
Total weight of products . s 2274 +s 2238 
Apparent surplus ordeficit . . + 34 -—2 


In addition to these factors, other smaller ones ought to be taken into 
account, if it were possible to make an approximate estimate of them. 
To the weight of the products should be added that of the gaseous im- 
purities removed in the scrubbers and purifiers, and of any small quan- 
tities of gas lost ; while to the weight of the coal should be added that 
of the very small quantity of water evaporated into the gas from the 
coke-discharging apparatus, and of the nitrogen in the gas not derived 
from the coal, which items would tend to balance each other. 

Taking into consideration the fact that, in a large-scale test of this 
kind, it is impossible to get figures accurate to a decimal place, I 
think the revised balance-sheet shows as good a general agreement as 
could be expected between the weight of the coal and that of the pro- 
ducts obtained. The figures given for dry coke may bea little too 
high, as this depends on the accurate determination of the percentage 
of moisture in the coke as weighed. As everyone knows who has 
tried to sample a bulk of 50 tons or more of coke, this is far from being 
an easy matter; and on the whole the tendency of the error is to give 
rather too low a figure for the moisture, and in consequence somewhat 
too high a return for the dry coke. 

With regard to Mr. Holgate’s calculations of the grossand net calorific 
powers frcm the analytical data, it seems to me questionable whether it 
is advisable to base any very definite conclusions on the results of such 
calculations, in view of the fact that there are so many points of uncer- 
tainty with regard to them. Onereason for this Mr. Holgate himself 
pointsout—namely, the doubt as to the exact nature and quantities of the 
constituents classed together as “ unsaturated hydrocarbons,” and, fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that the difference between the grossand net 
figures calculated from the analyses will often differ appreciably from 
that shown by the calorimeter in ordinary practice. For, in cal- 
culating the net figure from the analysis, the assumption is made that 
the whole of the aqueous vapour produced in the combustion is con- 
densed to liquid water, whereas in actual working with the calorimeter 
this is by no means always the case. When the air passing through 
the calorimeter during the test only contains a low quantity of mois- 
ture, an appreciable amount of the water formed in the combustion 
passes away with the waste gases, which leave the calorimeter satu- 


rated with moisture, and usually at a slightly higher temperature than | 


that of the atmosphere. The amount of such uncondensed water 
varies from time to time according to the moisture content of the atmo- 
sphere and to the proportion of air to gas passing through the calori- 
meter. 

Mr. Holgate rightly points out that the yield of tar from Thornley 
coal should be 13°3 gallons per ton, and not 12°3 gallons as given in the 
“JourNAL” for July 20, 1909. The figure 12°3 crept in through an 
error in transcription. 

1, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C., Sept. 24, 1909. Hasorp G. CoLman. 





Manufactured Bitumen. 


S1r,—I trust you will allow me to refer further to this matter, as dealt 
with in the ‘* JouRNAL” for Sept. 14; but inasmuch as tar macadam 
roads have within the pe year become of supreme importance, it 
incidentally brings one of my products to the front as a staple macadam 
binder. 

I aia thoroughly in accord with Mr. J. Walker Smith, the Chief Sur- 
veyor of the City of Edinburgh, who is a strong advocate for a stan- 
dardized tarmacadamcement. This gentleman, like the writer, has read 
** Lunge” with profit; and judging from his very able volume on the 
subject, has also, like the writer, studied tar distillation practically. 

My idea of a durable tar macadam is a road surface of 43 inches of 
rolled granite chips; then the melted cement (fluxed Vulco-Bitumen) 





poured over the grouting so as to fill all the interstices and leave a hot 
plastic surface to be spread over with very fine granite chips and again 
rolled. The heat to produce great diffusiveness of the binder is about 
300° Fahr. Tar cement used in this way has a much stronger hold 
upon the mineral aggregate than where it is mixed under heat with the 
mineral aggregate and then placed in situ and rolled. 

Of course, the formula can be varied and cheapened by shallower 
grouting and by sand sprinkled in the interstices between the granite. 
chips for roads carrying ordinary traftic. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that this scientific treat. 
ment of tar products will lead to the standardization of insulating com. 
pounds, and of tar macadam cement. Ifso, it will be a boon to both 
industries concerned, for the history of portland cement, and its ulti- 
mate standardization with its excellent results, warrants this sanguine 
expectation. 

Kingston-on-Thames, Sept. 15, 1999. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INJURY TO A GAS-MAIN BY A ROAD-ROLLER. 


Tuomas Marriott, 











Damages against the Uttoxeter District Council. 


At the Uttoxeter County Court, on the 17th inst., before his Honour 
Judge Rueacc, K.C., the Uttoxeter District Council were summoned 
by the Gas Company for £4 15s.—being {1 12s. 7d. for repairs toa 
gas-main alleged to have been broken by the defendants’ steam-roller, 
and £3 2s. 6d. the estimated cost of the gas lost. © 


Mr. T. S. WILkiNs, who appeared for the Company, stated that on 
the 30th of March last the tenants in ‘the several cottages in Stone 
Road were considerably alarmed by an escape of gas. The Company 
were communicated with, and investigation showed that a large iron 
pipe, which had been put down so far back as 1879, had been broken 
in such a way as to cause a considerable escape of gas. No Act of 
Parliament was obtained originally to sanction the laying of the pipe; 
and no statutory power was granted to the Company until 1894. The 
Council had been content to make use of the main, and were, in fact, 
one of the largest customers of the Company. 

Mr. Frnt, who represented the District Council, raised the point 
as to whether the main had been properly laid, having regard to the 
traffic. 

Evidence having been given as to an escape of gas being detected by 
a female resident in Stone Road, who stated that on the day named 
above a steam-roller had been at work and passed her cottage in the 
morning, also that timber carts had often gone up the road, 

Mr. William Murray, the Engineer and Manager to the Gas Com- 
pany, said he remembered assisting at the laying of the main in Stone 
Road in 1879. It was a 2-inch cast-iron pipe, about g-inch thick, and 
was new when put in. The new main was laid at a depth of 17 inches. 
This was quite sufficient, considering the state of the ground, which 
was solid gravel. Witness saw a piece of the broken pipe, which 
showed a clean fracture. 

In answer to Mr. FLINT, witness said Mr. Marshall, the Surveyor 
to the District Council, had told him that a 1o-ton steam-roller bad 
been at work on the road. The quantity of gas lost was 25,000 cubic 
feet ; and the escape was of a very dangerous character. He knew that 
2 ft. 6 in. was the stipulated depth to lay a main in most towns; but 
that it all depended upon the nature of the ground. Thelength of life 
of a gas-pipe was 70 or 80 years. : 

Leonard Murray, son of the last witness, corroborated his father's 
statement ; and Edward Checry spoke to repairing the damaged main. 

Mr. F.int contended that the pipe was not at a reasonable depth, 
and that there had been other heavy traffic on the road in addition to 
the steam-roller. . 

Mr. R. W. Marshall, the District Surveyor, said that in March this 
year Stone Road was remetalled with granite, and a ro-ton steam-roller 
was used. The recognized depth to lay a gas-main was 2 ft. 6 in., and 
he had never found any pipes laid at a less depth than this. 

Mr. Rist, the Assistant-Surveyor, said he did not consider the depth 
of the gas-main sufficient for ordinary traffic. 

His Honour remarked that it depended on what was meant by 
ordinary traffic. 

Witness said he meant such as steam-rollers and traction-engines. 

Other evidence having been given as to the insufficiency of the depth 
of the main, 

His Honour gave judgment for the plaintiffs, on the ground that the 
main was laid at a sufficient depth to meet the needs of the case at the 
time. 

Mr. F int asked for leave to appeal if instructed. 

This was granted, and costs were allowed. 





Theft from the Chester Gas Company. 


At the Chester Police Court, last Wednesday, a young man named 
William Youd was charged with stealing £5 10s. 4d. from the Chester 
Gas Company. Mr. T. B. Mason, who prosecuted, said the defendant 
was a collector in the service of the Company, and had made restitu- 
tion of the money. Mr. F. A. Pye, the Secretary and General Manager 
of the Company, said he had gone through the books and found that 
the defendant had misappropriated the above-named amount. He had 
been in charge of the collecting from penny-in-the-slot meters, and had 
given receipts, but had not brought the money to the office. He had 
been in receipt of {90 a year, and had been in the employ of the Com- 
pany for ten or eleven years. Mr. R. T. Morgan, for the defence, 
made a strong appeal for leniency, as the defendant to a large extent 
supported his widowed mother. He urged that the charge might be 
withdrawn, or that no conviction should be recorded. Accused was 
bound over for twelve months to come up for judgment if called upon— 
himself in £10, and two sureties of £5 each. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
PROMOTERS’ VICTING IF CONFERENCE. 


Counsel’s Opinion to be Taken. 


Convened by Mr. C. S. Glover, himself a shareholder, the share- 
holders in the Ticehurst and District Water and Gas Company held a 
meeting last Tuesday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, to consider 
their position in that capacity. The proceedings at the meeting further 
disclosed the methods of Mr. Eaton and his associates in their treatment 
of those who sink money in their promotions; and they also showed 
that Eaton and Co. are not held in very high esteem by those who have 
been induced, by plausible prospectuses, to part with their money. 
Mr. GLovER (whose only interest in the matter is that of an injured 
investor) presided. 


The CHAIRMAN said he had called the meeting so that those who were 
interested in the Ticehurst and District Water and Gas Company, 
either as share or debenture holders who were not disposed to lose their 
money, might decide upon a course of procedure for their mutual 
benefit. The circular-letter the shareholders had received informed 
them of facts with which they were probably not familiar; and he 
thought they were sufficient to enlist the support of all those who had 
found money for this concern in making an attempt to either obtain 
restitution or the control of the property, which should no longer be 
left to those who were not elected by the shareholders—those whose 
interests were inimcal to those of the shareholders. There was quite 
enough evidence of the omissions of the Directors, their unbusi- 
nesslike conduct, and their evident desire to shield the promoters, 
to satisfy everyone that the shareholders’ interests had been sacrificed, 
and made subservient to those of the promoters and contractors, 
who had had over £34,356 of public money, and almost the entire 
capital of the Company. Some £67,000 had been expended; and 
the Directors would not, and indeed refused to, give an account of 
what had become of it. In his opinion, it amounted to a public 
scandal that the promoters and their nominees—self-elected Direc- 
tors of this concern—should be allowed to defy the shareholders, 
and refuse for over four years to submit accounts to those who were 
entitled to intervene. But knowing the delay by petitioning the Board 
of Trade, it seemed preferable that shareholders and debenture holders 
should collectively combine. To this end, he had asked the share- 
holders to meet that day; and with the information disclosed in the 
circular, he thought they would agree that some immediate action was 
desirable. They must, however, act cautiously, and have expert advice 
as to the best course to pursue for their mutual interests. He had his 
own views, but desired to have the co-operation and assent of his fellow- 
shareholders, so that all might benefit by the action to be taken, and so 
there should be no individual preference or advantage. He had taken 
up the matter, and, having plenty of leisure, intended to see it through 
to a successful issue, which, of course, would be more complete if sup- 
ported by the independent shareholders who had a care for the money 
with which they had parted. If anyone had troubled to visit the gas 
and water works, they would have been impressed with the absurdity of 
the whole scheme, and still more with the raising of no less than £67,000 
in shares and debentures, the greater portion of which money had been 
paid to enrich contractors of no financial standing. The meeting and 
the letters of those who had written to him expressing their thanks for 
the championing of the cause were evidence of the majority being in 
favour of the course he suggested. Those present would be asked to 
approve of resolutions expressing their intentions and their wishes being 
carried into effect. He did not want to occupy time in detailing other 
facts that had come to his knowledge; what he had written he believed 
was sufficient to warrant the removal of the present Directors—viz., 
William Bentham Martin, Dr. William R. White, and A. W. Lunt— 
who were not appointed by the shareholders, whose interest appeared 
to be represented by a very few shares, and who, he believed, had re- 
ceived considerable sums for fees, and, if he was rightly informed, had 
participated in the promoters’ profits. He could not conceive, under the 
circumstances, any persons of gentlemanly feeling desiring to retain 
control of the Company's affairs ; and, if these Directors would not 
resign, they must beremoved. They should be no longer allowed to 
retain a position which was not to the interest of the shareholders. 
Indeed, he was advised that the issue of the prospectuses inviting 
capital was legally misleading, and that the Directors were responsible 
to the shareholders for any loss they might suffer. No dividend had 
been paid to the shareholders, He had not received any since he 
parted with £350in 1993. It might be said, ‘‘ but the interest on the 
debentures has been paid.’’ This was not evidence of a solvent busi- 
ness, nor that the revenue had justified the payment. There was no 
profit from running this curious concern. The interest on the deben- 
tures was simply a return of the shareholders’ money. For this pur- 
pose further issues were from time to time made; and those who had 
had the interest apparently did not trouble as to whence it came. 

Mr, W. ALBERTE said there had been no meeting of the shareholders 
called since 1904, nor during the same period had any accounts been 
submitted. In the last accounts exception was taken by the Auditors 
to a large number of items for which they were unable to vouch, seeing 
that vouchers for considerable sums of money were not produced, and 
the revenue account was in a chaotic state. There had been com- 
munications with Messrs. Keen and Co. and Messrs. Saker and Davis, 
who had been asked to have the audit completed ; but they had been 
unable to comply. The Auditors had been defied by the Directors; 
and no information could be obtained as to the £60,000 odd the share- 
holders and debenture holders had in all provided. In response to his 
circular, Mr. Glover had received a large amount of correspondence, 
representing something like four-fifths of the whole of the capital 
of the Company, which showed that he had the support of a large 
majority of the shareholders. Some of the letters were heartrending. 
Certain of the shareholders—such as postmen and labourers—had put 
the whole of their savings in the Company ; and there was nothing 





between them and the workhouse. Some steps should be taken to 
bring retribution to these particular promoters. One gentleman—who 
was 75 years of age—suggested that steps should be taken to bring the 
matter before the Public Prosecutor. Another gentleman who was a 
small shareholder, holding £50 of shares, also said he should like to 
see the Public Prosecutor take up the matter, and those responsible 
punished. During the past five years, shareholders had received no 
less than seven letters from the Secretary, stating that the accounts 
were being audited, and that it was hoped soon to clear up the matter. 
As late as Aug. 25, a letter was received, saying the accounts had been 
thoroughly looked into by the Auditors, and that it had been thought 
best to bring them up to the end of last year. It seemed pretty clear 
there was no intention to render an account at all. 

Mr. A. J. RutTer remarked that he had persuaded his daughter to 
invest £30 in the Company, and he himself had invested £50. He took 
over his daughter’s holding, but had had the greatest difficulty in re- 
gard to the transfer. He had found Eaton was not a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, though he called himself ‘‘ C.E.”’ 

Mr. Hooper said he had been a shareholder in the Amman Valley and 
Laindon Companies, which were promoted under the same auspices ; 
and so he had had unpleasant experiences before this with Eaton and 
his colleagues. He thought it was very desirable that there should be 
an investigation to ascertain whether anything could be recovered, and 
to see what steps should be taken to put the Public Prosecutor on the 
track of Eaton. He related some of the experiences he had had with 
the Amman Valley Company and with Eaton. 

Mrs. Goopson stated that she was interested in five other of these 
Companies as a share or debenture holder. She had received a letter 
to the effect that the Directors of one of the companies had no cash with 
which to pay the debenture interest for the past half year; and they 
therefore proposed to defer payment until Sept. 29 next. 

Mr. How said he visited the Ticehurst district some two years since ; 
and, in his opinion, there was not much in the shape of assets. He 
found there was something like water-works there; but he did not see 
any gas-works, 

Mr. M. Seeck considered the information the shareholders had was 
quite sufficient to show that the assets were practically i/. He thought 
it would be best to “‘go” at once for the promoters and those respon- 
sible for the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. M. J. Jarvis (Solicitor) inquired whether it would not be better 
to pass a resolution for the removal of the Directors tirst, and so get in 
the shareholders’ own nominees. 

In the course of further discussion, it was mentioned that letters had 
been received from debenture holders who stated that they had not 
received their interest. One lady at the meeting said she had received 
hers, but only by the application of pressure. It was thought by Mr. 
Hooper that a Committee of Shareholders should have a valuation made 
by a responsible engineer or surveyor ; and then seek Counsel's opinion 
as to the best method of making Mr. Eaton disgorge some of the money 
belonging to the shareholders. From another quarter came the advice 
that as Mr. Eaton was in such “hot water” with other people, what- 
ever was done should be done quickly. What they had to do was to 
save the assets. 

In much the same strain, the discussion continued ; and it ended by 
the following resolution, proposed by Mr. R. DEan, and seconded by 
Mr. SEEcK, being unanimously adopted: ‘That Mr. Glover be re- 
quested to take the opinion of Counsel as to the course to be adopted 
for the recovery of the shareholders’ money, and to employ the neces- 
sary expert evidence and assistance to obtain it, and to report to the 
shareholders.” 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Glover for the initiative he had 
taken in this matter, and for his conduct of the proceedings. 


THE PROPOSED NEW GAS-WORKS FOR BELFAST. 


The Question of a Site. 
At a recent Meeting of the Gas Committee of the Belfast Corporation, 
the City Surveyor (Mr. H. A. Cutler) and the Gas Engineer and Man- 


ager (Mr. Robert Sharpe) submitted a statement furnishing the follow- 
ing particulars in regard to the various proposed sites for the new gas- 
works : Ormeau Park (area 27 acres)—Works site capacity in cubic 
feet per day gas output, 10 millions ; capitalized cost of site, £24,345; 
cost per million cubic feet capacity, £18,003. Ormeau Park and Glen- 
toran (area 25a. 2r. 12 p.)—Works site capacity, 10 millions; capital- 
ized cost of site, £23,720; cost per million cubic feet capacity, £18,560. 
Donegall Road (area 52 acres)—Works site capacity, 20 millions; 
capitalized cost of site, £25,535; cost per million cubic feet capacity, 
£19,999. Cranmore (area 30 acres)—Works site capacity, 10 millions ; 
capitalized cost of site, £42co; cost per million cubic feet capacity, 
£22,078. Twin Island (area 56 acres)—Works site capacity, 20 millions ; 
capitalized cost of site, £42,000; cost per million cubic feet capacity, 
£14,692. Brick-Works (area 264 acres)—Works site capacity, 10 
millions ; capitalized cost of site, £9938; cost per million cubic feet 
capacity, £18,053. In a note attached to the statement, it was men- 
tioned that the cost of the works to the ground level and the loss on the 
carriage of coal had been estimated for works of 10 million cubic feet 
daily capacity for all the sites; but the areas of land estimated for the 
Donegall Road and Twin Island sites were sufficient for works of 20 
millions daily capacity; so that in both these cases it was necessary 
to deduct half the capitalized cost of land in arriving at the cost per 
million cubic feet capacity. 

The statement having been fully considered by the Committee, Mr. 
Squire moved, and Mr. Workman seconded—“ That it be reported to the 
Council that, having made very full inquiries as to the meritsof the sites 
offered for the auxiliary gas-works, the Committee are of the opinion that 
the site knownas the East Twin site, containing an area of 56 acres, would 
be the most advantageous for the purpose; and they recommend the 
Council to authorize the Committee to enter into provisional arrange- 
ment with the Harbour Commissioners, and to proceed to obtain all the 
necessary parliamentary and other powers.” To this an amendment was 
moved—“ That all the sites be sent forward, and that we recommend the 
Council to select from the sites known as the Twin Island, the Ormeau 
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Park, and Donegall Road, the most suitable.” The Committee having 
divided on the amendment, it was declared lost. A further amendment 
was moved—“ That all the sites selected be voted upon in the order of 
merit, and reported to the Council in that order; ’’ and this was agreed 
to. Accordingly, a vote was taken, with the result that it was resolved 
—‘ That it be reported to the Council that the following three sites 
are, in the opinion of the Committee, the most advantageous: East 
Twin Island, Ormeau Park, and Brick-Works; that the Committee are 
equally divided as to whether the Twin Island or the Ormeau Park is 
the most advantageous of all the sites offered; and the majority of the 
Committee are of opinion that the Brick-Works site is the third most 
suitable of those offered.” It was then resolved to request the Lord 
Mayor to convene a meeting of the Corporation to select a site, 

A special meeting of the Council of the County Borough of Belfast 
was held last Thursday, to receive the minutes of the Gas Committee 
relative to the selection of a site for the proposed auxiliary gas-works, 
and to authorize the taking of the necessary steps to acquire it. The 
subject was introduced at some length by Mr. Doran, the Chairman 
of the Committee ; but, after some discussion, its further consideration 
was adjourned till to-day. 


pitta 


ROCHDALE CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Lower Coal and Oil Contracts—Proposed Reduction of Candle Power. 


The Gas Committee of the Rochdale Corporation last Wednesday 
accepted tenders for the supply of coal for the gas-works during the 
ensuing year. There were 37 tenders, and they had been carefully con- 
sidered by the Works Sub-Committee, who submitted their report and 
recommendations. The Committee gave orders to twelve or thirteen 
firms; the total quantity to be supplied being about 55,000 tons. The 
prices average about 94. per ton less than last year, which means a 
saving of {2000 to the Gas Department. The coal will be obtained 
from fifteen different pits. A larger quantity is being procured from 
Yorkshire than has been done for a considerable time; and this, it is 
stated, accounts for a substantial portion of the reduced cost. More 
orders than usual have gone to local firms. The Committee also decided 
to enter into contracts for the supply of 800 tons of petroleum to be used 
in the manufacture of carburetted water gas. Here again the price 
showed a reduction; being the lowest the Committee have paid. The 
having on these contracts is about £400. 

The Committee also passed a resolution directing the Town Clerk to 
apply for a Provisional Order from the Local Government Board to 
enable them to vary the illuminating power of the gas supplied in the 
borough, and alter the arrangements for testing it. This action was 
taken on the recommendation of the Engineer and Manager (Mr. T. 
Banbury Ball) and the Works Sub-Committee. For many years the 
illuminating power of the gas has been about 18 candles. The Cor- 
poration, under their Act of 1872, have power to lower it to 16 candles ; 
and it is understood that it is not proposed to go below this at present. 
With a reduction to 16-candle power, the saving is estimated to be 
between £2000 and £3000. 





TORQUAY GAS COMPANY. 





Reduction in Price—Electricity y. Gas for Street Lighting. 
The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Torquay Gas Company was held 
last Wednesday—Mr. W. B. Beynon, the Vice-Chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. P. Kitson) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the report and accounts for the six months ending 
the 30th of June. They showed that the income was £17,967 and the 
expenditure £14,303. Payment of the half-year’s dividend would 
absorb £3411; and there would be left a surplus of £253. Coals cost 
£2250 less than in the corresponding half of 1908 ; and even with the 
oil and coke used for the new oil-gas plant, which was not working last 
year, the cost of raw material showed a reduction of £1150. There 
was a saving of nearly £209 in purification—a satisfactory result of the 
new system which had been adopted. In accordance with the wishes 
expressed by the Directors and shareholders, a bonus amounting to 
£372 had been paid to the employees, to commemorate the jubilee year 
of the Company. The sale of gas had realized £250 more than before ; 
but there was some reduction in the revenue from residuals. It had 
been decided that from the 29th inst. the price of gas for ordinary con- 
sumption should be reduced from 3s. to 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The CHarrMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts, and 
the payment of interim dividends at the rates of 10 and 7per cent. He 
congratulated the shareholders on the progressive character of the 
Company’s business, and said the further reduction in price would no 
doubt tend to stimulate consumption. 

Mr. Younc, in seconding the motion, referred to a new departure 
which had been made in appointing an inspector to bring to the notice 
of people the great advantage of the use of gas at low price, and to 
advise as to lighting, cooking, andheating. He thought that this would 
have good results in retaining consumers. 

Mr. Martin suggested that it might be advisable to also have a lady 
inspector to give hints and advice to cooks and others as to the best use 
of cooking-stoves. Attention might likewise be drawn to the fact that 
gas under pressure gives a better light than electricity, at something 
like half the cost. 

Mr. Youns, referring to the suggestion to have a lady inspector, said 
he thought the arrangement already made would answer all purposes ; 
but if in the future a second appointment was made, it might be a lady. 
As to the supply of gas under pressure, the street lighting in Torquay 
was under the control of the Corporation, who owned the electric light 
works. Under these circumstances, it was most difficult for a Gas 
Company to induce the Corporation, no matter how cheap the supply 
of gas might be, or how brilliantly they could light the streets, to oust 
the electriclight. Corporations who had this light under their control 
gave the preference—naturally, perhaps—to the product of their own 
undertaking, though the cost might be two or three times as much as 


es 


that of gas. He believed that in Torquay at present the streets could 
be lighted better by gas than by electricity, and at half the outlay. Ip 
fact, a penny rate was being lost by the use of electricity for street 
lighting. The price charged by the Corporation should be froor {12 
a year, instead of the £20 paid for the very indifferent arc lights, 

The motion having bezn carried, thanks were accorded to the Chair. 
man for presiding ; and the proceedings closed. 


_— 


NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT AT NEWPORT (MON.). 





Lighting of Rogerstone. 


In July last year the lighting of Rogerstone, Tydu, and Cefn was de. 
termined upon by the Parish Council. A movement had been previously 
set on foot to introduce electric lighting; but when it was found that 
only 27 public lamps could be obtained at the cost of a 3d. rate, and 
that the introduction of electricity would be useless for the purpose of 
cooking and heating, the Council became convinced that there was no 
other scheme to equal the one which had been proposed for their 
acceptance by the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company. All the above. 
named districts are in the Company’s statutory area of supply. 

For various reasons of a legal character, the actual order to the Com- 
pany for the lighting was not given until the 14th of April last. It in- 
volved altogether the laying of upwards of seven miles of mains and some 
420 services, both for private consumers and public lamps. About 300 
additional houses are also expected to be built very shortly in the dis. 
trict. The work was commenced on the 13th of May; and on the ist 
inst. Rogerstone was lighted by gas. At that datealso, the whole of the 
seven miles of mains had been completed, the entire number of the 
public lamps erected, and more than half theserviceslaid. The 5-inch 
trunk main connecting the Mill-Street works of the Company with 
Rogerstone (a length of 2} miles) was laid in a month. For more than 
a quarter of this distance the excavation for the main was in rock, and 
the greater portion of the remainder in ordinary macadam. 

The lighting is on the high-pressure incandescent system. The gas 
is compressed at the works, and sent to the end of the trunk main, 
where the high pressure is converted into any grade of low pressure 
that may be required, according to the circumstances of supply in the 
district. The compressors were made by the Bryan Donkin Company, 
Limited, the steel trunk main by the British Mannesmann Tube Com- 
pany, Limited, the cast-iron mains by Messrs. Jordans, Limited, and 
the lamp-pillars by Messrs, T. Spittle, Limited. The burners in the 
public lamps give a splendid light. The governors for transforming 
the pressure, though made in England, are the Jobnson-Reynolds, 
which are extensively used in the United States. They were first intro. 
duced into Europe by Mr. Thomas Canning, the Engineer and Manager 
of the Newport Gas Company. The work, which was executed by 
direct labour, was supervised throughout by Mr. H, D. Hazell, under 
the direction of Mr. Canning. 


LEIGH-ON-SEA GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Ratepayers Discuss the Position. 


A Public Meeting, convened by the Leigh Ratepayers’ Association, 
was held last Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. F. J. GREEN, to 
consider the position of the Urban District Council gas undertaking. 


Mr. F. S. Farris, in opening the discussion, traced the history of 
the gas-works from the time they were taken over by the Council. 
He said it was thought by many that they would be nothing but a 
‘* white elephant.’’ Some people considered they did not and would 
not pay. But he knew that they did pay, and he was certain that 
they would continue to do so. He did not think, however, that 
they got as much from them as they should get, as the bye-products 
could have been worked much more profitably than they had been. 
Coke in particular could be sold in a different and better way than it 
was now. There was, too, alarge amount of gas unaccounted for. Last 
year they made 17,376,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 15,350,000 cubic 
feet were accounted for; leaving 2,026,000 cubic feet unaccounted for. 
This quantity was far too great. The amount of gas they were making 
was 80co cubic feet per ton of coal; whereas many other places made 
11,000 Cubic feet. As to the extension of the gas-works, the estimate 
had been exceeded; but he thought the extra expense was necessary, 
and would be more than repaid, inasmuch as the improvements carried 
out by means of the additional expenditure would allow of the work 
being done much better. The Gas Committee were amateurs in gas 
work. He certainly thought they should have the advice of an expert ; 
and he was of opinion that there was a man now in the Council’s 
service who was quite capable of filling the post. He moved— 
‘« (1) That this meeting expresses its confidence in the Gas Committee 
and thanks them for their services in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion of the gas-works. (2) That this meeting recommends the Council 
to charge the cost of the proposed new gasholder against the reserve 
fund and the revenue account, and that in view of the fact that addi- 
tional mains, stoves, meters, &c., must be continually provided to keep 
pace with the increasing consumption of gas, the Council should take 
steps to obtain greater borrowing powers without delay. (3) In order 
to create a greater demand for gas and economize its cost of production, 
this meeting recommends the Council to provide gas-fittings to houses, 
and fit them with slot-meters free of charge; to make it more widely 
known that coke can be obtained in retail quantities, and offer greater 
inducements for the inhabitants to purchase it ; and to consider in what 
way the residual products can be rendered more valuable. To assist 


in carrying out these recommendations and to give advice to the Gas 
Committee, the permanent services of a man well up in theoretical and 
practical gas making in all its branches should be obtained ; and they 
would suggest that Mr. Sargeant, the present Assistant Gas Manager, be 
offered the position.” 

This comprehensive motion having been discussed at some length, 
Mr. N. ARNOLD, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, said it must 
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be admitted that the gas undertaking had not been much help to the 
ratepayers up till 1904. Before that time the works had had to be 
supported by the rates; but they had since paid their way, and accumu- 
lated £3000, despite the fact that when they were bought they were a 
bad bargain. They now had new buildings, which cost nothing like the 
amount expended on the old ones. 

Others speakers followed with observations in favour of the gas 
undertaking. 

Mr. Durrant, the ex-Chairman of the Gas Committee, dealt with 
the question at some length, and submitted a number of figures. He 
concluded by moving, as an amendment: ‘‘ That this meeting expresses 
its confidence in the Council’s gas undertaking.” 

Mr. W. T. TayLor seconded the amendment. 

Mr. S. F. JoHNson thought that much of the criticism levelled against 
the gas-works was premature; and he did not consider they had had a 
fair chance of showing their capabilities as relievers of the rates. He 
hoped it would always be remembered that the gas undertaking was 
labouring under difficulties that should never have been placed upon it. 
There was no need for alarm over the gas-works; and his advice was 
that the ratepayers should hold on, as they had a good thing, 

Mr. MEACHEN said that in the past he had criticized the gas under- 
taking ; but when he was on the Council he served on the Gas Com- 
mittee, and could say that it was one of the best working Committees 
the Council had ever had. The concern would be a profitable one if 
they only had patience, 

The motion having been withdrawn, the amendment was carried 
unapimously. 





BOLTON GAS AND ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS. 


Elective Auditor on the Accounts. 


In his annual report on an audit of the Bolton Corporation accounts 
for the past year, Mr. W. A. Bridson, one of the Elective Auditors, 
makes the following reference to the gas fund: “The gross profit 
on this fund is the lowest since 1901. A steady decline is noticeable 
during the last three or four years, due to the increase in the use of the 
electric lighting system or incandescent lighting. The amount set 
apart out of revenue for the renewal of works and plant account— 
£7344, as against £11,294 in the previous year—seems very small, when 
we consider that during the year a sum of £14,404 has bcen spent on 
the re-building of the retort-house at the Lum Street works and the 
renewal of mains and meters. The balance to the credit of the depre- 
ciation account at the end of the year is shown at £5767, compared 
with £12,647 at the end of the previous year. The sale of meters and 
fittings for the twelve months, after charging wages, cost of materials, 
&c., shows a profit of £1162; while a loss of £816 is Shown on the 
cooking and heating apparatus department. Afier making due pro- 
vision for sinking fund charges, a sum of £17,500 is handed over for 
the relief of the rates. The balance in hand on the capital account is 
£26,409.” “et 

Dealing with the electricity undertaking, Mr. Bridson records a slight 
decrease in sales on the year, and adds: “The depreciation for the year 
written off the various assets of this fund appear to be quite inadequate 
—namely, £18,747; but against this instalment on loans to the extent 
of £12,829 has been written off, and the balance of £5917 is the actual 
amount placed to the credit of the account for the year to meet renewal 
of plant, &:. After allowing for all charges, the amount handed over 
for the relief of the rates was £6800, compared with £7500 in the pre- 
ceding year; and a sum of £2680 was carried forward to the current 
year’s revenue account.’’ Mr. Bridson says the capital account is 
over-spent to the extent of £25,543; while the total amount of debt ex- 
tinguished on this fund since the commencement is £87,582. During 
the year, the expenditure on capital account was £19,820, making a total 
outlay of £345,122. 

The total debt of the borough is now £4,034,892; but there are 
accumulations of sinking fund amounting to £367,816, leaving a net 
debt of £3,667,076. Mr. Bridson puts down the realizable assets as 
follows: Gas-works, electricity works, tramways, water-works, markets, 
and chief rents, &c., at cost, £ 3,373,457; so that if all liabilities on the 
works were extinguished, there would be a net surplus of £845,153. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 





Proposed Great Disturbance of Streets. 


A certain amount of consternation was caused in the City last week by 
the intimation, reported to the Court of Common Council on Thurs- 


day, by the Streets Committee, of a notification received from the 
County of London Electric Supply Company, Limited, of their intention 
to commence the laying and amending of extra high-pressure electric 
mains and three 24-inch iron conduits crossing London Bridge, thence 
along the east side of the bridge to Adelaide Place and King William 
Street to Monument Station, crossing Eastcheap and going along the 
north-east side of King William Street to Lombard Street, crossing 
Cornhill and Threadneedle Street to a position facing the Bank of 
England near the intersection of Princes Street, thence northwards 
along the east side of this street to Lothbury, crossing Lothbury and 
thence along the east side of Moorgate Street to London Wall, crossing 
London Wall and thence northwards along the east side of Finsbury 
Pavement to South Place, and crossing South Place to the boundary 
of Finsbury, as indicated on a plan accompanying the notice. 

Mr. Millar Wilkinson asked if there were no means of stopping this 
great upheaval of the streets, many of which had been recently re- 
paired, in the very heart of the City. Here was an Electric Supply 
Company at Deptford wishing to furnish electricity at Hampstead ; and 
they were going to disturb the whole of the central and busy parts 
of the City of London. He would move that the City Solicitor be 
requested to communicate with the Company to see if it were not 
possible even now to prevent this nuisance, Thenecessary permission 





having been given, the Lord Mayor called upon Sir Homewood Craw- 
ford to respond. He stated that the Company were acting quite within 
their powers in making application for permission to lay their mains 
along the route in question, under the Act of 1908; but, the Corpora- 
tion could, if they were not satisfied, withhold their consent, and 
suggest an alternative route. If this were not acceptable to the Com- 
pany, application for arbitration could be made to the Board of Trade, 
whose decision would be final. Mr, Millar Wilkinson then asked Mr, 
Turner, the Chairman (pro ¢em.) of the Streets Committee, if, in view of 
the fact that the statutory notice of one month given by the Company 
would expire on the 15th prox., he had considered the question of an 
alternative route; and, if not, whether he would call a special meeting 
of the Committee to deal with it. Mr, Turner replied that he was fully 
alive to the matter, and would consider the advisability of at once con- 
vening a special meeting of the Committee for the purpose mentioned, 


KEIGHLEY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 





Reduction in Price. 


At the Meeting of the Keighley Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas 
Committee presented a report for the year ended the 30th of June, 
which showed that the gross profits of the gas undertaking for this 
period had been £14,609. After meeting interest, the instalment of the 
sinking fund, renewals, and insurance charges, there was left a net 
profit of £6191. Of this sum, the Committee proposed to transfer 
£5550 to the relief of the rates; and they recommended that £50 be 
given to the funds of the Keighley Victoria Hospital, and that the gas 
charges be reduced to 2s. per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers 
within the borough, and 2s. 3d. outside; to 2s. 1d. in the case of the 
public lighting authcrities; and to 2s. 5d. to prepayment meter con- 
sumers, with proportionate reductions to large power users. In moving 
the adoption of the report, the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. John 
Harrison) explained that the output of gas for the year showed an 
increase of nearly 5 million cubic feet. The Committee estimated that 
a considerable saving would take place during the present year on 
account of cheaper coal, and there should also be economy in the 
working owing to the improved machinery which had been put in. It 
was hoped that the year would yield an additional profit of considerably 
more than {1000 ; and the reductions proposed would represent a total 
sum of upwards of {1100 per year; so that the gas consumers would 
benefit to this extent. Alderman King thought that the report was an 
extremely good one, and expressed his pleasure at seeing that at last 
they were getting the price cf gas down to 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
Alderman Howley urged areduction in the price of gas to prepayment 
meter users by making the charge to them 2s, 3d. instead of as. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet. He moved this as an amendment, After discussion, 
however, it was lost by 15 votes to 5; and the Committee’s recommen. 
dations were adopted, 


HOUSE-WIRING AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 





Are Cheaper Systems Possible ? 

The above subject was dealt with by “An Engineering Correspon- 
dent” in an article in the Engineering Supplement to ‘‘ The Times ” 
last Wednesday. The writer first considers the causes which have 
operated to render the present commercial prospects of the electricity 
supply business more uncertain than, in the opinion of many, they have 
ever been, and then proceeds to suggest remedies. He considers that 
the electricity supply authorities made a great mistake in not obtaining 
control over the sale of the new metallic filament lamps which have been 
introduced during the past three years, instead of leaving it in the hands 
of the contractors. The demand for these lamps has, he says, been 
enormous, and the results to the undertaking disastrous. Another 
factor which militates against their prosperity is the low rate of increase 
of new connections, or, expressed in other terms, the high cost of 
house-wiring. During the present year, several new and cheaper systems 
have been evolved; and, in the writer’s opinion, the only way to 
acquire new connections is by pushing these cheaper wiring systems, 
by which electric light is brought within the reach of many who could 
not previously afford to have it installed. But it is pointed out that, 
while many unwired houses belonging to the middle classes would 
represent paying loads, even with metallic filament lamps, there are 
many more owned or tenanted by smaller people whom, under existing 
conditions of service and tariff, it would hardly pay to supply, and yet 
who, under the Statute, can compel the undertakers to connect them if 
they are within 20 yards of the mains. Therefore, though it might not 
be desirable for the authorities to push cheap wiring under existing 
conditions of services and tariffs, they must reckon with the eventuality 
that the electrical contractors will do so, just as they have done with 
the metallic filament lamps. 

While, however, increased connections appear to be the salvation of 
the electricity supply undertakings, the writer points out that consider- 
able care will have to be taken by the authorities that they do not lead 
to decreased revenue. In order to avoid this, there appear, he says, 
to be two methods immediately available, and a third which, sooner or 
later, will have to be adopted generally where it is not already in force. 
The first method is a technical one—namely, reduction in the ccst of 
service. It involves the service cables, meter, cut-out, and labour. 
The second—the adjustment of the tariff to meet the new conditions— 
is a financial one. The writer considers that, essentially, what is 
required of an ideal tariff is that there shall be a first fixed charge on 
the consumer to meet the standing costs of the undertaking, and a 
second small charge to meet the running charges of the undertaking. 
The fixed charge being secured, the undertaking stands to make no 
loss even if the consumer does not use any current. There are several 
ways of securing the fixed charge, such as the Norwich system, which 
involves a percentage of the assessed value of the house; and making 
a definite charge per lamp installed per annum, Quite recently, the 
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Marylebone Borough Council have introduced a so-called ‘* telephone "’ 
system of charging ; the standing charges being secured by asum fixed 
after an inspection of the installation, and based upon the probable 
maximum demand. What is certain is that the flat-rate and the 
maximum demand system, together with all scientific systems that 
attempt to make the consumer alter his methods of living or penalize 
him if he does not do so, ‘* have turned out economic failures." 

A third method, without which the second cannot be a success, and 
no electricity supply undertaking will prosper, is more drastic. On 
this matter the writer says : ‘“‘ Boards of Directors and Electricity Com- 
mittees must wake up, and must recognize that electricity supply 
is a commercial and not a technical question. There is no reason why 
the new and cheaper methods of wiring now on the market should not 
bring in the increased revenue for which the undertakings are all thirst- 
ing. But the authorities should not leave it to the manufacturers and 
the contractors only to push the business, because by so doing they 
may lose control over new wiring systems, as they did with the new 
lamps.” By using the word “control,” the writer does not suggest that 
the business should be taken out of the hands of the genuine contractor ; 
but the efforts of the electricity supply authorities should be directed 
to seeing that no installations are carried out which, by reason of in- 
sufficient number of light points or other causes, could in any way 
make the consumer an unprofitable customer. 


WATER SCHEME FOR MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





Proposed Water Board for the Western Valleys. 


The Monmouthshire County Council, as well as a number of the Local 
Authorities of the county, have from time to time promoted various 


water schemes; but up to the present their efforts have been more or 
less unsuccessful. The Local Authorities of Abertillery, Abercarn, and 
Risca have lately again had the question under consideration. Aber- 
tillery already possesses a reservoir capable of storing 40 million gallons; 
but this, it is feared, is seriously interfered with by various subsidences. 
Abercarn is more gravely situated, for the district, which is rapidly 
increasing in | pring is mainly dependent on mountain springs, and 
the supply of water is gradually diminishing as mining development 
takes place. The Risca Council have recently acquired the water- 
works of the Western Valleys Gas and Water Company. But the 
supply is not sufficient for the demand ; and as the population of the 
Risca area is increasing at a greater rate than in either of the other 
districts, the position has become serious. 

It was with these facts before them that representatives of the Local 
Authorities mentioned assembled to consider the general position. After 
a number of meetings, they decided to ask Mr. Baldwin Latham to 
advise them. He has now presented a report in which he recommends 
the formation of a Water Board for the Western Valleys. Hehas sub- 





mitted a number of schemes having the source of supply in the Grwyne 
Valley in Breconshire. A modified scheme shows tne cost of construct- 
ing one reservoir in the valley at £250,000. It will have a capacity of 
315 million gallons, will supply 14 million gallons per day, and provide 
compensation water at the rate ot 7<0,000 gallons daily. The site is at 
an altitude of 1650 feet, which will give ample pressure to supply the 
highest points in the district connected with the scheme. It is proposed 
to take over the whole of the existing liabilities of the three authorities 
interested—viz., Abertillery, £59,801 ; Risca, £30,000; and Abercarn, 
£8108—total, £98,000. It is also proposed to obtain parliamentary 
powers for supplying water to other authorities. 





NEW CATALOGUES, &c. 


The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company have, so far as we 
are aware, hit upon quite a novel idea in the issue of their ‘‘ Rich- 
mond’s gas-steam radiator post-cardalbum.’’ This contains four-dozen 
picture post-cards, in eight different designs. The illustrations depict 
the adaptation of the gas-steam radiator to the heating of ball-rooms 
and theatres, factories and workshops, school buildings and class-rooms, 
places of worship, the modern home, shops, and public buildings. 
Thus a wide range of choice is offered; the idea being, of course, that 
the despatcher will use the particular card that is best calculated to 
attract the attention of the person with whom he is communicating. 
The cards have quite an attractive general appearance ; and the illus- 
trations are good. They should therefore prove useful missionaries in 
the cause of the gas-steam radiator. 


In view of the extended adoption of mechanical appliances for the 
conveyance of material in gas-works, special interest attaches to the 
catalogue of Temperley fixed transporters just issued by Applebys 
Limited, with which firm is incorporated the Temperley Transporter 
Company. A description is given of the transporter; and this is 
followed by some exceedingly well-executed illustrations of various in- 
stallations of it, accompanied by particulars. One of these shows the 
transporter at the Wavertree works of the Liverpool Gas Company ; 
and another an electric trolley hoist transporter at the Paisley Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works. The catalogue is quite an artistic production. 

We have received from Messrs. Gibbons Bros., of Dudley, a copy 
of a new booklet which they are issuing, dealing with constructional 
steelwork. This illustrates a number of steel buildings, &c., of which 
the firm have recently carried out the manufacture and erection. The 
photographic reproductions are excellent ; and the first two relate toa 
steel and brick retort-house constructed and erected complete by 
Messrs. Gibbons for a large gas-works in South Wales. Elevating, 
conveying, and screening plants, tanks, and fire-proof flooring are 
among the other types of work illustrated. 

There has been sent to us by Messrs. G. Hands and Co., of No. 69, 
Farringdon Road, E.C., a copy of a nicely got-up booklet dealing with 
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the “ Hands” lamps, both of the “ Ordinary ” and the “ Dreadnought” 
pattern. These lamps are entirely British made; and the efficiency 
claimed for them is 125-candle power per burner for a consumption of 
3 cubic feet per hour. All the working parts are interchangeable and 
easily accessible ; while there are no glass chimneys to break, and the 
burners are so placed that a broken mantle cannot direct a jet of flame 
against the globe, and so breakit, These patterns, intended for outside 
lighting, are stated to be absolutely weatherproof. 


A new illustrated catalogue of gas-fittings, glassware, and accessories 
has been issued by the Wholesale Fittings Company, of Commercial 
Street, E., who, in addition to their own specialities, have acquired the 
goodwill of the Star Inverted Burner Company, whose burners and 
mantles they are consequently ina position tosupply. The list contains 
numerous novelties ; and also particulars relating to a cash prize dis- 
tribution to customers who make the largest purchases of ‘* Bonbac ” 
mantles during the season from the rst inst. to April 30 next. 


Messrs. S. P. Catterson and Sons, of Newington Causeway, S.E., 
forward their gas-fittings catalogue for 1909-10, which contains illus- 
trated particulars of the firm’s glassware, incandescent burners, and 
sundries, as well as information with regard to lamps, &c., of various 
other well-known types. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, 

On Tuesday there was published in the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald ’”’ an article, 
two columns in length, entitled ‘‘ Light, Heat, Power,’’ from the pen 
of Mr. A. Wilson, the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Glasgow. 
Mr. Wilson’s subject was the work of the Corporation Gas Department, 
some extracts from which are given. The author began with the state- 
ment that a considerable amount of surprise and incredulity is often 
expressed at the reported continued expansion and development of the 
departments and works for the supply of gas to large towns and cities, 
in view of the many competitors that are now in the field. Less than 
thirty years ago, gas consumed through flat-flame burners was the 
principal agent for illuminating purposes; candles and oil lamps being 
practically the only other means available for obtaining artificial light. 
At the present time, the choice of an artificial illuminant is not so 
limited. Electricity, petroleum, acetylene, and many forms of oil and 
carburetted air gas are offered to the public, and many claims are made 


by their suppliers as to the efficiency and economy of these various. 


illuminants. Thesupport given by the public to some of thesesystems 
of lighting must, without doubt, encroach materially on the business 
which at one time belonged almost exclusively to gas undertakings. 
Taking into consideration these encroachments, one need not wonder 
at the question being asked as to whether the demand for gas in large 
towns is really increasing. Figures were given, from the returns of 





representative undertakings, to show the vast increase—not far from 
being double—in the output of gas in the United Kingdom between 
1888 and 1908. Then it was stated that gas lighting commenced in 
Glasgow in 1818, but that there is no record of the quantity manufac- 
tured until 1827, when meters were first used. In that year, the gas 
made was a little over 79 million cubic feet. The transfer to the Cor- 
poration took place in 1869; and figures were given showing that since 
then the amount expended on works and plant, less depreciation, has 
increased from £532,317 to £2,410,366, the gross revenue from £235,701 
to £864,210, the annual make from 1,295,463,000 to 6,820,962,000 cubic 
feet, the number of consumers from 93,349 to 269, 322, and that the price 
of gas has declined from 4s. 7d.tozs. Then figures were given relating 
to the output of gas in the United Kingdom in 19¢4 and 1909, which, it 
was stated, proved beyond doubt tbat the gas business, instead of being 
in a decadent state, is really in a strong and vigorous condition. This 
fact is fully appreciated and valued at its true worth by investors in 
gas shares, and their confidence is proved by the published market 
quotations for gasstocks. Theadvantages of incandescent gas lighting 
were dwelt upon, after which it was stated that gas-cookers were another 
factor which had been of immense advantage to the gas authorities as 
well as to all classes of the community. The hiring out of gas-stoves 
commenced in Glasgow in 1885, in which year the number so placed 
was 431. In 1895, the number was 12,135; in 1905, 28,044; and in 
1909, 48,548. Gas-engines using Glasgow gas numbered 632 in 1890 ; 
in 1900, 1584; and in 1909, 1690. Between 1904 and 1909 the horse 
power rose from 7383 to 19,003. Gas for manufacturing purposes is 
sold at the same price as for power—viz., 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. In 1906, the quantity used was 86,401,000 cubic feet; in 1907, 
166,009,000 cubic feet; in 1908, 206,371,000 cubic feet; and in 
1909, 222,756,000 cubic feet. A new source of revenue has in recent 
years been found among a class of consumers with whom gas depart- 
ments were afraid, or did not until recently think it worth while, to do 
business, in the supply of gas by means of prepayment meters. Of 
these, there were 721 issued in 1905; in 19C6, I1,100; in 1907, 27,177; 
in 1908, 35,446; and in 1909, 45,900. The gas consumed through 
these meters was: In 1906. 40,908 cubic feet ; in 1907, 167,946 cubic 
feet; in 1908, 262,826 cubic feet; and in 1909, 297,598 cubic feet. 
During the last financial year, the quantity of coal carbonized amounted 
to 681,071 tons, costing £372,254; the quantity of coke sold was 
280,116 tons, of a value amounting to £100,303; the value of the tar 
and ammoniacal liquor sold was £119,654; while the total wages bill 
for the department amounted to £229,323. Discussing the question of 
whether there were any prospects of further developments in the 
demand for gas, in addition to the natural increase due to the expan- 
sion of the city and suburbs, the author went on to state that there is 
not much probability in the meantime of any great reduction in 
manufacturing costs, and that, besides, the mere fact of reducing the gas 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet (althcugh in the total it means about £25,000 a 
year to the consumers) will not produce a large increase in the con- 
sumption. There ought to be, in addition to the gas used for lighting, 
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JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
The Radiator Experts, 
Essex Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
201. 
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further large increases in the demands for power and manufacturing 
operations ; but there is also, when compared with other cities, a prac- 
tically undeveloped field in connection with the gas used for household 
purposes. Gas-fires and gas-heating appliances for all kinds of rooms, 
shops, and places of business, the heating of water for baths, lava- 
tories, and culinary purposes, and the more extended use of gas- 
cookers, all offer tempting prizes in the way of increased consumption 
to the Gas Department, and at the same time would provide a much 
improved service to the public. To get hold of this new consumption, 
the Gas Department require to get more in touch with the con- 
sumers, and interest and educate them in the capabilities and advan- 
tages of gas, for lighting, heating, &c. The article, which ought to 
do much good to the Gas Department, concluded with a plea for the 
establishment of show-rooms for gas appliances in the principal districts 
of the city. 

In the Greenock Town Council on Tuesday, the Gas Committee 
reported an increased make of gas in the month of August of over 
24 million cubic feet. In Committee, Mr. Forbes moved that the sum 
of £527 for new meters purchased during the year be charged to capital ; 
and that £1077, the cost of the renewal of meters, be charged to revenue. 
Bailie Chalmers moved that the practice of charging the whole cost of 
meters to revenue be continued. The opinion of the Town Clerk was 
asked as to the competency of charging any part of the cost of meters 
or extension of mains to capital; and he stated that, under the pro- 
visions of the Greenock Gas Act of 1871, it was quite competent to 
charge the wholeor a proportion of the cost of meters to capital, under 
a fair depreciation of their value; but it was not competent to charge 
the cost of the extension of mains to capital account. The Chairman’s 
motion was carried in Committee, and afterwards in the Council. In 
submitting to the Council the gas accounts for the year, Treasurer 
N. M. Brown said that the estimate adopted last year provided for 
paying off a debit balance of £2756 of the previous year, and coming 
out at the close of the year with the debit balance reduced to £402 ; but 
the actual debit balance had come out at £2492. The income fell short 
of the estimate by £1545; and the expenditure was less than the esti- 
mate by £309. The accounts were adopted. Mr. Brown, the Convener 
of the Gas Committee, stated that in 1997 the number of gas consumers 
was 13,632, and in 1909 it was 14,281—an increase of 659. In 1907, 
the number of cooking appliances in use belonging to the Corporation 
was 1568, and in 1909 it was 2913—an increase of 1345. 

The Hamilton Town Council held a special meeting on Thursday for 
reconsideration of the estimates and assessments, which were sent back 
to them by the Council at the last meeting, as mentioned in last week’s 
“Notes.” The Council possess a Municipal Buildings Fund, which has 
been created out of the profits in the Gas Department. The Assess- 
ments Committee on Thursday recommended that this fund, amount- 
ing to £6870, should be applied, to the extent of £6297, in liquidating 
the burgh debts, and that the balance be used in relief of the rates. 
This would allow of the rates being fixed at nearly 3d, per £1 lower 
than the Committee proposed at their last meeting. The proposal was 
adopted by the casting vote of Provost Pollock. 











On Tuesday, the Water Engineer reported to the Dundee Water 
Committee that he had recently made an examination of the steel water- 
main on the Tay Bridge, and had found it wasted by corrosion. The 
pipe had been at work since 1887, or only 22 years, and it was evident 
that its life would be short compared with that of cast iron. To renew 
the pipe would cost about £5000; and the Engineer suggested that to 
meet this they might set aside any surplus they were likely to have in 
the future. The Committee unanimously adopted the suggestion. 

The Greenock Corporation on Thursday agreed to proceed with the 
erection of mechanical filters to deal with 2 million gallons of water 
per day. It was explained by Mr. J. W. Bailey that in recent years 
complaints had been received regarding insufficiency of water in various 
parts of the town, and the fact that a torpedo factory was now being 
erected in the burgh was an additional reason why an effort should be 
made to improve the supply. After inspecting filters in a number of 
other towns, the Water Committee recommended that the offer of 
Messrs. Bell Bros., of Ravensthorpe, Yorks., for £6280, be accepted. 
The Council, by a large majority, adopted the recommendation. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Sept. 25. 


There has again been good demand, but supplies have been sufii- 
cient to cover all requirements, and prices have been no more than 
maintained. The closing quotations are £11 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, £11 8s. 91. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £11 1os. per ton f,o.b. 
Leith. For delivery over the near months, spot prices would be paid ; 
but makers are looking for a premium of 2s. 64. per ton, and business 
does not result. for delivery over the spring months, the quotations 
remain {11 12s. 6d. to £11 15s. per ton, according to port, but without 
finding buyers. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

There has been no change in this market; so that 9s. 6d. and 
93. 9d. per cwt. remain the quotations for 95 per cent. and refined 
qualities respectively. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Sept. 27. 


The markets for tar products have been dull throughout the past 
week. Pitch has been decidedly depressed during the last week or ten 
days, and considerably lower prices have been accepted on the Con- 
tinent and in England for this article. In England, 27s. 9d. has been 
accepted on the east coast ; while on the Continent the prices at which 
contracts have been taken do not leave even this figure. It is reported 
on good authority that the Germans have been selling in Belgium for 
delivery to the end of June next. Creosote is dull; and as the majority 
of makers are well sold, they are not at all anxious for business. 
Benzol is steady but quiet, and there is not very much demand for it, 
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except for delivery all over next year, for which sellers refuse to quote. 
Fifty-ninety per cent. benzol is steady; and for toluol there is a good 
demand, especially in the North. Solvent naphtha is steady, and 
makers are inclined to somewhat advance their figures. Carbolic is 
very weak, and Continental consumers will not offer more than 1ojd. to 
104d. f.0.b. east coast. Heavy oils are dull in sympathy with creosote. 

‘The average values during the week were: Tar, 14s. to 18s. ex works. 
Pitch, London, 28s.; east coast, 27s. 6d. to 27s. gd.; west coast, 
26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. f.a.s. Mersey ports, 27s. to 27s. 6d. f.o.b. others. 
Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, London, 64d. to 64d.; North, 
53d. to 6d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 7d. to 74d. ; 
North, 63d. to 6d. Toluol, casks included, London, 9d.; North, 84d. 
to 83d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 34d. to 3#d.; North, 334. 
to 34d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 11d. to 114d. ; 
North, tod. to ro4d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 1o4d. 
to 103d. ; North, 94d. to 93d. Creosote, in bulk, London, 2§d. to 23d. ; 
North, 24d. to 28d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 2$d. to 2d. Carbolic acid, 
60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 104d. to 1ofd.; west coast, 
1o}d. to 104d. Naphthalene, £4 tos. to £8 10s. ; salts, 37s. 6d. to 4os., 
packages included and f.o.b. Anthracene, “A” quality, r4d. to 13d. 
per unit, packages included and delivered, 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market has been steady during the past week. The principal 
Gas Companies still quote £11 10s. upon Beckton terms; but outside 
makes have been sold at £11 2s. 6d., while f.a.s. London is about 
£11 6s. 3d. In Hull, the market is about £11 5s. to £11 6s. 3d.; and 
in Liverpool, £11 63. 3d. to £11 7s. 64. In Leith, the makers are ask- 
ing £11 Ios. to £11 12s. 64. for prompt, and £11 15s. for forward ; but 
they cannot secure these figures. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been a slight improvement in the demand for coal, and 
the prices are a little firmer; but the output is still kept low by some 
local and partial stoppages. In the steam coal trade, the request is 
fair, and the shipments have improved in some degree. Best North- 
umbrian steams are steady from about 11s. to 11s. 3d. per ton f.0.b. 
Second-class steams are from gs. 9d. to ros. 3d. per ton ; and steam 
smalls are quiet, at about 4s. 94. to6s. In the gas coal trade, the 
demand shows the more rapid growth that is usual at this time of the 
year. There is a good inquiry for export; and thus the production 
seems to be well takenup. Durham gas coal varies in priee according 
to quality. The general classes are quoted from ros. to 11s. per ton 
f.0.b., while for ‘‘ Wear specials,” up to 11s. 9d. is quoted. There are 
more sales of gas coal for forward delivery over next year, including 
one of second-class Durham for Italy—about 25,000 tons, at a price 








which is expected to leave about tos. 2d. to 1os. 3d. f.0.b. ; but this is 
to some extent dependent on the rate of freight that may continue. 
At the same time, the tendency is towards a slight advance on current 
values. In coke, the market is firm, and good gas coke is steady in 
spite of the increase of the output. The current prices for good gas coke 
are 13s. to 13s. 44d. per ton f.o.b. on the Tyne or the Wear. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


It is reported that some substantial sales of coal have been made, 
for delivery over the next twelvemonth, at prices ranging about 1s. per 
ton over present rates. The enhanced price, and the early period at 
which these sales have taken place, give countenance to the view that 
trade is to be better next year, both in regard to price and volume, than 
it has been this year. The prices now quoted are: Ell 8s. 9d. to 
tos. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, splint 1os. 3d. to 10s. 6d., and steam 
gs. 3d. togs.6d. The shipments for the week amounted to 325,892 tons 
—an increase of 4795 tons upon the preceding week, but a decrease of 
10,039 tons upon the corresponding week of last year. For the year to 
date, the total shipments have been 10,822,279 tons—an increase of 
582,663 tons upon the corresponding period. 


sili 





South Australian Gas Company.—At the annual general meeting 
of this Company, held at Adelaide on Thursday, the 26th ult., the 
accounts presented for the year ended the 30th of June showed that, 
after paying the usual dividends, writing off £7911 for depreciation, and 
adding £12,500 to the reserve fund, the balance carried forward was 
£30,160. The Directors stated that there had been a considerable in- 
crease in the expenditure for coal and wages and on renewals; but 
that the outlay had been met by larger sales of gas and residuals. At 
the Brompton works, additions to the retort-house were in progress, 
and a new tar-tank and sulphate store had been built. Land had been 
purchased at Port Adelaide, and an additional gasholder was being 
erected thereon. It would be necessary to provide a washer and scrub- 
ber, an exhauster, an engine, and a liquor tank at Glenelg. 


New Water-Works for Skipton. —An interesting stage in connection 
with Skipton’s new water-works scheme was reached last Thursday, 
when the members and officials of the Urban District Council journeyed 
to the reservoir at the foot of Embsay Moor, and witnessed the closing 
of the outlet-valve and the commencement of the storage process. 
The scheme has been in progress about five years, and is now nearing 
completion. The capacity of the reservoir will be about 150 million 
gallons. The cost of the undertaking is about £80,000. The Council 
were met on the works by Mr. C. M. Norrie, the Resident Engineer for 
Messrs. George H. Hill and Sons, who designed the scheme; and the 
ceremony of shutting off the water was performed by Mr. T. Duckett, 
the Chairman of the Water Committee. A few congratulatory speeches 
were made, and satisfaction was expressed with the quality and com- 
pleteness of the entire work. 
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Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company. 


In their report to be presented at the half-yearly meeting on Thurs- 
day, the Directors state that the gross revenue from all sources for the 
six months to June 30 amounts to £153,656; the expenditure, including 
interest on loan capital, &c., being £121,334—leaving a balance of 
profit of £32,322. The Directors recommend payment of dividends of 
10 and 7 per cent. per annum on the respective shares. A sum of 
£36,357 will be required to pay these dividends. It will therefore be 
necessary to draw on the reserve fund to the extent of £4035. There 
will then remain to the credit of the fund the sum of £39,936. The 
Bill which the Company promoted in Parliament has now become an 
Act; having received the Royal Assent on Aug.16. Thereby the Com- 
pany have been authorized: To test the gas with the No. 2 ‘* Metro- 
politan’’ argand burner, with astandard of 14candles. To consolidate 
and convert into stock the ordinary share capital, bearing a uniform 
standard dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum. To raise addi- 
tional capital by the creation and issue of consolidated ordinary stock not 
exceeding £300,000, and to borrow in respect of same a further sum or 
sums not exceeding on the whole one-third of the additional capital. 
The standard price of gas to be reduced from 4s. 1d. to 3s. 7d. per 
1ooo cubic feet. An agreement has been entered into with the Cor- 
poration of Dublin that the price in the city for three years from next 
January shall not exceed 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, provided there is 
no considerable rise in the price of coal. 


Extensions at the Gosport Gas-Works.—The Gosport Gas Com- 
pany have in hand some important alterations in their manufacturing 
and storage plant. A new three-lift holder is being constructed, and 
when completed the storage capacity of the works will be 230,000 cubic 
feet, against 77,000 cubic feet in the existing single-lift holder. The 
ay plant is being extended by the laying of a main to Lee-on- 
the-Solent. 


Exmouth Water Supply.—A meeting of the Council was held last 
Wednesday, to consider a proposal by opponents of the Dotton scheme. 
Notice had been given by Mr. Carter of his intention to move, as an 
alternative to the Dotton proposal, that a trial boring be carried out on 
the Council’s land adjoining the filter-beds. The Chairman (Mr. W. 
C. Creedy), however, quoted a section of the Exmouth Water Act, 
1900, which reads: “ Provided that the Council shall not on any of the 
said lands sink any well or bore or construct any works whatever for 
the purpose of collecting or abstracting underground water.” He 
therefore ruled Mr. Carter’s motion out of order. It was argued by 
some of the members that, as the land indicated in Mr. Carter’s motion 
had been purchased since the Act was passed, it was not included in 
the proviso. The Chairman said that the purchase was made under 
the Water Act, and all the land in connection with the water-works 
was held on the same terms. He, however, hoped Mr. Carter would 
find a way of giving effect to his opinion that a supply of water could 



























































be obtained from the source indicated in his resolution. 











Nuisance from an Electricity Works. 


Some of the inhabitants of Torquay have been moved to approach 
the Local Government Board with the object of obtaining abatement 
of the nuisance caused by the municipal electricity works. Their action 
is not to be wondered at ; the situation of the works is very unsuitable. 
On the one side is the Bath Saloon, the chief place of assembly in the 
town; and on the other is residential and business property of high 
rateable value. Four or five years ago, the Co’poration came to the 
conclusion that the buildings, which had been put up for another pur- 
pose, were no longer suitable for use as an electricity station ; and in 
view of a great expected development in connection with a tramway 
scheme, application was made for sanction to borrow £42,c00 for the 
erection and equipment of another electricity works on a less conspic- 
uous and a more suitable site. The Local Government Board decided 
against this proposal, on account of its extravagance; and the Cor- 
poration have since muddled along in the old station, cramming more 
machinery into it, and apparently producing a condition of things 
which residents in the vicinity find intolerable. Mr. A. A. G. Malet, 
who visited Torquay on Friday to investigate the causes of complaint 
on behalf of the Local Government Board, suggested that there was not 
much to complain of in the way of noise, as there was nothing more 
than a steady buzz of the machinery. The complainants’ reply was 
that the continuance of the noise and vibration at night got on the 
nerves of visitors, who either went away prematurely or, if they stayed, 
complained, and so gave the neighbourhood a bad name. Another 
cause of annoyance was the smoke emitted from the chimney of the 
works; and there were also sulphur fumes and dust from the furnace 
ashes. The Town Clerk and the Chairman of the Electricity Com- 
mittee (Mr. Blackler) put the best face possible on matters. A good 
deal of money, it seems, has been spent in endeavours to abate the 
smoke nuisance; and more effort is to be made in the same direction. 
One suggestion of the Corporation is that the chimney of the works 
shall be increased in height ; but the people in the neighbourhood are 
opposed to this, because a big chimney will be an eyesore. Beyond 
getting promises that as much as possible shall be done to meet their 
wishes, the objectors to the nuisance do not seem to have gained much 
by their petition. The ultimate effect will no doubt be tostimulate the 
Corporation to fresh action in the provision of a more suitable gene- 
rating station. Indeed, there was more than one hint of a possible 
move in this direction, which certainly seems desirable in the interest 
of the town. 





In the course of the Budget statement made by Mr. Wall, the 
Treasurer of Victoria, in the Legislative Assembly last Wednesday, he 
mentioned the extensive deposit of coal found on the Powlett River as 
one of the most important discoveries of recent years. He said 25 
million tons of coal of excellent quality had been proved; and there 
were well-defined thick seams underlying eight square miles. A Bill 
authorizing the establishment of a State colliery is to be introduced 
shortly. 
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Theft from a Gas-Meter at Beckenham. 


At the Bromley Police Court, on Monday last week, Frank Lawrence, 
a youth, with no home, was charged with feloniously breaking and 
entering the shop at 7, Trinity Road, Beckenham, between the 4th and 
6th inst., and stealing a loaf of bread, the property of Clara Mack, and 
at the same time and place 23. 6d. cash, the property of the South 
Siburban Gas Company. Henry Moss, a meter inspector in the ser- 
vice of the Company, said he examined the meter, and found only rd. 
in the money-box. On calculating the quantity of gas used since the 
money was last collected, he reckoned that 2s. 6d. worth of gas had been 
burnt. Prisoner denied taking the money, but pleaded guilty to taking 
the loaf. Detective Ward stated that the prisoner was convicted at the 
Court of begging in March, 1908. He was put into the care of the Court 
Missionary, and sent out to Canada, but returned by the same boat. 
He was a persistent petty thief, and they could not believe anything he 
said. He had twice broken open his mother’s gas-meter, and this had 
been overlooked. His mother left the neighbourhood so as to be away 
from him. Accused was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment. 


Serious Gas Explosions in Manchester. 


A house in Plymouth Grove, Manchester, was partly wrecked by an 
explosion of gas last week, and Mr. Tnomas Chappell, the occupier, 
and a friend were injured—the former so seriously that his removal to 
the Royal Infirmary was deemed necessary. An escape of gas had 
been detected in one of the rooms, and the two men proceeded to locate 
it. As soon as a match was struck there was a violent explosion, which 
shook the whole house, wrecked the windows, forced doors from their 
hinges, and damaged the ceilings. The apartment in which the ex- 
plosion occurred was set on fire ; but the flames were soon extinguished. 
Mr. Chappell was burnt about the face and upper part of his body ; 
but his companion escaped with very slight injuries. After surgical 
treatment at the Infirmary, Mr. Chappell was well enough to be taken 
home. An explosion.of gas at a corner shop in Opensbaw, Manchester, 
last Wednesday resulted in six or seven of the windows being blown 
out of their frames, and some damage caused to the walls. A servant 
girl had been boiling water on a gas-stove, and the explosion seems to 
have taken place when she turned off the gas. Taps inside the stove 
were turned on while the outside jets were being used ; the result being 
an accumulation of gas inside. The girl sustained slight injuries. 





ae 





Shortage of Water at Leicester.—In spite of the rainy summer, the 
water reservoirs of the Leicester Corporation show a deficiency of more 
than tooo million gallons. So serious has the position become that the 
supply, which has been restricted for several weeks, will probably be 
still further limited unless there is a heavy rainfall in the near future. 
During the past month, the stock of water in the reservoirs has decreased 
80 million gallons. 





Paignton Water-Works Settlement. 


The terms proposed for the settlement of the dispute between the 
Paignton District Council and the Contractors for the water-works 
(Messrs. Hawkings and Best), were considered at the last meeting 
of the Council. Mr. Parnell, the Chairman, when moving that the 
Contractors be paid £10,000 in full discharge, said the settlement was 
one that must be regarded as satisfactory. The contract price for the 
dam and works on Dartmoor was £22,555; but by the time the work 
was finished, the extras amounted to £29,000, and in addition they re- 
ceived a claim from the Contractors for £40,o0o—making in all a sum 
of about £90,000. The matter was referred to arbitration; and after 
the Court had been sitting for two days, an offer was made on behalf of 
the Council of £10,000, which was not entertained. When the arbitra- 
tion had been proceeding for a fortnight, a question arose as to what 
were the functions and duties of the Engineers ; and the proceedings 
were adjourned with a view to getting this point decided in the High 
Court. In the meantime, efforts had been made to effect a settlement ; 
and these resulted in a conference at which the agreement now pre- 
sented for confirmation was arrived at. It was a subject for congratu- 
lation that the dispute was thus ended ; for if the litigation had con- 
tinued, it would probably have extended over eighteen months or two 
years, and £6000 would have been swallowed up in lawcosts. Mr. 
Sarson, to whose sagacious diplomacy in arranging the settlement the 
Chairman paid a tribute, expressed the opinion that the terms agreed 
upon were eminently satisfactory from the Council's point of view, and 
would leave no ill-feeling behind on the part of the Contractors. The 
Chairman explained that it was anticipated that a loan would be sanc- 
tioned for the amount now required to settle their liability with regard 
to the water-works. They also hoped that before long they would get 
the period of repayment of the loan extended to sixty years. A resolu- 
tion approving of the settlement was carried; and the Clerk was in- 
structed to take the necessary steps for obtaining the Local Government 
Board's sanction to a loan. 





Town Lighting by Acetylene in France.—In one of the ‘‘ Notes on 
Gas Lighting” in the current number of the “ Ironmonger,” reference 
is made to a communication by M. L’ Hermite to the “ Revue Générale 
de l’Acétyléne,” to the effect that four more French communes —viz., 
Hangest-en-Sauternes (Somme), Ry (Seine-Inférieure), Lieurey (Eure), 
and Boissy-le-Sec (Eure-et-Loire)—are deciding on the adoption of 
acetylene lighting. M. L’Hermite is a mechanical constructor at 
Louviers, and has specialized in the lighting of towns by acetylene. 
The writer of the note says it seems very probable that the extensions 
which are being made in this direction are due not only to the progress 
made from the mechanical and scientific side, but also to the fall in the 
price of carbide. But whether the hopeful predictions of the ‘* Revue ” 
that tbe towns lighted by acetylene in France will be counted by hun- 
dreds instead of by tens will be realized, remains to be seen. 
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Alleged Artful Theft. 


Alfred John Bosher, aged 26, a gas engineer, of Mildmay Grove, 
Stoke Newington, was last week charged on remand at the Old Street 
Police Court with being a suspected person, loitering for the purpose 
of committing a felony. He was also further charged with stealing 
from an automatic gas-meter inside No. 21, Leopold Buildings, the 
sum of 12s., the money of the Gaslight and Coke Company. Mr. 
Humphreys prosecuted, and said the case was one of grave suspicion. 
The prisoner had hitherto borne an irreproachable character; but so 
far as the prosecution had been able to ascertain, the tale he now told 
was quite untrue. At the previous hearing, the prisoner (who was 
found by a resident in the buildings and handed over to the police) had 
told several stories, all of which would be disproved. Ada M‘Hugh 
deposed that she saw the prisoner in some rooms in the building ; and 
when questioned by her, be said he had just taken them. This the 
caretaker denied. Police evidence showed that, when arrested, the 
prisoner was found in possession of a number of keys, three of which 
fitted gas-meters in rooms in the building. The other keys were identi- 
fied by the prisoner’s wife as belonging to the house in which she 
lived with the prisoner. In answer to the Magistrate (Mr. Cluer), she 
said that when her husband left her on the Saturday evening in ques- 
tion he had ts. in silver and twelve pence which she had given him. 
The Magistrate: How much was found on the prisoner? Detective 
Pearce: Four shillings—threein silver and twelve pence. The Magis- 
trate: Well, that is in the prisoner’s favoursomewhat. He is charged 
with stealing 12s. An official of the Gaslight and Coke Company said 
the index to the meter showed that 12s. should have been in the box. 
Prisoner, who said he was not guilty, was committed to the Sessions. 


Novel Point as to Water Charges.—A peculiar question as to 
charges for water has arisen at Tiverton. The town is in the happy 
position of having free water—an unconditional gift to the town by 
ancient Charter. In recent years, owing to the growth of the popula- 
tion, this supply has had to be supplemented from another source. 
Consumers have been charged for this new supply; but as the water 
from both sources flows into the same mains, difficulties have occasion- 
ally arisen as to the manner in which the charges should be apportioned 
when made. In some cases, a charge of £5 or £10 has been made for 
the connection, and the water has been supplied free; while in others, 
a yearly sum has been paid. Atthe last meeting of the Town Council, 
application was received from a laundry owner who has been paying 
£1 a year for a number of years for relief from this tax. Some of the 
members were in favour of remitting further payment; but others 
argued that as the water was used for trade purposes it should be paid 
for. They said that if water were supplied free in this case, it would 
be difficult to get the builders and brewers to pay for it. In the end, 
the matter was referred to a Committee for consideration ; it being 
urged that, as the rates are 6s. 9d. in the pound, it was undesirable to 
impose further burdens on the ratepayers at large. 











Improved Public Lighting in Wandsworth.—The Highways Com. 
mittee of the Wandsworth Borough Council! have had under considera- 
tion letters from the South Metropolitan Gas Company with regard 
to street lighting. Last February, the Company suggested that the 
lanterns and burners for new erections should be taken from existing 
lamps at the corners of some of the principal streets, and replaced by 
the Company’s latest inverted burner lamps, each of which gives 50 per 
cent. more light at the same cost. The extra charge per lamp would 
be 3s., to cover the cost of labour; the cost of the lantern and burner 
being borne by the Company. In April, the Company informed the 
Council that a new inverted burner had been fitted in front of the 
Council House, and that their Superintendent of Lighting would attend 
at any time to explain its working, consumption, &c. In July, the 
Company wrote to the effect that the charges for public lighting would 
be reduced as from Midsummer last to the following figures: No. 2 
burner lamps, £2 8s. 3d.; No. 3 burner lamps, £2 15s. 6d.; and No. 4 
burner lamps, £3 2s. 1od.; that the charge for the new inverted burner 
would be reduced to £2 19s. 6d. per lamp per annum; and suggesting 
that the No. 3 and No. 4 burners should be replaced by those of the 
new inverted type. The Committee have given directions for the new 
burner to be fitted to twelve of the existing lamps at the corners of 
principal streets ; and they will later report thereon to the Council. 


Street Lighting at Weybridge.—The Walton-on-Thames and Wey- 
bridge Gas Company having stated their willingness to renew the con- 
tract for the public lighting of Weybridge on the same terms as at 
present, the Highways Committee of the Urban District Council wrote 
to them expressing the opinion that there ought to be a reduction in 
the price, seeing that a great number of new lamps had been erected, 
and that the charge to ordinary consumers had been lowered. The 
Company replied that for one year’s lighting they were unable to quote 
less than £2 14s. per lamp; but for a three years’ contract they would 
offer a 2s. reduction, making the charge {2 12s. Referring to the 
statement that, as the price of gas to ordinary consumers had been re- 
duced, they considered the rate per lamp should be reduced also, the 
Company pointed out that when they had been compelled to raise the 
charge for gas, owing to the great advances in the price of coal which 
had taken place in recent years, they had not increased the price to the 
Council for public lighting. The Committee also received an offer from 
the local Electric Lighting Company to fit up with 50-candle metallic 
filament lamps, and light the whole of the street-lamps in the district 
for the sum of £2 17s. per lamp per annum on a five years’ contract. 
This price was exclusive of the cost of painting. On the 215 lamps, 
electricity showed an excess of £54 over the reduced terms of the Gas 
Company. When the matter came before the Council, Dr. Willson 
remarked that one advantage of gas-lamps was that, even when they 
were put out, the bye-pass afforded some indication to drivers of vehicles 
as to which side of the road they were on. As he did not suppose gas 
was likely to get much cheaper, he proposed that the Company’s offer 
of a “1. years’ contract should be accepted. This was carried unani- 
mously. 
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Tar-Spraying of Roads Vetoed at Ilfracombe.—At a special meeting 
of the Ilfracombe Urban District Council last Tuesday, the Works 
Committee reported that they had resolved to recommend that pro- 
vision be made in the forthcoming estimate for the sum of {100 to be 
expended in a scheme of tar treating the surface of certain of the main 
roads—this sum to include the cost of a tarring-machine which the 
Committee suggested should bepurchased. They expressed the opinion 
that a similar sum should be provided in the March, 1910, estimate. 
The recommendation gave rise to considerable discussion. Mr. Drake 
said the scheme the Committee submitted was quite different from that 
adopted in regard to High Street this year. The tar was simply put 
on with a brush; but they proposed, with the aid of the machine, to 
put it on at a pressure of 100 Ibs. per square inch. Several members 
favoured tar macadam, and thought that if the Committee’s recom- 
mendation was carried out it would simply be a waste of money. A 
motion that the report be adopted was lost by one vote. 





At the forthcoming meeting of the Imperial Continental Gas Asso- 
ciation, the Directors will recommend the declaration of a dividend of 
4 per cent. for the half year ending the 30th of June. 


At a recent meeting of the Heywood and Middleton Water Board, 
it was stated that the expenditure on the new reservoir at Ashworth 
Moor totalled £240,038; this sum including £47,392 for land and 
interest during construction, but excluding £3296 spent on plans. 

The most important item in the import trade of Hawaii from the 
United Kingdom is that of chemicals ; and practically the entire import 
under this heading is sulphate of ammonia, which is largely used on the 
sugar plantations. The actual value of the chemicals imported from 
the United Kingdom during 1908 was £62,537. 

Spontaneous combustion was the origin of the ignition of a stock 
of 20,000 tons of coal at Coatbridge a few days ago; and the fire 
obtained such a hold that it rapidly appeared that the whole stock 
wasdoomed. Thecoal had been stored by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, 
as provision against the possibility of a miners’ strike. 


Including £4464 brought forward, the profit of Messrs. Sadler and 
Co., Limited, for the year ended June 30 was £27,431. The Directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., the placing of 
£5000 to reserve (making this fund £10,000), and the carrying forward 
of £3668. During the year, £3903 was expended out of revenue on 
works improvements, &c. 

A singular difficulty has arisen in connection with the lighting of 
the parish church of Billingborough, in Lincolnshire. Owing to non- 
payment of the account for gas consumed, the supply has been cut 
off at the instance of the Gas Company. There are no .other suitable 
means of lighting the church at night ; consequently evensong is now 
being held in the afternoon. 

It is reported that the ballot of the members of the thirteen Unions 
of the engineering and kindred trades in Manchester and district has 
resulted in the acceptance of the proposal that the present rates of 
wages shall remain undisturbed for a period of three years from the 
30th inst., and that any subsequent alterations in rates of wages shall 
be subject to two months’ notice. 

According to the “Calcutta Times,” in Siam, when the electric 
light goes out, the remedy is simple, as shown by the following notice : 
“Bangkok. Sir, for the case that your electric light should fail, we 
beg to send you enclosed a post-card, which please send us at once when 
you find your light out. The Company will then send you another post- 
card.—Yours truly, Manager, Siam Electricity Company, Limited.’’ 

The accounts of the Glenboig Union Fire Clay Company, Limited, 
for the year ending Aug. 31, after providing for maintenance of works 
and for current charges, and including £2180 brought in from the pre- 
vious year, show a gross profit of £18,473. The Directors recommend 
that £3500 be allowed for depreciation, and £1500 for writing-down the 
cost of new electric plant. A dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., free 
of income-tax, will allow a balance of £1473 to be carried forward. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


20,904.—Price, H. S., “ Fluid meters.” Sept. 13. 

20,949.—DEmpsTER, R., and Sons, Lrp., and HorsFAtt, J. E., 
“Gasholders.” Sept. 14. 

20,952.—MILNE, J., and ALEXANDER, W., ‘‘ Prepayment meters.” 
Sept. 14. 

a 989. —SCHONFELDT, F., ‘* Locking cash-receptacles to coin-freed 
gas apparatus,” Sept. 14 

21,003.—GrafF, A., and ‘SmyTH, F, W., “Gas for lighting, heating, 
and power purposes.’’ Sept. 14. 

21,010.—Dr. C, ts and Co. G. M. B. H., ** Recovery of bye-pro- 
ducts from gases derived from combustibles.” Sept. 14. 

21,033.—FISCHER, J., ‘‘ Gas-controlling devices.’’ Sept. 14. 

21,078.—Eumann, C. P., “ Preventing back-lighting in atmospheric 
gas-burners.’’ Sept. 15. 

21,096.—Rosus, G. H., ‘* Gas-heated irons.’’ Sept. 15. 

21,118.—KINDERMANN, J., “ Exhaust-gas purifiers.” Sept. 15. 

21,126.—BLakE, E. W., “Controlling the supply of gas to burners.” 
Sept. 15. 

eis B. F., ‘‘ Gas-heating apparatus.” Sept. 16. 

21,236.—BREEDEN, J., and Co., Ltp., and BREEDEN, F., “ Gas- 
lamps.” Sept. 17. 

21,358.—STEWARTS AND LLoyDs, Ltp., and BALLANTYNE, R., “ Fit- 
ting branch service connections to main-pipes.” Sept. 18. 

21,362.—REYNOLDS, J. G., ‘* Gas heaters or stoves.’’ Sept. 18. 

21,366.—STILL, E. H., “ Incandescent gas-lamps.” Sept. 18. 

21,368.—Booru, H. C., “* Hydrocarbon gas-plants.’’ Sept. 18. 

21,369.—CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT Co., Lrtp., and 
WHIPPLE, R. S., ‘‘ Radiation pyrometers.” Sept. 18. 

21,375.—GENTEvR, D. A., “Manufacture of carburetted air.’’ 
Sept. 18. 
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Last Sunday week, there was a trifling explosion at the Cambridge 
Gas-Works, by which two of the workmen were cut about the arms 
and face. The men are stated to have been fixing a glass in a hydraulic 
main, when the explosion (which was caused by one of the tar take-offs 
of one of the beds of retorts becoming partially stopped, preventing the 
pipes being sealed) occurred. The glass was splintered, and both men 
received a number of cuts. They came down the ladder unassisted ; 
and first-aid was rendered by a fellow workman. They were then re- 
moved to the hospital, where their wounds were dressed. 


While the value of coke as an auxiliary fuel in the household has 
been acknowledged ever since it came to be produced in considerable 
quantities in the process of gas manufacture, it is only comparatively 
recently that it has been brought within reach of the poorest classes of 
the community. Owing to the occupants of apartments in tenement 
houses, and even of West-end flats, not being able to find room for the 
amount of coke usually sent out by coal and coke merchants, it occurred 
to Mr. Corbet Woodall, the present Governor of the Gaslight and Coke 





Company, that these people might be served with small quantities 
delivered in paper bags. The system was highly successful, as shown 
by the results of three months’ working in the case of the Tottenham 
and Edmonton Gas Company, of which Mr. Woodall is Chairman, 
furnished by Mr. A. E. Broadberry, the Engineer and Manager, to Mr. 
Robert Watson, of Doncaster, and included in the paper on ‘‘ The 
Make and Sale of Coke ’’ read by him at the meeting of the Manchester 
District Institution of Gas Engineers early in the year. On that 
occasion, Mr. Broadberry sent for inspection a sample of the bag he 
has in use, and gave the cost per 1000 printed. It seems only in the 
natural order of things, in view of the extraordinary extension of the 
“ penny-in-the-slot ” system of selling gas, that there should be a good 
field for the sale of small quantities of coke; and when this can be 
conveniently done, as we are reminded is now possible, in 28lb., r4lb., 
and even 7lb. bags, it seems scarcely necessary to direct the attention 
of gas managers to the facilities thus afforded for increasing their 
returns from this residual. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*]JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE 0’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance, 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kinc, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON."' Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 











WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Situation Vacant. | Patent Licences. 


! 
FitTeR (MAIN AND SERVICE LayinG), Sunbury Gas 


: METERS. 
Company. W.c 


Situations Wanted. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTING. No. 5°40. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


No. 5141. | 


| Stocks and Shares. 





Haseltine, Lake, and Co., Chancery Lane, 


TREATING Coat For CokinG Purposes. Haseltine, 
Lake, and Co., Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


TENDERS FOR 
Coke. 


BricHouse GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 9, 


Fires and Cookers. 
Skipton Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 6. 


Oxide of Iron (New and Spent). 
CLEATOR Moor Ursan District CounciL, 
by Oct. 2. 
SALFORD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 7. 
TEIGNMOUTH GAs DEPARTMENT. 


Tenders 







































































Station METER. No. 5137. Ascot Gas anp Ecectricity Company. Oct. 12. 
WasHER, CONDENSERS, EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES,| LowestorT WaTER AND Gas Company. Oct. 12. Wagégons. 
&c. Coventry Gas Department. SouTHEND WATER Company. Oct, 12. STOURBRIDGE GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Oct. 12. 
GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. Sil. 
| as EE | Rise Yield me. 283 | | Rise| yield 
S = or e 
Issue Share| 222 |3E§ NAME Closing | Fall| upon Issue. [Share| 223 |SE8 NAME. | cee Fall raves 
S°S lean ‘ Prices. | in | Invest- b°Ss |b5m | oe | a8. Tene 
~ i: ioe Wk.| ment. aie aye | | Wk. . 
° 
p.c. | £ s. d. : p.c. ‘ | fs. a. 
590,000 to| Apl. 16] 10 | Alliance & Dubliniop.c.| 18-19 | +4|)5 5 3 195,242 | Stk. | Aug, 26] 6 Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. .| 119-121 |.» | 419 2 
298,955 10 ss 7 0. 7 p.c.| 123—133 | .. |5 5 8 561,000 | Stk. s 10 | Liverpool United A 223-225 | .. | 4 811 
310,000 | Stk. | July m4] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.| 96-98 | -- | 4 0 0 718,100 | 45 ws 7 0. B. .| 165—167 jor 14 3 10 
200,C09 5 | May 27] 64 | Bombay, Ltd. .. . A-O j<. 13 8-2 306 083} ., | June 25] 4 Do. Deb, Stk. 104—106 » (eas. 6 
40,009 5 # 63 o. New, £4paid.| 42-432 | -- |5 9 6 75,000 5 | June 11| 6 |Malta& Mediterranean.| 48-53 |-. | 517 1 
50,000 1) | Aug. 26 | 15 Bourne- Op.c.. .| 28-28) |... 15.5 3 560,000 | 100/ Apl, 1] 5 Met of Ls p.c. Deb, | 102—105 | eo | 415 2 
311,810 +e) - 7 mouth Gas| B7p.c. .) 164 —1€3 | . 437 250,000 | 100 - * Melbourne J 44 p.c. Deb,| 102—104 | .. | 4 6 7 
75,000 | _ 10 ss 6 |and Water ) Pref. 6 p.c.| 158-158 | -- | 316 8 541,920 | 20) May 27| 34 |Monte Video. Ltd. . .| 127-133} -. [5 5 8 
380,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 124 | Brentford Consolidated | 252-255 | +. | 418 0 || 1,775.892 | Stk. oly 29| 4 nates et pay <q 10;—108 | .. |4 3 4 
300,000 |», x 94 Do. New. . 190—192 | .. | 4.19 © 518,795 | Stk. | June 25] 3 Do. 34 p.c. Deb.| 92-93, | -- | 315 2 
50,000 | 4s a 5 Do. 5p.c. Pret. .| 120-122| +. |4 2 0 55,940 | 10] Aug. 26| 7 | North Middlesex 7 p.c, | 13—134|-. | 5 3 8 
206,250} 4, | June im] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 100-102]... | 318 5 300,090 | Stk. | Apl, 29] 8 |Oriental, Ltd. . . .| 139-141 |... | 513 6 
220,000 | Stk | Sep, 3ro | 11 Brighton & Hove Orig, | 2¢3—213*| .. ie ee 000 5 | Sep. 10] 8 Ottoman, Ltd. .. | one tes. 108 0 
246,320 | 4 a 8 o. AOrd.Stk..| 150—152*| -- |5 5 3 3',800 53 | Aug. 26] 13 Portsea Island A. . .| 137-139; -- | 419 0 
469,000 22 | Apl. 16] 10 Pi. 4 os « © 2) 1 4 1111 60,000 50 - 13 Do, B. . «| 129-131 | .. 1419 3 
109,000 | Stk. | Aug. 26] 6 Bromley,A5p.c. . .| 118-120) +1|5 0 0o 100,000 50 a 12 Do C. . .| 120—-323/.. [417 7 
165,700 | 4, 4 43 Do. 3h p.c. . .| 88- «» |5 © O|] 114,800 50 10 Do. DandE,| 101I—103| .. | 417 1 
82,278 | 4s - 54 Do. Cs5p.c. . .| 106-108 | .. | 5 1 10] 398,490 5| May 13| 7 PrimitivaOrd, . . .| 7a5—7:'s | tHe} 415 9 
55,000 | ,, June 25] 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 88—90 | .-. | 317 9 || 796,489 5| July 29] 5 o. §5pc Pref. .| St—t# | -. | 41010 
500,000 ‘o| May 13] 7 | Buenos Ayres(New) Ltd.| 13-144 | -- | 4 18 3 488,902 | 100] June 1| 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb, . 94- 96 | 143 4 
250,000 | Stk. | June 25 Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 95-97 4 2 6 || 1,°C0,000 10] Apl. 29] 8 River Plate Ord. . .| 163-173) .. | 412 9 
100,000 1D — — |Cape Town & Dis.,Ltd.| 44—5 *e - 312,650 | Stk. sag 25| 4 Oo. 4p.c. Deb, . 8. ° 418 
100,000 1D _ _ Do. 43p.c. Pref. . z-S oe _ 250,000 10 ar. 31| 8 |San Paulo, Ltd.. . .| 1444—142/.. 15 8 6 
50,000 50 | May 3] 6 Do. 6 p.c. 1st Mort.| 484-494 | -- | 6 1 3 | 62,500 10 te 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref, .| 12—124|.. | 416 0 
100,000 | Stk. | June 25 | 43 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk.| 82-84 |... | 5 7 2/|| 125,070 50] July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. .| 49§—50$|.. | 419 0 
157,150 | Stk. | Aug. 12] 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord. . .|106$-108} | .. | 412 2 | 135,c00 | Stk. | Sep. 10 | 10 |SheffieldA . . . «| 230—232*; +1/4 6 2 
1,493,280 | Stk. | Aug. 26 | 53%; | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk..| 108—110 | .. | 414 7 || 2¢€9,98)| 4», ” 10 ma . es ewe . 14 6 7 
560,000 * a 5 Do, 34 p.c. do. .| 104-105] .. | 414 4 523,5°0 ” x 10 Do. C . « « «| 229—231*|.. 14 6 7 
475,000 ‘ June 1] 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb. Stk.| 81—83 | .. | 312 3 70,0CO 10 | June 11 | 10 South African. . . .| 13414 |... | 7 210 
800,000 | Stk, - 5 Continental Union, Ltd.| 95—97 | -- | 5 3 1 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug. 12] 54 |South Met., 4 p.c. Ord.} 119-121 | .. | 4 8 1 
200,000 | ,, ” 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref.| 138—140| .. | 5 © ©|] 1,895,445] +») | July 1a] 3 Do. 3 p.c.Deb.| 85—87 | +4) 3 811 
492,270 | Stk. _ 5 |Derby Con. Stk.. . .| 121—123/.. |4 1 4 209,82) | Stk. | Aug. 26] 8 | South Shields Con, Stk.| 153-155 | .. | 5 3 3 
55,000 | 4 _ 4 o. Deb. Stk.. . .| 103—-105|.. | 316 2 605,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12] 54 | S'th Suburb’nOrd.5p.c.| u8—120 | .. | 411 8 
148,995 »» | Mar. 31 5 East Hull 5 p.c. Ord, .,| 100—102| .. 418 0 60,090 ” ’ 5 Do, 5p.c. Pref. .| 120—122) .. 420 
486,099 10 | July 14] 12 European, Ltd. . . .| 244-25 416 0 117,058 |», July 14] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb, Stk,| 122—124 | . 408 
354,000 To . 12 Do. £7 tos. paid. = Hin - (41 9 502,310 | Stk. | May 13] 5 Southampton Ord, . .| 121—113 | 4 8 6 
15,141,545 | Stk. | Aug. 12| 4% | Gas \4p.c.Ord. . .|1054—1064 477 120,0co | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 6% | Tottenham) A5p.c. .| 133—-135|-.- |5 1 9 
2,620,000 oe es 34 | light | 34p.c.max.. . B—9O | .. 317 9 453,940 » * 53 and B 34 p.c. .| 11I—113 | . 415 3 
3.799735 ” ” 4 and [4 p.c. Con..Pref,| 103—105 | .. 316 2 149.470 ” June 25] 4 Edmonton } 4 p.c. Deb.| 100—102 | .. 318 5 
4:193:975 «+ | June 11} 3. | Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb.| 85-87 | —4| 3 8 1: 182,380 10} June 11} 8 |Tuscean,Ltd.. .. . 9-94 |.. | 8 8 6 
258,740 | Stk. | Sep. 10] 5 Hastings & St. L. 34 p.c.| 92—94* | .. 5 6 4 149,900 ro} july «] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Red.| 99-101 | .. | 419 0 
82,500 “ * 64 Do. O. 5§p.c,| 117—119"} .. |5 9 3 236,476 | Stk. | Aug. 14] 5 |Tynemouth, 5 p.c. max.| 109—111 |... | 410 1 
70,000 10 | Apl. 29 | 11 Hongkong & China, Ltd.| 173-18} | .. |6 0 7 255,0:6 | Stk. | Aug. 26 | 68 { ands- } B3ep.c. . .| 139-341 | +1) 414 0 
131,070 | Stk. | Sep. 10| 64 |IlfordAandC . . ,| 138 —140*| .. | 4 12 10 79.416 1» | June 25] 3 worth f 3p.c. Deb. Stk.) 73-75 |.. |4 0 0 
65,78) a a 5 Do, ca: 6 « 0h RMSE I oc 413 6 895,872 mm Aug. 12] 528 |West Ham § p.c. Ord. .| 124—126 454 
65,500 ” June 25] 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 102 —104 | .. 3 16 11 210,000 va es 5 Do, 5 p.c. Pref. . .| 127—129 317 6 
4;940,000 | Stk. | May 13] 8 Imperial Continental .| 178—180 | —1 | 4 811 253,300 » | June 25] 4 Do, 4p.c. Deb Stk.. | 112-114 $19 2 
1,235,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 34 Do. 34p.c. Deb, Red.| 95-97 | -- | 312 2 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


(yaaa OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston House, 
Oxy Broap Street, Lonpon, E.O, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams :— 
‘*Brappocg, OLpHaM,” and ‘* Merrique, Lonpon.” 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT, ANY STATION. 


D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 





WINKELMANN'’S 
i’ ¥7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
AnpREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, H.C. “ Volcanism, London.” 





B POTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices : City Chambers, Lreps, 
Correspondence invited. 





“ TFALLITE” Asbestos High-Pressure 


Sheeting. 
HatuiteE Dovexas, Limited, 106, Leadenhall Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


GULPRATS OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
eirs, 
. JosrpH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRES, 
Bo.Ton, 
Telegrams: SATURATORS, Botton. Telephone 0848. 


MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, Guiascow, WEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 











METER INDICES 
WITH AND WITHOUT DIALS. 
ROUX & CO., Limited, 
. 9, SouTHAMPTON STREET, HotBorn, W.C. 
MOVEMENTS FOR CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS anp 
BAROGRAPHS, WHEELS, PINIONS, anp WORMS. 


WORKS, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 


2 Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BroTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works: BrirnmineHaM, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 
LAND. 











AS TAR wanted, 
BroTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, Giascow, LeEeps, LivERPooL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 





APPLY TO THE 
(CHAIN BELT ENGINEERING CO. 
DERBY, ENGLAND, 
FOR REALLY HIGH-CLASS 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 
ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 





“7 0RTO” Incandescent Gas Mantles 
Combine Brilliancy and Strength. British 

Made, Send for List. 
Isaac EaLEs AND Co., 40, Howard Street, BinMINGHAM. 





“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 

J OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 


For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant, 

For all Gas Joints, 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints, 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON, 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 
J. B,. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t.. GLASGOW. 





MMONIA. 
Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHance anp Hunt, Litp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRcs. 





K BAMERS AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
89, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 





SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 


THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement Sept. 7, p. 664. 








GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Ind dent Re- 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 

BAL & CHURCH, 


5, Crooxep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pzance & Sons, Lp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLORIO, LoxDon,”” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE, 


L°=5 GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on p. 795. 
Frieprico Lux, LuDWIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 








TAR WANTED. 
National Telephone 7002, Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 
Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Sulphate of Ammonia, 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 
Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
ReaD Houtipay anv Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 


§ MULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke, 
See Advertisement, June 22, p. VI. of Centre, 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8,W, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
** MotorpaTHy, Lonpon,”’ 5118 WEsTMINSTER, 





fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment, 18, ExcHancr STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Oty Hatt Street, LiverRPoon, 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
« GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“Dacoticut Lonpon.” 2836 HoLBorn. 





AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


CHANCE AND Hont, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.” 


“(1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, K1ILuIncGworrtH, or through his 
Agent, F, J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEWcASTLE-oN- 
TYNE. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No. 2497. 








RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Cottecz Hutt, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 25, Brincr Enp, LEEps, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: Otpsury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OupBuURy, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: '‘ CoemicaLs, OtpBuRY.” 


T° Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, Old 
Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or 
Drys. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, 
&o., also bought, 

J. Wizson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 




















GAs PLANT for Sale—We can always 


offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
FintH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LimiTep, 
Thornhill, Dewssury, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘“*TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 64.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, Tele- 
grams: ‘ Patent London.” Telep 10ne: No, 248 Holborn. 


APPLiIcaTions for Appointments 


arranged effectively. Greatly appreciated by 
Recipients. Numerous unsolicited Testimonials. Write 
Now for Particulars. 
HERBERT GREATOREX, Upper Hackney, MatLock. 


R. WM. CRANFIELD, F.CS., in re- 


sponse to requests, has decided to extend the 
work he has been carrying on by Gas Classes in various 
Yorkshire Towns for the past Ten Years, and to organize 
postal courses of Tuition in ‘‘Gas Engineering” and 
**Gas Supply.’’ Close personal attention will’be given 
to the needs of each individual Student, and Expert 
Assistance has been engaged. All Inquiries treated 
confidentially. 
Full Particulars on Application to No. 11, Avondale 
Place, HaLIFax. 














CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
GAs Engineering and Gas Supply. 


City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Teacher: HERBERT LEES (Silver Medallist), 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager of the Hex- 
ham Gas Company, Lecturer at Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For Terms, &c., address Etvaston Roap, HEXHAM. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENTS of Gas Engineering 


and Fuel and Metallurgy and Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering. 

The work of these Departments is carried on in 
Separate Blocks of Buildings specially equipped for 
Systematic Instruction. Prospectus may be had free 
on Application from the Registrar. 

The next Session begins on Oct. 5, 1909, on which 
day the entrance Examination will be held at Ten 








Lonpon, N, 


a.m. and Two p.m. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rosse 
Mount Inon-WorkEs, ELLAND, 


RECORDS—CITY AND GUILDS. 

HIS Year, our Students in Honours 

Gas Engineering took over one-third places in 
First-Class and Silver Medal. Six Medalsand 80 Passes 
in last Two Years. Courses starting in Gas Engineering 
and Supply, &c. Have you a Copy of our Success Book, 
describing our Special Individual System? No more 
Failures. 


CoRRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Company, Dept. B., 26, 
Green Street, CAMBRIDGE. 


ME. W. B. MIMMACK, for many years 


Secretary, Manager, and Accountant of the Crays 

Gas Company (111 Millions), now in Amalgamation, 
seeks APPOINTMENT in any or all of these Offices. 

Address No. 5115, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 


Fieet STREET, E.C. 
G ITUATION wanted by a Man well 
up in Public and Private INCANDESCENT 
LIGHTING. Country preferred. Age 34. Active. 
Address No. 5140, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 
youre Engineer (25) Desires Re- 
Engagement, at Home or Abroad. Varied and 
up-to-date Practical and Theoretical Experience in 
Works, Offices, and Erection. Good Draughtsman. 
Moderate Salary. Good Testimonials. Can commence 
duties at once. 
Address No. 5141, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WV ANteD, at once, a Good Fitter, for 


about Six Weeks, to Lay 3-inch and 4-inch 
Mains and Services. 
Apply, with Reference, to S. Bark, Manager, Gas- 
Works, SunBuRyY-ON-THAMES, 


GECOND-HAED Station Meter by 
Parkinson FOR SALE. Capacity, 20,000 Cubic 
Feet per Hour. Cylindrical Tank, fitted with Clock 
and Tell Tale. First-Class Condition. Just thoroughly 
Overhauled. 
Address No. 5187, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C, 


ASHOLDERS—Splendid, 45 feet dia- 


meter, and New STEEL TANK fixed complete, 
to Plan and Specification. Also 50 feet Single-Lift 
and 50 feet Double-Lift. Cheap, with STEEL TANKS. 
Can be seen temporarily erected. 
Firta BiaKELey’s, Thornhill, DEwspury. 


URIFIERS-—Set of Four, 12 feet 


Square, fixed complete. A bargain. Also Four 
6 feet Square, Two 8 feet, Four 8 feet, and Two 12 feet 
square PURIFIERS. Cheap. 
Firta BuakELey’s, Thornhill, Dzwspury. 
T HE Coventry Corporation have For 
SALE, owing to the Dismantlement of their old 
Gas-Works, the following GAS APPARATUS :— 

One Two Million Cubic Feet per diem LIVESEY 
WASHER, 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 3 ft. 6in. deep, with 
18-inch diameter Connections. 

Two Sets of Morris and Cutler’s Water-Tube CON- 
DENSERS, each of a Capacity of 750,000 Cubic 
Feet per diem, with 14-inch diameter Con- 
nections and Disc Valves. 

Three Batteries of Marshall’s Water-Tube CON- 
DENSERS, of a Capacity of Two Million Cubic 
Feet per diem, with 18-inch diameter Con- 
nections and Valves. 

Two Dempster’s Reciprocating EXHAUSTERS, 
with STEAM-ENGINES on Same Bed Plate, 
Steam Governors, and Connections, and Disc 
Valves. One Set 60,000 Cubic Feet per hour, 
and the other 100,000 Cubic Feet per hour 
Capacity. 

Further Particulars and Prices may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 
































FLETCHER W. STEVENSON, 
Engineer and Manager, 
Gas- Works, Coventry, 
Sept. 22, 1909. 


HE Cleator Moor Urban District 
Council invite TENDERS for the Supply of 80 
Tons of OXIDE of IRON, delivered at Cleator Moor 
Gas-Works. 
Endorsed Tenders to be sent to the undersigned on 
or before Oct. 2, 1909. 





Henry RotHery, 
Clerk to the Council, 
Public Offices, Cleator Moor, 
Sept. 21, 1909. 





BOROUGH OF BRIGHOUSE. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive OFFERS for 1500 Tons of Surplus COKE 
(best forked) for disposal from their Mill Lane Gas 
Works, Brighouse, during the Six Months ending the 
81st of March, 1910. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Coke,’’ to be addressed to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Brighouse, on or before 
the 9th of October, 1909. 

Tenders are to state Price per Ton loaded at the Gas- 
Works, and full Particulars of the Loading Charges to 
either Railway or Canal may be had on Application to 
Harotp Davies, 

Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Brighouse, :. 
Sept, 28, 1909, 


TEIGNMOUTH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


QFFERS are invited for the Supply of 
60 Tons of OXIDE OF IRON for Gas Purification. 
Prices, f.o.r, Teignmouth, and full Particulars to 
J. ALEX. Gray, 
Gas Manager. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF STOUR- 
BRIDGE. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
Ten 10-Ton RAILWAY WAGGONS. 

Specification and all Particulars on Application to 
the undersigned. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

Latest day for Tenders, Oct. 1° 

Cuartes H. Wess, 

Engineer and Manager. 





ae 


Gas-Works, Stourbridge, 
Sept. 25, 1909. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Purchase of about 1600 Tons of SPENT 
OXIDE. 

Full Particulars and Form of Tender may be obtained 
on Application to Mr. William W. Woodward, Engineer, 
Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Spent Oxide,” 
to be delivered to me not later than Three p.m. on 
Thursday, the 7th of October, 1909. 

L. C. Evans, 
Town Clerk, 





Salford. 


SKIPTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Council invite Tenders for the 


Supply of GAS FIRES and COOKERS required 
during the period ending the 30th of June, 1910 

The average number Purchased during each of the 
past Four Years was 167. 

Further Particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. H. 
Woodward, Manager, Gas- Works, Skipton, and Tenders, 
endorsed ‘‘ Gas-Cookers,”’ are to be sent to him on or 
before the 6th of October, 1909. 

RicHarD WILsoN, 
Clerk to the Council. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their BALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital,and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs. 
A. & W. Ricwarps, at 18, Finspury Circus, E 








.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 750 NEW ORDINARY FIVE PER 
CENT. MAXIMUM £10 SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 

SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

oi E.C., on Tuesday, Oct. 12, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 


18, FInsBuRY 
Crrcus, EXC. 





By order of the Directors of the 
LOWESTOFT WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 400 ADDITIONAL ORDINARY 
£10 SHARES, 
AND 
£1000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 

SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

~_—, E.C., on Tuesday, Oct. 12, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 

Particulars of the AvcTionEERS, 18, 


FinsBury 
Crecvs, E.C. 





By order of the Directors of the 
ASCOT DISTRICT GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £2520 FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER 
CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, 
AND 

200 £10 NEW ORDINARY SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 


SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 

a E.C., on Tuesday, Oct. 12, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 

Particulars 

Circus, E.C, 


-_ HE Proprietors of the Patent No. 

19,479 of 1905, for ‘‘IMPROVEMENTS IN OR 
RELATING TO METERS,” are desirous of entering 
into Arrangements by way of LICENSE and otherwise, 
on Reasonable Terms, for the purpose of EXPLOITING 
the same and ensuring its Full Development and 
Practical Working in this Country. 

All Communications should be addressed in the first 
instance to HasELTINE, LAKE, AND Co., Chartered 
Patent Agents and Consulting Engineers, 7 & 8, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C, 


of the AUCTIONEERS, 18, FINSBURY 








HE Proprietor of the Patent No. 
17,580 of 1905, for ‘IMPROVED METHOD OF 
TREATING COAL FOR COKING PURPOSES,” is 
desirous of entering into Arrangements, by way of 
LICENSE and Otherwise, on Reasonable Terms, for the 
purpose of EXPLOITING the same and ensuring its Ful] 
Development and Practical Working in this Country, 
_ All Communications should be addressed in the first 
instance to HasgLTINE, LAKE, AND Co., Chartered 
Patent Agents and Consulting Engineers, 7 & 8, South. 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE 


Sir John Cass Technical Institute, 
JEWRY STREET, ALDGATE, E.C. 


Principal: 
CHARLES A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


The following Courses of Evening Lectures and 
Practical Work on 
FUEL 


will be given during the Session, 1909-10. 
LIQUID, SOLID, AND GASEOUS 
FUEL. 
By J. 8S. 8S. BRAME, 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. 

A Course of Lectures Monday Evenings 8 to 9 p.m, 

Commencing Monday, Oct. 18. 
FUEL ANALYSIS. 

By C. 0. BANNISTER, Assoc.R.S.M., M.I.M.M. 

A Course of Laboratory Work. Summer Term, Mon- 
“vs. 7to10p.m. Commencing Monday, April 18, 

TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. 

By CHARLES A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1L.C. 

A Course of Laboratory Work. Summer Term, Wed- 
nesdays, 7 to 10 p.m. Commencing Wednesday, 
April 20, 1910. 

The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
the requirements of those engaged in Chemical and 
Engineering Works or who are concerned with the use 
of Fuel as a Motive Power. 


Detailed Syllabus of the Courses may be had upon 
Application. 





A HISTORY OF 


THE INTRODUCTION 
OF GAS LIGHTING. 
By CHARLES HUNT, M.Inst.C.E., 


Past-President of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Author of ** Gas Lighting,” which forms the Third Volume 
of Groves and Thorpe’s ** Chemical Technology.” 


As a frontispiece the book has a photographic repro- 
duction of the portrait of William Murdoch in the 
Edinburgh Art Gallery. There are also portraits of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, F.R.S., James Watt, Philippe 
Lebon, Frederick Albert Winsor, &c.; a reproduction 
of the picture of ‘‘ Scientific Celebrities in 1800,’’ in the 
National Portrait Gallery, in which James Waitt, 
Boulton, and Wm. Murdoch are included ; and numerous 
illustrations of various apparatus used in the early 
Manufacture of Gas, &c., with Three folding plates, 


Price 8s. (free delivery in United Kingdom), 


SOLE AGENT FOR AMERICA: 
E. C. Brown, ‘‘Progressive Age,’’ 280, Broadway, New York. 


Lonpon: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fixer Street, E.C. 


. (— 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LD. 
WESTMINSTER, 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACES, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


London Office: 











90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE, “72>, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 

and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon OrFice: E, C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St, Mary Axe, E.C. 


HEATHCOTE GAS GOAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR COLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Welght and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON ROH- OSES, DERBYSHIRE, 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without laned joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
Nore. —Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 











THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, a CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON AND 
L. OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 
Inquiries Solicited, 
Telegrams: ‘* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806. 








ALL the 


Boys GALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in 
allthe Official Testing-Stations in 
London for the last Three Years 


WERE MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED, — 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Those desiring to obtain Gas Calorimeters 

as used in the Official Testing Places 

should see that the apparatus bears the 
name of the Original makers. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 














UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 





Please apply for Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 





and ‘rendering Leakage impossible. 


LONDON : 16, Park Village East, N.W. 


MIRFIELD GAS COAL. 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


EsTABLISHED 1820, 


Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC- 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 

Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 

COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 





Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
London Offices: 

46, CANNON STREET, E.C. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE. 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 


NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 


MUNICH 


INCLINED CHAMBERS. 


Sole Agents and Licensees for Great Britain 
and Colonies : 








MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY, 


RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


The Coke Ovens & By-Products Co., 


Palace Chambers, _ 


Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 





CAST-IRON PIPES 
R. LAIDLAW & SON, Lo, 


OFFICE : 


ror GAS, WATER, « STEAM, 


also VALVES of all descriptions. 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





THE WIGAN GOAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 





Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


MIDLAND AND WEST OF 
ENGLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 


Telegraphic Address: 


6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: 


“WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” 


pisrrior orrice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. 


A. C. SCRIVENER, 


Telephone: No. 200, 


Telegraphic Addregs: 
‘*PARKER, LONDON,’ 








WATER wo: 


FOR DRINKING 
NDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


AS CLEAR AS CRYSTAL 


Supplied from turbid rivers and ferruginous underground water to isolated buildings, by means of the 


PATENT AGGA COMPOUND FILTER. 





Lowest expenses for attendance and working. 





AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR GROSSFILTERATION U.APPARATEBAU, 


WORMS-ON-RHINE. 
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ARROL-FOULIS | 


Stoking Machine he ¥5 
avonauuie cove pusuers | . COALEXLD. 


Where this Fuel is Manufactured, the strongest 
(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). evidence of its advantages to the Gas Engineering 


World is seen by the absence of Stocks of Coke, 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION as the daily Sales of Coalexld clear the Stock as 
LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. Manufactured. 





















Fall Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, For further Particulars, apply to— 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, | COALEXLD LIMITED, 
GLASGOW. 12, Sulyard Street, LANCASTER. 


(See Illustrated Advertisement, Sept. 21, p. 792.] 


‘ize, =~ THOMAS BUGDEN & CO., ‘wt: 
India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
116.- “ane, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Largest eames of Gas 
n Bags. 


Patentees of the DENMAR BAG, 


Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences. 





















. Oilskin Clothing, Diving and Wading Dresses, Gas Bags for repairing 
Gas Bags f for repairing Mains. Sewer Boots, Tar Hose, Stokers’ Mitts, Mains. All Seams 


Contractors’ and Mine 
All Seams Stitched and Taped. Bellows, &c. Stitched and Taped. 












HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, PAISLEY, 
' i. ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. Aouimatry t/s7 


FFICE LIST. 
C LOMIAL ya A 
se Hy TC. 








JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°20. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 









TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & 60., LTD., 


STOCHETON-ON="TEES.. ss casictoee.: 














MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 
Gasholders, Purifiers, (Condensers, 


Washers, Steel Mains, Roofs, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS-WORKS PLANT. 








ae 
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‘“‘“NUGEPE” For 

GAS PLANT AMMONIA JOINTS. 
CEMENT For TAR JOINTS. 


Makers: JOHN E. WILLIAMS & CO., moss Zane, MANCHESTER, 8. W. 





Special Pressure and 
oy — Pressure & Exhaust Registers, 








For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 
For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. 
For OFFICES AND DISTRICTS. 





Fullest particulars on application to— 


Tr. G MARSH, 
28,' Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 











Interior View of Works ° 
Employed in the Manufacture of 


WELDED 
* WATERWORKS “<j 
















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS ,, UNITED KINGDOM 
of GAS-RETORTS, 9; 


Horizontal or Inclined; VW 
also Makers of Segmental 


Retorts of all Sections. yr 


PATENTEES OF y 
am sei 

. 

| 





Machine-Flanged 
RETORTS. ORS 


DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY. ? 


SPECIAL BRICKS i 
& BLOCKS of every & 
description for GENE- E 


ra & 

$ RATORand REGENERATOR § 

I & & FURNACES. 3 
Large Stocks of Bricks of all sizes, 


2 
> Burrs, Boiler Seating Blocks -_ Covers, a 





Plain and Rebated Tiles, &o 





«© Retorts and other Fire-Clay 
Goods carefully packed for export. 


POREIGN AND HOME COPIES OF ILLUSTRATED 
GATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 











WHY 


IS THE 


OMAR 


SO GREATLY SUPERIOR 


TO OTHER LAMPS? 





SELF- INVERTED 
INTENSIVE BURNER. 
BECAUSE— 


1. The brass casing being open work, as 
shown, the light passes through, and the 
whole lamp and globe is luminous. 
There is no waste light. 


2. The burner is the embodiment of simpli- 
city, and does not get out of order. 


3. It gives 120 c.p. with a consumption of 
3} feet per hour. 


4. It is especially suitable for large rooms, 
offices, entrance halls, libraries, &c. 


It gives the most beautiful light imaginable, 
soft and brilliant—in a word, the 


PERFECTION OF GAS LIGHTING. 


These are the reasons. Will you check them 
for yourself by sending a trial order ? 


MOFFATS LIMITED, 


FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C. 


A less powerful light, but one of equal beauty 
and economy, is the *‘ MASCOT.” 


si 
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Simplicity of Design. 


order. 


guaranteed candle power. 








GEO. 


INCLINES AT 45 DEGREES. 


CARBONIZATION MADE EASY. 


No Machinery to get out of 


Carbonizing charges 40 p 
cent. less than with Horizontals, 

No skilled Stokers necessary. 

Yield of Gas per ton guaranteed 
about 1000 cubic feet more than 
under present conditions, 


Sole Agents: 


WINSTANLEY & 00., inas wonron. 


R. LOWVE’S 








A Few Recommendations for this System :— 


Heats under absolute control 


Naphthalene always in solution. 
throughout the whole length of 


45 per cent. less ground space 


the Retorts. required. 
Saleable value of Coke greatly  Constructional cost per Ton 
increased. b carbonized considerably less than 
25 per cent. greater yield of with Horizontal or Ordinary In- 
Ammonia, clined Retorts. 
More liquid Tar. Several Installations in course 
Stopped Pipes unknown; of construction or completed. 








FULLEST ENQUIRIES INVITED. 





MURDOCH WORKS, 















































BARRY, HENRY, & 


Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION 
OF 
POWER. 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, 
Shafting & Couplings, 
Pedestals & Fixings. 



















WORKS: 


ABERDEEN, 
SCOTLAND. 





= Liitee. 























CO.., 


Spectalitees : 
TRANSMISSION 


MATERIALS. 


Conveyors, 
Elevators, 

Grinding Machinery, 
Motors. 











AND 


64, MARK LANE, 











LONDON, E.C. 





of small makes. 


PRICES AND SIZES ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, LIMITED, 


GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH. LONDON. 





RETORT HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


HESE Governors are made to prevent fluctuation in the Pressure of Exhaust 

in the Hydraulic Main by controlling the Gas entering the Governor, not- 

withstanding the constant varying quantity of Gas coming from the Retorts. This 

enables the Seal of the Dip Pipes to be reduced to a minimum with perfect safety, 
and an increase in the make of Gas per Ton of Coal is thereby assured. 


There is absolutely no possibility of any sticking, due to deposits of Tar or 
Pitch, with this Governor, as the Cone is quite free to pass through the Seat. The 
Regulation by means of a long Parabolic Cone is recognized as the most exact 
method that can be employed. A great improvement, first introduced by Messrs. 
James Mitne & Son, Limitep, is the simple arrangement by which a smaller 
Conzand Seat can be easily fitted, thus ensuring delicate adjustment during a period 











LEEDS. 
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CONTINUOUS 
CARBONIZATION 


GLOVER-WEST PATENTS, 


Extracts from Tests made by 
Dr. HAROLD G. COLMAN 
at the St. Helens Gas Works, 
























DURHAM (THORNLEY) COAL. 


Gas made per Ton 13,102 cubic feet. 

Fuel Consumption 12°3 Ibs. per cent. 
Illuminating Power 15556 No. 2 Met. Burner. 
Calorific Value 5736 B.Th.U. (Gross). 


YORKSHIRE (SILKSTONE), BARROW COLLIERY. 


Gas made per Ton 12,435 cubic feet. 


Fuel Consumption 134 Ibs. per cent. 
Illuminating Power 1619 No. 2 Met. Burner. 
Calorific Value 584°9 B.Th.U. (Gross). 


LANCASHIRE, WIGAN (ARLEY MINE). 


Q4oanvoaman rpo-AIaIM 


Gas made per Ton 12,145 cubic feet. 

Fuel Consumption 12°2 Ibs. per cent. 
Illuminating Power 15°22 No. 2 Met. Burner, 
Calorific Value 576'2 B.Th.U. (Gross). 





5ee “JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING,” June 8 & July 20, 1909, for description and results. 


For further Particulars, apply to— 


WESTS GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD. 


Albion Ironworks, Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: 104, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS : NATIONAL TELEPHONES: 
“STOKER, MANCHESTER”’; “ RADIARY, LONDON.” Nos. 1339 and 5520 MANCHESTER; CENTRAL 14,406, LONDON. 
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COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 
20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 


For Prices apply tothe SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 


CLAYTON, SON & CO., Ltp., HuNsLET, LEEDS. 


Makers of the first Spiral Guided Holder (1889), 


o-— —— 


























ANOTHER up-to-date Success in the Spiral Guiding of Gasholders (1909). 


Four-Lift Spiral Guided Gasholder (Clayton and Pickering’s Patent Guides), capacity 1,636,000 cubic feet, 
just completed for the Wallasey Urban District Council, Seacombe, Cheshire, 








Gas Engineers of the most important Works are high in 


their praises of the Fire-Clay Goods supplied by 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY of STOURBRIDGE, 


LIMITED, 





GAS-RETORTS A SPECIALITE. 
= ERE 
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Welsbach 


LiGcHoT : 
Inverted Arc Lamp, Fig. 623. 
ct : 


is _ (| i) 














Welsbach-Kern 
(Patent) Inverted System 







Storm Proof— 
For Exterior Lighting. 








BRITISH MADE. BRITISH MADE. 








Width over all. 
Height over all. 


I-light . .-. 1 ft. rin. 
i-light . . . 1 ft, 8 ins, 2-light . . . 1.ft. 5 ins. 
eight... sh «im 3-light . . . 1 ft. 5ins. 
suet. . . sh aoe 4-light . . . 1 ft. 8 ins. 
4-light . . . 2 ft. 7 ins. 








Fig. 623 = Three-Light. 
= A 
FENAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 


operated from outside. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and Glass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 


regenerative. 
Gas per hour. C.P. Ste 1. Copper Case. Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. 
1-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/= extra. | 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/= extra. 


2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/-= extra. 4-light 16 feet 550 72/6 9/= extra. 
All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/6 per Lamp extra. 
RENEWALS. 
Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) &/44 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, SB/= per gross. 
I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light 
Clear Glass Globes,each 2/3 S/O S/O 9/= | Wired Globes, extra each 2/= B= 2D 3/G 
” ” 5, Roses 3O/G& 57/9 S7/9 93/-= | Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/G 6/- 7T/G asde 
Case contains . . 80 18 18 12 Welsbach Mantles, each Gel. subject as usual. 


The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price 4d. each. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD., 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘WBLSBACH LONDON.’’ Teiephone 2410 NORTH. 
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You may search round the 
Whole World but cannot beat 








‘Block Lights’ 


Full size. 


Absolutely 
Smokeless and 
Odourless. 


Takes 
Standard size 
Mantles and 
Globes. 


Quite 80 c.p. 


Gas consump- 
tion 23 c.f. 


Fitted with 
**BLOCK”’ Gas 
and Air 
Regulators and 
Non-corrosive 


Porcelain Cone. 
(Scale 3} size.) 





In Polished Brass or Steel. Net Trade price, 18s. per dozen. 


Write for complete Catalogue of 
the Famous “Block’’ Lights. 


BLOCK LIGHT G0., LO., 52, mink st., mayonesTeR, 














Our “HULO” 





Heavy Brilliant 
Quality. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. 


D. HULETT & C0., Ltb. 


Gas Engineers, 


55 & 56, High Holborn, 
Established LONDON, W.C. 
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GASHOLDERS. 


WITH GUIDE FRAMING OR COLUMNLESS. 


turep PURIFIERS rurexess 


waren CONGENSELS ae 


GAS PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


C. & W. WALKER, trp, is. cmnoo onan saer. 
SAML. GUTLER & SONS, MILLWALL, LONDON. 


And at 39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT, 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 
Inspection of Working Plants Inwited. 


No, 227. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Limite0, 
MANCHESTER. 


























































































Leading Makers of SPIRAL GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS. 





Spiral Plates 
Steel Tested 
Special Rails 
Smooth Rollers 
Steady Action 
Strong Details 
Save Capital 
Safe and Sure 
Stand Severe 
Snow Storms and 
Stiffest, Gales 
Successfully. 







From a Photograph showing the conversion of a Two-Lift Guide Framed Holder to a Four-Lift Spiral 
Holder of 34 million cubic feet capacity, for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, to Plans and 
Specifications of W. D. GIBB, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
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TEE: 


KEITH LIGHT 


HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 


Rotary Compressor driven 
by Electric Motor. 














Made in various sizes for High- 
Pressure Lighting, or Boosting 
District Mains, &c., and arranged 
for any Pressure up to 5 lbs. per 
square inch. 


Also made for driving by Steam, 
Belt, or direct coupled Gas-Engine. 


JAMES KEITH ano BLACKMAN CO., LTD., 


27, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


CLAPHAM’S SPECIALITIES 


Awarded Diploma of Honour, 


Franco-British Exhibition. 


Retort Mouthpiece, Improved Livesey-Washer, Clapham’s Patent 
P. & A. Extractor, Ball-Washer Scrubber with Speed-Reducing Gear 
and Engine, Valves, Finish in Castings, and 
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MAKERS OF ALL IRONWORK FOR CARBONIZING PLANTS FOR INCLINED OR HORIZONTAL SYSTEMS. 


EIG &: Nelson, and Market Street Works, 
ESE} IGEt! THOMAS B? YOUNGER, C.E., 
30, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 
ay rT Scotch Representative : JNO. D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, Paisley. 
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West of fo wend Representative : F. HERBERT STEVENSON, 
Edgbaston House, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
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